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Vhairman. CommttUe on Sdence andjl^chnology, House of Repre- 
^entntives^ W ashing t<yti. D.G. 
' Dfj^r Mr. Chairman : In October 1975, as part of the subcommittee's 
oversight of the National Science Foundation, former Subcommittee 
Umirman James W. Symmgton a&ked'the Congressional Research 
Sendee to prepare a background report on social and behavioral re- 
search at the Foundation. 

An executive summary of the report was printed in the record of 
the hearings on the Foundations fiscal year l^TT authorization 
reci\|e$t» 

1 ain submitting; herewith, th^ final document, which has been pre- 
pared by Genevieve Knezo of the Science Policy Research Division, 
together wth certain comments of the Foundation. The, subject mat- 
ter and obseiTations included do not necessarily reflect the views of 
*the stlbconmiittee or any of its members. 

I commend the report to your attention and to all members of the 
committee. , ^ . 

tSincerely, 
r * • . ilAr Thorntons 

^ Chairman^ Subcorrmiittee on Science. 

Research cmd Tech/nology. 
\ \ (in> '% 
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* Congressional Research Service, 
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Hon. James W. Symingtox, / ^ 

Chairman, StibcoTnmittee on Science, Research, and Technology, 
House of R^resfintatives, Washington, B.C. 

Dear Mr. SraiNGTOx: I am pleased to transmit this report in re- 
sponse to your're<juest for a bj\dkground document, for oversight pur- 
poses, on the National Science Toundations social and psychological 
'sciences research support programs. The repoil reviews th| origins of 
the programs, assesses issues of priorities, management, and use, and 
attempts to place NSF support programs in the context of the total 
FederaJ effort in these areas. As your staff requested^ we a}so described 
some significant recent achievements of the programs supported by - 
the Directorate of Biological, Behavioral and Social Sciences, and 
the Research Applications Directorate. 

IME^. Genevieve J. Knezo, of the Science Policy Research Division, A 
prepared the repoit. Among other Congre^ional Research Service/ 
staff who provided assistance and critiques were t Dr. Franklin iC 
Huddle, Seniof Specialist in Science and Technology; and Dr. Lang* 
don T. Crane and Mrs. Dorothy M. Bates of the Science Policy Re* 
search Division. 

We have been pleased to undertake this assignment and hope that 
the study is useful. Please let fis know if we can provide additional 
assistance. \ 
Sincerely yours, ;^ 

\ ^ Normax Beckman, 

Acting Director, Gongresstondl Research Service^ 
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Programs OF the N'ational Science Foundation :*A Background 
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. ABSTRACT ^ 



The* CongressioVial Research SoFvioe pi^epare^l this vvpovt at the 
request of Hon. James W. Symington, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Science, Research and Technology, HoubC Committeex)n Science 
and Technology, to aid in ovei'^sight of tlxe National Sci(^e Founda- 
tiorl's suppoil progi-amb for psychological tin J bocial bcienceb i^search. 

The executive summaiy iS followed by the full report whiqli c(Jn- 
tains five chapters. The study begins with a discussion of hOme general 
issues which characterize Federal psychological and bocial sciences 
research support programs. AUo described are^ major studies now un- 
derway whjch are intended to clarify basic isSlies about priorities, or- 
ganization, and uSe*of Federal psychological and social* sciences re- 
^arch support programs* . . 

The origin and evolution of NSF's psychological and social sciences 
support programs are treated in chapter II. Chapters III and lY 
jdescribe and assess the achievements, strengths, and apparent short- 
cdhiings of programs of the Directorate of Biological,*Bdiavioral ajid 
Social Sciences f or basic and applied research support 'and the Direc- 
torate of^esearch Applications, (the Research Applied to National 
Needs (RAijrN) program), whichjsupports problem-oriented social 
research. Among^the issues covereTrare Ifcmbers of awards, general 
fnnding^rendsy^ne objectives of research aipport proirrams, questions 
of manag(rm<?nt, priorities, proposal review mechanism^ and the re- 
lationship of these programs to those supported by other Federal 
agencies. ' * ^ * . 

Reference is made in chapters III,* IV and V to congressional reac- 
tions to the evolution of these programs. The final sections of these 
chapters contain summaries of the major issiies which w<Juld seem to 
require additional attention. 

The appendix contains illustrations of significant recent achieve- 
ments of NSF's psychological and social sciences research support pro- 
gram^, the findiijgs of the Natiqnal Research Council's Committee on 
the Social Sciences in the National Science Foundation,- and descrip- 
tions of the disciplines encompassed by the fields of psychological and 
social science's. 
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' - SUMMAEY 

A. PREFACE 

* This ,ven-iow -^nan.os a.op^^^^^^^^^^ 

and Social Sfciencos S"PP?>t ^^^^.^ Research 

Foundation: A l^ackgroiin^Reiwrt^ iiie o^^^^^^^ , ^^.-^ft 

Division of the Congre^iond ^^^^^^^ Syinin^on, 
report in response to a »«^"^ffj Eescarch, and Technology, 

chaii-man of the Subcommittee ^"^^Xn^^ j^"'^"^ I . background 

House Committee on Scjenc^aud Techno o^^^^^^ a . J^^. 

ffing ihe ?ouS\on\^SUTa^^^^ the total national ef- 
fdrt in that area." ^x- 

B. 1NTR0DUCTI0^ 

Oliapter 1 01 u e p ^^aaing current discussions about the Fed- 
somfi 01 the ma]Oi issues pi-ivuvnnb or./>;nl <w>ipnrps research. 

)":^ l7 ctn"?)' to respectively, the accornpbshments 
?ncl &mini of the basic and ^^^'^^^'tSlf^S o^^^^^ 

^wSdt f£ i Applied.to National Needs program. 
Each of these chapters is summarized below. 

C. SOME PBRVASn-E DILEMSHS IN TlIE STTPPORl' AND T* OF.PSTCHOLOOICAL 
U &U3lt r*. SOCIM^ SCIENCES , 

A- number of fundamental recurring issyes pervade current discus- 
sions atoutFe^e?al policies for the support and use of psychological 
?nd sSdal Sees research. These issues also seem, ^o pervade the 
"nvironS^U^^ National Science Foundation's psychological and 
social-sciences iteseatch support programs. 

(1) 
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to support S?hor Sie3^ lilted extent under its iuthoritf 

had 4en detnbSSd tit i T"" i''"''^^ «"^h research 
to fund resS in the "s^Hl fn7.?''' ^^^i "^^P""* ^"t'^o^tv 
considerable e5 dence of theler^ ^'^l^f'^'- However, despite 
psvchological and " ooial s L^c s re'oa?.?' ^f-*^"""^ 
tinue to criticise Ferlernl ?m2! ^'^^'^f^F'^' fon^e pohcymakers con- 
whet her the Si sdSs relfc d-^bate 
search iustify e=xpoiiSe ol^l^n^vZ"''^'^'' whether topics of re- 
- research does anj^thin" more tW f^^^^^^^^^ ""'^ ^^^ial 

^ t.ons about the caSes ^nluicS^hiiZ^^^^ commonsense .o-' 

\ founding patterns V 

; hold considemble exSec aUon?rS Jh^^ P^'icymakers appear to 
1 psychological and social rSar^lf w^ problem-soMng ut lity of 
land applied research in plvZt<^ZTf^ ^"-'f ' ^""^^"^^ basic 
but a 'fraction of th6 tot-iVFodorn wJl^ the social sciences constitutes 
1976, an egtimated $493 o miS ^^''•y^b budget. For the fiscal year 
research bud-et alltntT^ 1. l*"^"*-^ P*^^"^"* of the Fe/eral 

FurtheSfe JSerarexne^^^^^^^^ 'P'^^^ research 

sciences do not Wem to recoS fieedT'/"'^ P'T"*^^ these 
storehouse of basic research findiiV^^find in ^"^^ru'^i*' ^^^^^^te 
sai-y structure for subsequent Si^onf ^^ '^^""^ t^e neces- 
ical and . social res^rrX^LcPSelonlS^^^ P^^^olog- 
expenditures for applied and jilicy Srchfn fh?"^'^}^^'^ ^^^^^^ 

teXis^iS" ^^^^Sl-^^^ 

resSh^iSetilS'te 

the support of more applied rrselrcli in twi^ '°"-c^' to^^^I 
fiscal year 1970, about 20 SSt of 

::^pplied research. ft^'^iSlTStf^'^^^^^^ 




pa te?n of relative doclhic seems associated with the mceptionlof the 
\iXvch kVV^,d to ??atronal Needs (RANN) program. For eiimple, 
n the fiscaVyear 1970, before the EANN P^°g^'^>'^^S^^^^^ 
for basic ana*appli?d research lu tli.ese sci<?ncos ^o^^f^*" ed 1^ t^ei^ent 
of the Foundation's research budget. In the fiscal year 19.76 <f is esW 
maS Lt NSF's basic and applied psycholo^cal s°Jia^ en^^^ 
research support programs decreased to constitute about 5 p^cent oi 
uTe FounSn-s^re^arch J^udgft, The Congre^ seems- tojave ex- 
pressed its approval of these trends, as evidenced by actions taken on 
the Foundation's fiscal year 1976 budget Tha aouse anf Senate 
authmizhig cominittees for NSF.placed a floor }obligati6n|ninima) 
"of $23 million on applied problem-oriepted social r^^^arch^d policy 
re^arch funded by toN. At the gart^e time, the Senate Ah^^V^^- 
tions Committee instructed the Fpijiidation to cutfoack on i| scientific 
research support program and to ma,ke cuts first m non-KJJJ« basic 
i K applSTLiaFresearch P>-«g^«"}^.-:. (however this ach|n led to a 
-proportionality reduction to $19.? billion for EANN appiie^ social 

losearcli.) ' ■ , * - ,'■,.!'•. 

The establishment of priorities for research support ! ^ • 

Another set of issues defining current coMtroversies for psycliolojrical 
and social sciences iiesearth conoerns-the.extont ;f . 
tists andpolicvmakers C5iniestabl.sh pnonties'for th^ support pf basic 

■ and applfed ifseaCclijvvliKli would hasten tlio^lovelopment of lagging 
areasVf un<le.^tandihg, a>id pro.not.? the ij^vnmu atiofi of ^l^J^^^}f 
and research iindings to help solve problems. Nuniei-oils studios of 
needs and resiiairh priorities fot; these .sciences liaye been conductecL 
in file past. However, tliey do not betMn^j»fT\vays to have provided u^ful 
ouKlam-c. Several studies of pi;ioritre/are iiow underwOT, ^eluding 
c<.n.ni-ehensive a.sse.s..inonts by the General Accounting pffice, and by , 
tlie Committee on the Studv of Social Keseaivli and Development, at 
tlie National Academv of Sciences. The latter study was requested by 
tlie Science and Tecllnoloirv Policy Office (now redesignated Policj 
Research and Anal\-sis Division of the Scie^fic, lechiiicaUand Inter- 
national Aflairs I)irectorate) of the National Science Foundatjon 
Among its preliininarv lindings are iliat social .science reseat ch and 
developnient expeifdit\ires totaled about .$1.2 billion for the fiscal 
year 1975 The study raised nunievous questions aboub-'tlie purposes, 

■ quality, and tlie iise, of this reseai-A/nd development; ,> 

^ In this connection^iator ^Vit^a.n V. Roth Jr. '?t>-«f^f^^^ « ^lU 
in December 197.-> (S^SiOSi^pi'OVKle the Congi^^ss with better 

^ .Tl,e ron^re^s 1ms not yet eompleted action on 'the A^^l ^ejir t}OJJ,,^„SP bmlset 
request. However the F«'yi''«*Vl_ltv (cnn^ "•^'^ "W''''^ 

4 and senBory nlipIolOK/>nn(l per«^^^^ ^^^^ request The Inrpe^t 
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information for oversight of social research and deVelopinent pro- 
grams Among Its provisions for better accountability is one that' 
would have required the Office of Management aiid Budget to approve 
all l^edera grants and contracts for social research auAdevelonineiit 
which would total more than $25,000, * 
^ The National Science Foundation has initiated activities to examine 
Its psychological and social sciences support programs and to improve 
the mana^eihont and conduct of thd^ support programs. The Fouii- 
dation fi/nded dt^ommittee of the National Research Council to con* 
duct a cjhnprehensive assessment of the management, priorities, and' i 
output 6f NSF's psychological and social sciences rci^earch support I 
^^n^^^'n "^^^'^^ ^^Vovt was released for coniineut in Februafcvi 
IfU^ythe, final report was published in August 1.976/ (The appendi'x/ 
of t^is committee print has a summaiy of the report> cpnclusipns.)., 
7W di-fficulHe^ of preprograming prioritJes for rpsearch 

At least two other recent studies liave been completed on i'aoets'of 
these issues. One addressed the psychological ajid social science re- ^ 

.^^arch progi-ams of the National Institute of Mental flealtli,-* and 
the other general Federal social rese^arcli programs, including those 
ot tile jMjitional Science Foundation.' Both of these studies Indicated 
tliat^it is impossible to pi^program priorities for basic reseai^ch since 
neither scientists nor their Federal siiousor^ can pmlictihe outcome 
or eventual utility of basic research findings. These groups also agreed 
that there is sufficient evidence to demonstrate n\nt> Federal ba^ic 

, research support programs have generated a considerable bodv of ' 
usefnl hnV ings and that more emphasis should be given tosuppd^tiuo'^ 
basic psyohologiciil atid social s(>iences researdi. The^e fiirdiugji diffeV ' 
considerably from those of ^ 1975 internal NSF management iVeport 
on social sciences which concluded that the 'Division of Social 
bciences should rdopt social utility mterja for the suppoit of^basic 
and applied research simjlar to th6 liBlitv criteria used in the RANN 
progx-am. The Foundation did not release this repoYt because there was 
no consensus on its findings. " ' . f 

Sles^^^^ ^^^2^*^^^ quant imire and nonqitantitatice^ 

Discussions of Ee^leral support for the psychological and social 
sciences, (Specially of NSF support program^, include yet another 
assue, that of the appropriate mix between *5s(fientij5caliy rigorous, 
•quantitative, and methodologically sound'' bagc resc^arch studies, and 
other basic research studies wliicli use nou^Uarititative approaches, 
Such as case studies and institutional studies. As noted previou$l\^ ' 
original copgressipnal l•eser^nltions about the FoundatiQU a slipix)!*^ 
of potentially controversial and politically sensitive i-eseat^ch led to \ 
imtial cong ressional rejection of the socialsciences as an explicit area 
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of NSF support wlieu the Foundation ^vas fii^st .^^^tabhshed m lOoO. 
These critici^ns seem to hfive been mitigated by NSF s early decision^ 
to emphasize the funding of quantit^itive and methodologically nj?or.l^ 
ous studies. Thisempha&is coincided with the '^belmvioral revolution 
of the l«60s, when social scientists themselves e:«)ressed a preference 
for doing quantitative research. However, some social scie^ists ai^ 
naw complaining that the Foundation lias: overemphasized ftethoclo- 
lofficallv rifforous, quantitative studies, which have not enlianced the 
stat^-of-the^art of these disciplines as had been expected. Some aj^ 
note tliat the Foimdation's support programs, impose the criteria 
the physical and natural sciences on subject matter whicli does not 
lend itself to quantification. In summary, more attention may have 
to be giyen to determining the appropriate mix of quantitative ana 
nonquantitative studies, since many social scientists are calling for 
Wre basic qualitative research studie^of norms, values, and institu- 
tional factors— of the basic qualitative issues, which delimit public 
' policy choices f^r social progmms. 
The ttse of, social researdh in policTpnaking 

A final issue i^e-rvading these discussions deal? with the need to 
assess further obskc^e-'^ ^^'^^^ research in policymaking. 

Many recent studi^ of »this issue indicate that politics and emotion 
constitute tlie niajoi\ obstacles to the use of soci(il mforma^ion. home 
.policyniakei-s will nk use psychological and^^ social sci^^nce research 
findings if these are\coiinterintuitive t6 their notions of the causes 
and effects of human bfehavior and social change. \ ^ 

D. TIIE ORIGIN AXD EVOJ^lViOX OP I^SF REPONSIBILITIES FOlt PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AXD SOCLVL SCIENCES \ 

Congressional criticisms of the potentially scientifically nonrigorous 
and politicallv sensitive nature of the social sciences diminished when 
NSF began to sponsor studies^which were distinctly qui^ntitatiV^ m ^ 

orieiijtation. . j \ m 

At first the Foundation supported biolo^cally oriented studies m 
psychology and anthropology from the Divisions of Biological and 
Medical Sciences and Mathematical, Physical and Ehgineerincr 
Sciences. Shortly thereafter "sociophysical sciences we^e added. 
NSF gradually increased support for other social sciences di^cip ines: 
sodiplo^, geography, linguistics, and social psychology, biit almost 
. - exclusively for quantitative, scientifically rigorous studies. Inl9b0 the 
\ Foundation created a Division of Social Sciences in tlte Research 
\ Directorate, and thereafter added suppoit for political science, instoyy 
\and philosophy of science, science policy, economics, and other ^tudi^s 
at the interface of science and society. \ 
\xpan8i(m of the Foundation's mandate in J 968 to include social 
\ sciences -and applied resedrch ' \ 
In 1968, when a bill to create a National Foundation for the Social 
"Sci^ifees was under consideration in the Senate, the Conffre^eni^tM 
Public Law 9(M07, a law which, ip part, jimended the Fou^datSm^ ^ 
mandate by giving explicit recognition to the Foundation s role fot 
suppojLting social, sciences. This action can b^ interpreted^ as refiecting\ 



congrossipnnl approval of^rtlio dirootidns takiMi in the Foundation's 
^ social Tosf air h proorrams (and to the Foundations creation of the 
Division of Social Sciences in-lOGO). 

' Public Law 90-407'also <?ave the Foundation authoritv to sui>T)ort 
^ipphed im'arch. This. action has had laajoY implications for XSF 
social reseavch suppor>^proo:ranis. Support for prohlem-orientod ap- 
piled sodial research programsMn RAXX has conhistontly increased, 
at IS eshmatod^^hat in the fiscal year 1976/total funds allocated for 
KA^N social problem-oriented. research progi-ams exceeded by a fac- 
tor of about seven funds allocated to other api)lied social research 
programs. 

-A capsula pic|:ure of the funduiVr historv for the^e sciences is o-iven 
next: • . - ' ^ 

NSF FUNDING FOR BASIC, APPLIED ^fiD SOCIAL PROBLEM-ORIENTED RESEARCH 
• (In millions of dollarsi 
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, Not elsewhere classified, generally used as the reporting category for RANN problem-oriented social research 
redJctfon7ra^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^'^'^'^ ^"^^ proportionality 

Current organhaJlonal ammgemeyifs for psj/chologlcal and social 
sciences research 'support in the T^AXX pioqram a)id in the Direc- 
^ ' torafe of Biologicah Behavioral and Sociul Sciences 

There have be^Mi recent reorganizations in both the RAXX program 
^ft'Tf^^ ^^^^ Division of Social Sciences at the XSiMn brief, durinir 
1974, the problem-oriottted socialresearch proofranis in RxVXX's sec- 
tion on Social Systems and Ilunian Resources (SSIIR) were trans- 
ijerred to a nl2w program category called prodncti\itv. Some of the 
oVigmal SSHR support prograrns wero terminated, or given legs ejn- 
phasis, for instance, those in social data and evaluation. More emphasis 
se^s to have been placed on the interdisciplinary (problem-oriented) 
research relating to social services delivery questions. 

Jk 1975, the fcft-mer Division of Social Scie;ioe>, one separate division 
in tlW research directorate which inchided all disciplines, was placed 
undeHhe jurisdiction of the newly created Directorate for Bioloo^ical 
Eehav^ionil and Social Sciences. Some of the Division's functioiPs for ' 
social VeSearch, that is, for anthropology, linguistics, and^ocial psv- 
chologj^ were transferred fvoiyi the Division ^Social Sci^ces to the 
newly cf^ated Division for Behavioral ami J^Wiral Scie.nces. Tn Feb- 
niary 1075, Dr. Richard Atkinson, a psychologist, was named Deputy 
Director df the Xational Science FoundMiori, and then in July 1975 
acting hea* of the Directorate of Biological, Behavioral, and Sociiil 
brtences^^Si^bfeequently Dr. Eloise Clark, a biologist, was named head 
of the Directorate. Some reports indicate that the effect of the re- 
organization^ lias been to give the psychological and social sciences 
more status ahd visibility within the NSF. However, this conclusion 
IS not yet cleary 

2a 



i.,XATIOXAL SCIENCE F0U\DATI05: BASIC ANH) APPLIED PSVCHOLOGICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENXES feCIENTrlf'lC RESEAItClI PRoiECT SUPPORT PR0QUA:NES 

Several issues may be raised about tbe .Foundation's basic and ap- 
plied psychological and. social sciences scientifiq resoMjch project sup- 
port programs. These include: tfie importance bf^e program for 
acadojnic institutions, funding* urob|^itis, determining and articulat- 
ing priorities, the distribution oetween continuing support projects 
an(J new projects,, the possible colicentration of awards, and the ade- 
quacy of advisor}', panels. 

The importance of the program for academic institutions * v 

Funding data-indicate that while the ]?ational Science Foundation s 
suppoit program constitutes only about 10 percent of all Fedeml ex- 
penditures for these K'iences, this support program seem^ to be critical 
and essential to FeileraJ policies and pmgrams for the conduct of 
basic and applied social and psychological research in academic in- 
stitutions. For example, in the fiscal ^^r 1974, 86 percent of NSF 
expenditures for. basic aTid japplied psychological- and social science^^, 
i*esearch were perfonned in academic institutions. Moi^e importapit 
X)^thapsi during the fiscal >:ear 1974, NSF expenditures for basic and 
applied psychological and social sciences constituted 45 percent of all 
Federal agency basic a»d applied research expenditures' foJ^ these 
sciences in Amerfcan imiversities^ and colleges. The importance of 
the F<hindation's role is Evidenced' especially in tlie disciplines of an- 
fhropology, history, linguistics arid political science for which it pro-, 
vided, hi 1974, more than half of all Federal agency funds for academic 
basic and applied r(]^earch and 70 perceht or more of all Federal basic 
research funds for academic rescaixilY. ifSF sujDport also constitute>d 
about two-thirds of all Federal funds awarded to academic institu- 
tions for interdisciplinary basic psychology and social research* 
projects. ' ^ , • 

Issue^im. funding for psychological and social sciences research i 

The Foundation's role^s a supporter of psychological aTid[Jpoial 
sciences research seems to be imdei'jnined, however, by a considerably 
diminishing supply of research funds to suppoii these fields. Psycliol^ 
•ogy and social sciences have consistently been the least .successful of 
all fields of science suppoiled in NSF,. in terms of numbers o< awards 
made in relation to the number of proposals submitted, and the amount 
of grant funds awarded, in relation to the dollar amounts requested. 
Suc^ss, rates for these fields of ^science average about 40 percehtage 
points belo-vv the-mbst successful fields. NSF'^s role as a supporter of 
basic and nonproblem-oriented applied research has. also diminished 
considerably since inception of the EANN program. IVhen asfeessed 
in terms of ^glollar support, NSF awards for basic and applied research 
in these areas have increased about one-third since 1966, in tenns of 
current dollars. In terms of constant ^ollars, these kums decreased by 
about 15 percent. These patterns are significant, iji themselve^s but 
especially important when compared with the' doubling inthb number 
of academic psychological and social scientists that has occurred since 
1965, 

The com/plexity of determining and articulating program priorities 
. Questions have been raised about whether the Foundation's support 
programs for the psychplogical and social sciences might better 



justified ftiul inulei-htood if tlio agon<?y better articulates^ its program 
accoinpli^liineiit.s aiul program vobjoctives./rhere serins to he' con- 
siderable evi|lence to indicate that tli^ Foundntion lias established 
. Ijriorities for its progranus and -that it prepai»es i^iternal documents 

♦ \vhich,are used to justify its snpjmrt priorities. Genoral program prl- 
, orities, which are expre.ssed in public do(^'uments, ind^ite tliat ^{SF i^ 
. interested in funding studies ^^hich^ advance the im'tTu^slology of 0e 

social sciences and which generate cuniiiluti^e udvancirfi in the dis^;i- 
phne.s siippor^iHl, However, iiif?ufllcifint elTort. stH-jns be niaile^'in 
NSF's public docuuK'nts/ espceially animal leport- aj^d budget ?if1)- 
missions ]to exjdaln the>e priorities and I^a.^t and [)riisent piogmmi- 
' ij;^atic effoi'ts in terms of these priorities. ^ . % , 

Speeial attention st'enis to be nmled to identifyof^peclalh' tho i-atjon- 
i\h and funding patterns /oi- eoutinuiiig awards/stndcAt training,^ 
suppoit for equipment. deMdopmeiit of data bases alui ii^stituti^mjil 
siippoiit programs. There are indiiKition^^jJiowover. that dVnsiotKvJ 
rcpoi'ting praii^iies woidd liave to he modified iu ordei- to meet tliM* 
reipjiremont^^. Freiiueutly. many rest*M"eh performers , do not [irovule 

* tlio pQiuidation v ith reoorts on publications which re.stdted from XSF 
project support. Tiuaddltfon. the Di\ision of Social Sciences piv,fers 
to wait. (According to-some. re})orts, until re.-earch luis been reported in 
tlie teehnijjal literature before describing research accomplishments, to 
the i)ubhc. This practice coincides with the requirements of scientific 
integrity* but nuiy hamper exped^t public account ability. 

Dlsti%utl(/n of UbOurcts httireen continuing and m w project support 
The isvsue of t^ntinning support projoet^ In the social seieuces si-ems 
to require elaVi/ication especially ^ince the Foundation does not s.'om 
to ihake sufficicmt elfort to indicate public ly the iHentity.or grant num- 
\)0T of C(mt inning a^^ard.^ or the cumulative amount of ,contiiTifi1}g 
:ii\vards. Sf>nie crant num])ei*s ]ia\e recel^ed amendments which cuuui- 
latively total about $1 million for funding over a 5-yeaT perio^d. Many 
,of tlu^o amended regular gi-ants and amended continuing gra^jts^an 
1)0 considered aP> XSF psycliologieal apd social sclenceFi researcjii pri- 
, orities. The data for tlio fiscal year 1075 indicate that 1n a few spcLal. 
.MMeiiee disciplines mor^ than 50 perceut of -the awards mafde ai*e^or 
amcyulments of regular or continuing grants, not for ngw pro]?»ft. 
support. Continuing grants are not reviewed aceoi'dingcto the ex- 
t^nal peer mview process ev^r\^' time they are amended; therefore^it 
seems that questions can be raised re^^anling the extent of annual peqr 
ami i)anel review of funding fdr somcvsocial sciences disciplines. He- 
porting procedui-es ^for amendments ^l^o seem to merit attention so 
that continuing grants may be Ijetter identified to assist potential 
proposal submittei's and others iu identifying and tracing priority 
ai*eaS of support. ^ . ' - 



Computatioiis of data describing the Found^t ion V psychological 
and social sciences suppoit programs tend to indicate .that awards 
seem to be son^ewhatdisprop||^tionately eoncentrated in a feW:Schools. 
For example, in the fiscal year 1974, five schools •^vere.a^nong the top 
10 recipients of awards for psychology and social sciences, Wised, on 
the amount of funds awarded and proposals funded.'^hese scfiool^ 
^ constituted I'A percent of the total number of schools subhiitting pro- 






posals and th^y received 15 percent of the funds awarded. In psy- 
choloffv, tlie top 15 scliools, by award amount, received about 42 per- 
cent of the huKh awarded for this discipline. Th(f.top 15 scliools m 
ppvcholo^y by.succes9Tatio (proposals funded in relation to proposals 
subniittedUiad submitted 19 percent of the proposals i^ceived and re- 
ct>ived 83 ^rcent oi thcu^nints a\^^lrded. The to4>45 schools i«i social 
sciences, by amoimt of award received SS^perce^it of im funds awarded 
for social sciences. Thfe top 15 schools hi social scieiic^by success ratio, 
had submitted 16 percent of the proposals received by NSF for social 
sciences: the bchools received 27 percent of the proposal awards made. 
There is i^oiiie information to indicate that top, recipients may not be 
tlie l>est research perfoi^iers. Quostions are raised therefore regarding 
the iwQd to evaluat/^ further whether XSP^'s tx)p i-ecij)ients in social 
sciences are the best performers in terms of resea^elf output. ' ^ 
The adequacy of adkusoi'y pm^els " - ' 

Several otliev internal maiiauement issues are discussed. Among the 
more important, it is noted ;hfit the "Foundation does not appear to 
have constituted advisory pa)\els for soiii^ of the disciphne areas sup- 
portod, or })rograms areas which seem to be enii|hasized. Panels did 
not exist in the fiseal vear 1075, for instance, fdr geography, socia 
indicators, liiiguistK-s, law. and social scjence, scihice ix)licy, special 
})ropcts, and programs Mipporting mathematicj^; Knd social Sciences, 
development of longitudinal data bases, and re.^earcli m modelling. 
The Foundation undoubtedlv uses a^l hoc reviews and consultations 
witli outside professionals to 'seek Icruidance in establislung new pro- 
<rrain emphases or vvlieir>fmuling cumulatively large continuing 
" awards for specific topics, su^h as social indicatoi-s, management facil- 
ities and development of data bases. However, the queKtimi can be 
raist^d about whether (nl hoc Vevicws are shffi.ueiit for 1arg^MnterdlS- 
- ciplinarv proirram areas of continuhig duration, 



. The following arcanionc: the other relevant management issues, 
Fir-t, is the issue of determining an appropriate mix betjween qiianti^- 
tativelv orienPed basic research studies and other types of basic re- . 
search" studies which do not use quantitative methods, stich as case^ 
studies and institutional studiysrSecond, questions are raised whether 
X,^p'Mipported i)rojein,s mavV^verlap or duplicate those of other 
air<^ncics. Areas for possible inquiry include support programs m psy- 
ciiolocrv, ec(moniic.s, socioloirv, m\ interdisci])linary projects. ^ 
(Jeuerallv, it is recomized that the nature of scK^itific i^search prob- 
ably prevents NSF from rigidlv preprogramming basic research prior- 
ities Nevertheless, the Foundation does seem,*o have made attempts 
to foiniulatenn-iorities. The i^^ue is whether NSF has a respon/^ibllity 
to articiiljate l)etter. its priorities to Membors of Congress and the 
public, and to assist reseairliei^.^staff or other agencies and its own 
personnel in identifying lagging*or promising areas of research, 

F. PROBLKM-ornKXTED APPLIKD SCTCIAL ^?ESEARCII IN" TIIE PROGRAM OP - 
^ UKSKARCII Are[>IKn*T0 XATIOXAL XEEDS 

' The Research ^pipilied to Natfoi^dl^Needs Program f KANN) was 
initiated in tlie* fiscaj; vear 1071 to implement the provisions of Public 

erJc ' . . 
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Law 90-407 wliicli, in part fjavc tlio Foinulation added autlmiit v\\> 
^ conduct "applied roj^earch rele\ant to national .problems in\olvin*» thd 
public interest." The RA'NN. profrranK as created by NSF, supports\ 
probleni-oi;iented interdisciplinary research which nlcets specific user ■ 
needs, cross-cuts the responsibilities of other atrencies, rrenerates com- 
j^arative findin«^. or is done oi\ behalf of c/mcr arrcncies to avoid bias 
whicli niifrht insult from an agency spon^oi iu<r polie) research related 
to its mission/ ^ 

RAXN" has supported applied social science research since its in- 
ception. Thisj)r6^]:ram has evidenced a consistent inci-ease in support, 
from about $7 million in the fiscal vear 1071 to a con^yre.ssionally jnan- 
dated niinimum of at least $23 niiilion for fiscal vear 1076. (Applica- 
tion of the "proportionality'' provisions of the NSF Fiscal Year 107G 
Appropriations Act (P.L.;04'-11(;) redmn^l the minimum re(inirement 
to $19.5 million.) The C^^ngiv^ directed that XSF ^nve 'ti)eeial atten- 
tipn^m its fiscal year l^TC) ?oq\A] sciences pro£rram to ai)plied .-ocial 
research and policy research to aSMst in solvint/ nrbaiK unmieipal. wel- 
«fare, and general o^'owth and nroducti; itv problems. (Tjie IToum- Au- 
thonzatioa Committee «:ave the same siiendincr floor of i^23 million 
and emphasis to the fi^^al year 1978 RAXN social research prd^rain.) 

Several shortcomin^rs in the mananrement of th6 RAXN^prograin 
have been identified. These criticisms have come from both Members of 
Congi-ess and fi-om the General Acconntin": OOice in a r^i)ort. entitled 
Opportnuities^for Improved Mananremcnt of the Research Annlied 
to National Needs Pro^rrani." ^ 

Project diivUcation; re search not related to-'jiatlmig}^ needs': and 

lack of generalization of, r^earch results 
^ Concrressional criticisms of the RANN ]{rbnrram mclude the follow- 
ing: Some projects duplicate or overlap the responsibilities of other 
agencies; some research is unimportant when compared to "national 
needs"; and the results of some-sfnd;es cannot be generalized, for in- 
stance, from one community to another. ^ 

^Difftcidties of determining priorities . ^ . • ^ 

The GAO's study identified several manafrement, problems Vhicli 
may contribute to these shortconiinfrs. The study indicated that most 
of the pnoritiefffpr specific social science studies are determined by 
NSF officials or by the trepd of unsolicated proposals. GAO reooi|i- ' 
mended that manaorement would be improved, potential duplication 
would be a\^ided, and utilization would be enhanced if RANN pro- 
gram management attempted systematically to obtahi a widor range 
of opinions about priorities for research. Specifically, the GAO noted 
that while NSF has Cy^tablished an irtteragencv coordinating commit- 
tee for RANN. as well as a snbsidiarv committee for social sciences, 
tho committees have not played sinriiifi^oant roles and have not met as 
freqtaently as necessary. The GAO also suggested that. the determina- 
tion of priorities for research would be im|5roved if RANN manage- 
ment made moreteffort to solicit the vie)v of potential users in problem ^ 
identificatioh and procrram formulation. One of 'the RANN's social 
science research projects — on -reveTme sharing-^is used to illustrate 
these issues. It is a^so noted that RANN has not cQnstitnted discipli- 
nary advisor}' groups for most social^sriences project and that it might 
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be useful to cousidei- convening such groups to provide RAX^ with 
additional advice about reputable t-eseaichers and important i-esearcli 
trends. N^F has-inade some of'tlie recommended changes, but has- 
questioned whether it would be cost-efffctive to' widen the priority- 
determination mechanisms as recommended. 

ProTposal review procedures — j _ 

■ The General Accounting Office also suggestefthat proposal if view 
procfifhfres seem to warraitt improvement. The data and analys»»pro- 
vided by GAO indicate that program managers, who select reviewers, 
should be more obiective in M'lection and that tliey should include a 
voider spectrum of individuals, especially more potentiaLuSere i» Pro- 
posal review. GAOs. work also suggests that researchers should be 
* given^ore information about why a^wards might have been declined. " 
Problems m uiilization planning and activity ^ 

Both GAO and congressional critics have also faulted RANN's utili- 
zatioA (tlM is, deliberate application) activities. NSF inain|ains that 
studies which might'seem to duplicate the activities of other agencies 
ai-e -supported for a variety d¥ Teasons, including the needs: (1) to 
compile a quantitative basis of policy information for,decisi^ninaking, 
(2) to support interdisciplinary research which other a^ncies may 
not be- capable of managing, (3) to train other agency tf^t'so^inel in 
.problem research management,, and (4) to conduct impartial -studies 
' whoso outcome might be biased if th^ study were to be coilducted by a 
mi'ssion agency dirertlv responnible for administering a'progrwn. 

G-VO's study of RAXX utilization demonstrates sevotal inadeqiia- 
oiesf which do "not seem to have imprc^ved even though E ANN has iin; 
.proved its utilization plans. Based upon its research, including assess- 
ineut« of RAXX .=ocial research programs. GAO recommended tliat 
RANX make svstrtnatie. attempts to identify potential users and htiv- 
i-iers to utilization when a research program is being formulated. The 
GAO also recommended that RAXX conduct better evaluations of 
proiect results. XSF disasrreed somewhat with these repommendations. 
notii^g that it might iiot'alwavs be Cost-effective tb identify all users 
and barriers to utilization in the program planning stage, since many 
usei-s and barriers to utilization can be identified only as the research . 

progresses^ ' , ■, ^ ■ . •>- x» * xtxt)„ 

The Gfeneial Accounting Office also found deficiencies in RANN s 
utilization library. Oiilv two-thirds of the reports prepared with 
RAXX fundin/r liad been tniasinittod to the agency Jibrar>-, therefore 
" curtailing dissemination. 
Ofh\:r hmes in RAXN Prollem-O^-icnted Social Renearch 
' Tabulations, 'of preliminary data supplied by NSF on fiscal year 
1975 awards indicate that social sciences support constituted about is- 
percent of the RANN budget: the Productivity section managed about ^ 
half; and about 60 percent of all social research awards went to uni- 
. versilty performers. The largest share of RANN social science-^ fund- 
^-^^iiSKvas for economics research (about 40 percent of tl^ total) ; and 
for other fields of social sciences, in decreasing order »n amount of 
funding; othet\sciences, NEC;' social sciences, NEC ; law; science 



»\-Kr stands for "iiot ..fspnlMro olns'.iflpd ' or not fulling within one of the (llscl|)linp 
ronortlnc Stceorles. Thi. reportlat- eatoeorv for applied soQlnl sciences Inrltides „...■<» of 
thelnterdlsclpllna*y.!<ochiI <!Ci«ioen resenrcli UANN supports. ^ 
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policy; psycholo^jjfTocial aspects; political boience; aiithropolog\^; 
computer sciences; aiUl sociology. x 

RAXN seems to have sufficient social science htafF capahilitv to nian-^ 
age these a\var(Js, but it may be necessary to follow RAXN*' manage- 
ment in the future to determine if social bcienccstaff capability wilTbe 
augmented to implement the congressional re,qnej,t^liat KAXX in- 

J crease the amount of applied'sot^hjj-^seaivli jiolii'v leM^arch. 
The inception of RAXN appji?d social research piogVams conicidoil 
with recomnSendations fi-opyliotable sot^iak sriencu ail\isoi#y gioups 
^l^^^^^SF support more pfoblem-oriented .social resoarci^. IIdwcvci': no 
N^F^^rogram includin/r RANN, supports the ci'eutiou of piobloin- 
•2^*\?rtted social research institutes recoinmDndeil in tlu'>c repoi't-. 
RAXX staff indicated that nniverhiiv i)ei'foriner.^ ai'e not" the 
best perfomers of polic.\rppenrch Jbecan?^'nniversitv and dis( ipHno 
reward systems di«coura<re tho coiulijrt of applied* social Vc^cardi 
and p'olicy research. In view of the apparent neeil to enhance the oaua* 
billty of university researchers to do problem-oi ionteii:i)olirv reseai^h- 

^ It may be useful to obtain information aboiit>%the^- RAX\\ niak- 
mg efforts to miprove academic oai^ahilitv to do poUt-v research. 

There is no evidence to indicate that,N.^F has established ineolia- 
nismslfo support s.y|tematic communication between proo-i-am man- 
agers in RAXN ab/ in the Directorate.ijf Biolo<rical. Behavioi'al. and 
Social Sciences. Wirther examination o^his topic mav I>e u^effij since 
KAXX snys It funds basic research, and because problem-oriontcd and 
policy research, rest on previous accumulations of basfc and applied 

* socMl and psychological s#it?ncos knowledge. 

The inadequacy of XSF mechanisfus for rei>oi^iUg funds obligated 
for interdisciphnary.applied soc^t*!" research is aiiother problem The 
general reporting category "social sciences NF.C is used to report 
about 29 potent ofjyll Federal applied social research funds and 8G 

, perr^enf of X SF^ip|Afed social research funds. AdditionaLconsideratioM 
might be given to determining whether this reporting system should 
be improved, so that interdisciplinary projects can be identified better 
m an effort to enl>ance oversight of similar programs, and to evalOaf 
possible duplication among Federal agamies which support polic 
oriented applied social research. , 
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^ Discussions about creating a National Social Science Foundation-^ 
an alternative^ Federal agency whic}i>ight govern *and fund basic, 
applied and problem-oriented psycholorfcal and social re^ear^-h-^havc^ 
reemerged in congressional deliberation?. Adequate a.ssej?.sment of the 
current NbF role and of any possible future alternatives to it. seems, 
to ^^<l»iJ^.continued analysis of the scope, objectives and accomplish- 
ments of the NSF proflrrams and'also of other Federal agency support 
progiams for these sciences. . , ^ , fo J' Fi 



T Vntroductio\- some pervasive issues in the 

'•Sal b™PORT AND USE OF THE PSYCHOLOGI- 

CAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
% TTnr the last several decades, the Federal Government has main- 

Numerous factors both extrinsic and mtrinsic to these .ciences 
doubtedly contribute to this situation. , „. the subiect 

Two external factors seem to be mos^important First the suD 
mftftPr of the psychological and social sciences, far from bemg esoteric . 
S fit ?nvTJ invo^^^^ topics upon which almost everyone has an 

^-'SSalTciences research. Failures in Social programs funded with , 
' fv^^T^it avs f 5equently are attributed to faulty psychological and. y 
s^SkSffi, but not to a more common reason-barrier^ -', 

"'SSSi'feTtoiTnS^f'S^ science; themselves and to Federal 
nrSraiisTr thei? support add" to the current climate of controversy. 
. SrJeTth4 topi«, which constitute the major foci of current di - 
^SidS aS Federal support for the psychologica and social sci- 
S wiftdi^uted in t?i?s chapter. Among Jopi^c lud^^^^^ . 

s^traSthf^^^^^^^^^ . 

■fbXSXeen thT support of mathematical and nonmathemateal 
bSstSfeandcu^W^ . 

" itkSS to improve the formulation of T?olicies. for. psychological 
and social research inlfSF and iji other agenci^. „«v,,,1o,k, ' 

• Recently numerous aftd prestigious- groui^s of statesmen and Bchokre 
have identified aajnajor ofctacl^ to world peace and balanced g^w^ 

' social problems or problems at fhe interface of science and technology 

fS%TT^i°ti°ti'c-X''^t^ Soie Foundation. 196a 394 p. 

(13) 
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-on the one hand, and society on the other.'" Usually tiiese cryouns 

standmg of tlie fundamental-aspects of human psvcholo-ical a„d s^- 
cial behavior. In a recent Science aiticle, Dr. H. Guy ford Stever 
ftuTbv'^he Signal'! ^'''T' ^rr. Foundation"iscHberone' 
f£rc&AZl s'oSSi^"' ..commendation for more 

l£ms pose for science are immense. Altl.ougrtl?eV inv^^^^^^ 

^ lo5n"nl ^ ^aZ ^'V'^' ^'^''"^"y supported social and psycho- 

logical research and development has become m enterprise of con- 
siderable inagnitu'de. A Federal Council for Science and ShnoS 

rTd it^d'S.KiS'.^^ supported psychological and s3 
K.fD. would total $l.li^8 billum ni the fisc al vi ar 1976 In N.^P fh\^ 
includes suppoit for such subjects as psychology, anthropolo^^^^^ eco- 
nomics, history, inguistics, political science, sociology, and interdit 
ciplmary research m social sciences, including stich topics as iSv and 
^ social science, social indicators, problem-orionted applied soci\l le- 
^fZ"^ categorized in funding reports as "social sciences". 
n.nSl' ^^ definitions of the scope.of these disciplines, see the ap- 
P. r iTh^fi?^ 7?^'; i?'^ '^PP^^'^ ^-"^'^ constituted about 6 per- 
mfi'llr.^^^^^^ outla^^s expected for the fiscal year 

, 1976 Federally funded basic and applied research in psycholoi?|r and 
social sciences, which constitutes about 40 percent of all fellrallv 
" l!?o?o P?>'^^^^J^?ical and social E. & D. was expected to totalfbout 
$493.2 milhpn, estimated for the fiscal vear 1976." Federal support for 
research m these sciences, therefoi-o, has about doubled^ (in tonus of 
current dollars) since 1966 when Federal agencies provided about $^66 
^ million for thoir support. The psychology and social sciona^s share 
of all Federal research support 'activities has stavud about the same in ^ 
^ the 10-year poriod, rising slightly from about 5 percent to 6 percent 
• See tables 1 and 2. ^ t . • 

^*>Thls topic was algo addressed at the 1975 OECD Mlnl^tprtni «,/>nfi«<, 
Aqcjonjinff tS afleport of the nieetfnK rernrrl;i"toVip t i it fe"^^^ 
of rraeticnU/Wthe agenda ttems was 'the critical esRentlalltv of th^ «i "if ^^'^^'"s^mn.s 
' .mlnfster teporte^d] 'Uptll a few years X science a ml" ec foIoU w^^^^^^ ^.^"S 
wifh and appeiire^J to be the domain of natural sciences RefenUv howe^^^^^^ 
come to recognize that the work of the social scientists is Inipbrtant 1^ 
poblems ot man, as disinct from natural vhenomena/ The ministers pa i^i V«^^^ 
l^tcrrehtlonsb^QS between the natural and social science" Th^s^ 
• 1 aUocnt on ©(resources, member «tates recognljse the necessltv of more ClP^^Hf^^ 
CQinf Into the social sciences than has been the case in the nast " OPr-n i« «if 2l 
ducting a merles of comparative studies on the Sj?clal science poliHes n^ 
Including the United States. France. Canada Xorwav and Tan^^^^^ 

World science Leaders Examine Social Xeedn. Chemi'carand Sni^^^^^^^^ ^ 

XI Stever. H. Quyford. Whether the XRP'— The Highw Derivatives- A rhnn*»in^ i ! 
Environment Will Make New Dejnands on the Sclence'^ConiStv ScUco v 
1975: 2flr,. Q-»otIng fi-om: Report of the National RrJence Board Sc^^^^ 
• . lenfSf^H \head. Washington. U.S. Government Printing Oftice 1^)7 4 '^^^^"^^ the Ohal. 

w Ffe^eral Council for Science and Technology. Kenort on th^ PeHorni p * n 
fiscal vear^lD76. Washington. U.S. GovernmefTt Printing Offi^^e io?^"S^ft^:^ program, 

M U.S. Kntlonal Science Foundation. Federal Fundi fftr Resei?^^^^ nl? /I 
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TABLE ..-«OERAtOBUOAT,OHS FOR BASIC RESEARCH (H-l-SVCHOLOCV '^ll^S^Sl'^'r 
|ln thousands of dollars) 



Psychology 



Total 



Bjological 
aspects 



I 



Social 
aspects 



fSS'lKsV «wncies »...>... ... . . 46, 671 

55*.l?S^^"^*^''''5Vt^"ti^^^^^ 47'J5| 

TOtalfiSF. ... , g' 

pKa»VMrl974,total»l|agencle$V::::;";;:;;"^^^^ 49 



Psycho- 
logical 

sciences 
(NEC) 



Social sciences 



ToUl 



Anthro- 
pology 



Economics History 



Unguis- 
, ties 



Political 
science 



6, 063 



23. 778 
28.841 



Social 
sciences 
Sociology (NEC)t 



20,882 
2,303 ... 
20,648 



Total NSF _ 

njctlyetr 1973, toUl liiagencies C.JI.M'I.'.T'""" 50' 
10^' NSF io;oii 



,398 
5,595 



21,^1 



20, 726 



Fiscal year 19727iotalallVgViwtM 'V.IIIl^^ 53' 379 

Total nSF " ift'-Rin 

gwil ywcl971, totalall igerKies Cll 111^1^1111'^'^'" 48' 7W 

Total NSF ' 9 

* )f 1970, total III agencies »11.:V.*"V/. 1' " ' 57 237 

.Total NSF Vgoo 

' 5^.' agenaes" ClI""/.™:"""" 54' 704 

* \TQtalNSF , ^ 6*331 

Fjjwjl^Mr 1968, total all agencies .1. 1"IIirii:"II 97', fif 



22,220 
2,456 

20,580 
2,276 

24, 721 
1,430 

23.899 



044 

1, 040 



pjcal year 1967, total tiragVncierC//-7-l""I":""" , 60' 

Total NSF ^ " ' q',„,, 

Ftaalyear 1966. total all agencies 1. sa'w 

R«al yjar 196S. total all agencies" r.::;::;/.:. '-- 

Total NSF ^ - 

Fljgit^ear 1964, total ilJ^gender»:V////.r//,y™*l 

Fiscal year" 1963^ total aliVgVndesKV;/™.' 

Total NSF 

' FJical year 1962, total all agencies ill"! 
Total NSF.... „^ . 



4,090 
25,695 
3, 628 
27,583 
7,787 
28. 843 
8,010 
25, 124 
7.027 
29,536 
4,210 
28,669 
4, 100 
49,860 
5,554 
36,994 
5, 622 
31,850 

5'/.7i3 

7,285 

4/,Z41 i 

5.715 ; 

'36f,i29 . A.....:.: 

5. 916 

27,563 

4,699 

20,901 _ • 

^391 



3,011 
"2,"6'53' 



90,718 
27, 615 
82,400 



1973 J 25,187 



2,202 



73, 159 



l.SfZ 22,629 



2,583 78,311 



2,224 24,689 



7,316 
174 
3,080 



24, 721 
1, 960 
2,136 



79,683 
26, 117 
69,552 
20,225 
66,118 
14,234 
72, 247 



2,g4 , 15;345 



7,953 



45,293 2,566 ' 61! 506 

1.850 549 14,399 

23.iW> 56.869 

2,418 14,869 

y.K3 44,296 

2,328 11,597 

36,931 

11,097 . 

34,201 

: 13,059 . 

H981 

8.755 , 

18.01a 

6.702 . 

U. 439 
2.773 . 



7.344 
4.100 
8,014 
4,100 
8,605 
3,913 
10^665 
3.886 
9,367 
4,118 
8,651 
3,999 
8,050 
3, 227 
9,211 
3,442 
8.935 
3,612 
9,316 
4,152 
9,338 
4,491 
7^536 



23, 338 

7, 220 
25, 347 

6,270 
25, 122 

5, 220 
21, 712 

4,622 
25,(007 

4,^5 
24, 656 

4,443 
25, 936 

4,111 
25, 615 

4,502 
19, 627 

3,781- 



7,632 

960 
6,219 

928 
5,855 

920 
4,645 

898 
4, 300 

876 
3,662 

733 
4, 424 

924 
4,125 

452 
3,656 

299 



1,95^ 
^1,520 
2,235 
1,450 
2,143 
1,300 
3.059 
1,253 
2,397 
94 

•1,931 

137 
1,811 
1,296 
2.294 
1, 312 
1.426 
1.133 



2, 617 
1, 377 
2,465 
1,407 
2, 221 
1,290 
2, 676 
1,431 
2,699 
1, 395 
2,192 

706 

3, 759 
1. 554 
3. 253 
1.328 
1.893 

865 



16. 328 
2.130 
18.649 
1.769 
13, 079 
1,857 
,11.361 
2,383 
19.450 
2.969 
IS, 551 
2,381 
13,122 
1,311 
15, 823 
1.706 
12J55 
1.654 



16. 



V ■ I : « 



3.641 
16, 234 

2. 712 

12, 127 



7.191 10,828 .—IIIII 
'6.'504""'io."769"IlII""; 



3,658 
'2,'i56" 



8,875 . 



3,219 
9.088 
1, 830 
5,955 

""5.'368" 

"im" 

'T369"' 
''2."a84*" 

Toii" 



4 H!llni??/S?«'W.?IiuIl * colymn It means that data were not available, either because a subject 
K^mm^ ' °' ^^^^ reporting^ not subdivide funds' Into specific subject iu- 

\f^\h^^\^^' '^^?' NECwas called "oiher'l NEC means "not elsewhere classified 
not falllngwithin an existlngdiscipline category or being Interdlsciplinaiy. classified. 



28,505 
10,308 
19, 421 
9,203 
16. 134 

m 

193 
216 
963 
11,980 
12.909 
7, 626 
9.016 
1.811 
11.926 
2,603 
13.814 
3,055 
14. 620 
3,857 
9,636 
2.564 
11.313 

'l5.1i4 

'"3,"895 

"iw 
"'lis' 



SclintlfcAdM SubllTA^h^ Development andOther 
^-ic " ^ ^'S. Government Printing Office. Data for the fiscal vwri i qtr 

•roraaie. la/o estimate and 1974 are from NSF oibllcalion Nn 7«;-i93- 



are from other numbered 
72-317; 1970, NSF 71-35 
1965. NSF 66-25; 1964, 
NSF 61^. 
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nABLE2 -FEOERAl OBLIGATIONS FORAPPLIED RESEARCH IN PSYCHOLOGY ANDSOCIAt SCIENCES. lOTAL FEDERAL FUNDING AND NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION FUNDING, BY DISCIPLINE 
r ' . FISCAL YEARS 1960-76, ESTIMATE* * ' ^ 

^ .'jr - * tin thousands of dollarsl , ' " ■ ' : . 



Psychology 



Social sciences 



5 Biolojical 
Total' aspects 



^ Psycho- 
loticai 
Social ' sciences 
aspecU (NEC) 



Total 



Anthro- 
poloiy 



EconoP- 
ics 



IJistory 



Linsuis- 

tics 



Political 

science Sociology 



Social 
science 
(NEC)t 



89,818^ 
1,220 

FlKtj^iin975rwtjnute. total all agencies K 85, 123 



Flscil'mr 197$, estimate, total all agencies'.. 
Tout NSF. 



FlKil yMM974," wtimttV.^Vtai j^'ageK^^^^ 93. 288 

'k Tow RSF...... ^ : 9^ 

^ -r\^s^t 1973, tots! lU at endes».: 65. 544 



1.090 
288 
940 
544 
910 



-ToW HSF. 
ear 

SF> 

Total NSF - ^ „^ 

Tlacal year 1972, total ail agtncies* 67. 520 

Total NSF " 

Fiscal ye*f 1971, total ill agencies*-,, - 

Total NSF r „ 

'-Fiscal HUT 1970, toUI aU agencies ,^ 56, 091 



66,483 
180 



Total NSF 

Fiscal yur 1969, total all agencies « 

Totel RSF 

•Flsat year 1968, total all agencies ^ — . — 

Total liSF - 

Fiscal YMr 1967, total alt agencies K...^....^ 

Total NSF. tt:i 

Fiscal veer 1966, total all agencies^.... 

Total NSF ~ i — 

Fiscal year 1965, total alt agencies^ r.. — ... 

Total L 

Fiscal year 1964, total all^gencies > ~ 

Total NSF ^ 4.— 

Fiscal year 1963, total all agencies * .... — 



I year 1963, 

- Total NSF 

n$cal 
Total 
; Fiscal 

* "Tottl iwi . 

"^iFfical year 1960, toUl all agencfes*. — 



Fiscal yur 1962, total all agencies ' 

Total NSF.-..-- 

^ Fiscal year 1961, toUl all agencies w - 

e ' Total NSF — — — 



120 
48,665 

43ri8i""' 
47,"998*'" 

45^6"II! 
49f025"I! 

'36,'277*;':: 

■28."509"II! 
"29,554""! 

aioi'II! 



32, 129 
940 
31,651 
840 
35, 154 
720 
16,582 
70O 
16,048 
680 
14, 812 
150 
15,605 
90 
21,260 

■"17^830" 

"io",W 



200 
210 
192 
2,364 
6,155 
7,905 
1,032 
""913" 
'2M35" 925* 
■3'7Vl55"."r."IlI."."" 
"35,"387"I-"lriI."I 



57,489 

280 a 
53,262 

250 o 
57,942 

220 
46,598 

210- 
45,317 

200 
44,166 
30 
39,454 

30'. 
26, 4^2 



6,652 



6,701 



4, 611 

"3,009 



713 



264, 982 
17,952 . 
260,329 

17,015 . 
218,340 
12,902 - 
217,943 

12,187 . 
230,749 

10, 347 ^ 
236.098 

6,228 . 
149,734 

5,348 . 
147,562 

4,438 . 
133,892 

2, 993 : 
131,818 
1,191 
121,319 

1 897 

90,458 

. 675 

68,503 . 

, 1,076 

54.918 

""43"934"III""-"I"" 

7"32j966"IIIH"I"II 

"""26,"705"""IU1I-I" 



111.764 

1,755 -. 
100.876 

1.455 -. 
93.230 
1,050 
66,706 
2,444 -. 
57.029 
1,987 
49.855^ 
1,538 
58,396 
1.022 . 
52,579 

462 - 
52.619 
1,302 - 
1.876 ^ 49.^5 . 

1,191 . 

43.771 - 
1.897 - 



1,801 



366 
"337" 
"337" 
"24'5"' 
"248" 
"516" 

"lis" 
"lie" 

"200"' 



912 
■""877' 

"iVodr 

T.'iis" 
"iV28r 

"Ui48' 
"""178 
■"""198" 
367* 



9.716 

270 
8.857 

240 
6.240 

210 
4. 159 

209 
1.754 

356 , 
2.911 

470 
3.658 
.951 
5.613 

238 . 
3,721 



1.912 



57.793 

670 
64,903 

600 
A 999 

510 
89,735 

500 
98,709 

350 
89,099 

280 
25,365 

400 
28.j838 

"24,863"; 

■"37."353". 

"iulii" 



77, 77^ 
15,257 
77,773 
. 14.720 
62,918 
11,132 
54,821 
'9.034 
6&'42a 

7.654 
89,560 

3,940 
6U036 

2.975 
58,751 

3,73a 
^ 50,321 

1,691 
43,213 

'r"'34,"512 



675 ~ 
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« If no figure aptrtars In a column it means that data n» noJ;^vailable *%^^S2,i^H^i!? 
discipline was not funded, or because reportlngdld not suldivldtpnds into iptclfic subject d sciphnes. 

TBehKe the fiscal year 1968, NEC was called ••othrf." N^lineans not elsewhere (lasslHed, 
U, notfalling within an existing discipline category oitbetngti^erdlscipiinaty. 

"J rr 
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■ « Data are from the NSF annuel series entitled "Federal Funds for Research X)evelopnTent and 
Other Seientlfic Activities," published by^e U,S. Government Printing Office. Data for fiscal years 
1976 estimate, 1975 estimate, and 1974areffom NSFpubllcatlcn No,7 

are from other numbered pu\>Hcatlons as follows: 1973. NSF 74^20-Ai 1972. volume 22; 197J. NSF 
72^317- 1970. NSF 71-35; 1969. NSF 70^; 1968. fiSE 69-31: 1967. r«F 68-27: 1966. NSF 6M9; 
1925; KSFW5; I9M 65^19; 1963. NSF 65:i3; 1962. nSf 64-11; 19J1. N^ F 63-il; end 196d. 

NSF 61 -^a. . * 
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Although tlie Federal Government has continued to allocate con- - 
siderable expenditures for psychological and social sciences research, 
the topitf of Federal support for these sciences seems to be its contro- 
versial today as it was in 1950, when the Congress originjilly opposed 
giving the foundation an explicit mandate for their suppoil. In 1968,. 
the Con^-ess reversed its earlier decision and gave the NSF explicit 
authority to fund social sciences i^esearch" Nevertheless, criticism Rbmt 
Federal involvement in these areas, especially NSF research support 
for these topics, seems to have heightened considerably in recen^ yeai-s, 
resulting not only in charges of wasted expenditures and visel(?ss infor- 
mation, Diit also in the formation of numerous study groups to assess, 
psjxhdlogical and social sciences, research priorities, management, and 
utility. 

Several complex issues seems to underli^y much of the current disen- 
chantment with these sciences. However, |:\Vo issues seem to be'para* 
mount: first, expectations for the behavioral and social sciences fre- 
quently far outreach the^ immediate capability of thes^ disciplines to 
produce policy-relevant information; and second, there seems to be a , 
latk of appreciation for the fact that,sQcial science information alone 
(without political consensus on the need for programmatic application 
of that information^ will not solve social problems. Several specific 
factors contribute .to these problems. These will be 46t^ilGd in suc- 
ceeding sections of this chapter. In brief they are : a preference for 
, Federal agencies to fund applied rather than basic §ocial and psycho- 
logical sciences research } inadequate assessment of priorities for re- 
search support; the possibility of qyer-ettiphasizing thB funding of 
rigorous quantitative basic research to the detriment oi less rigorous 
normative and institutional basic research studies ; and a lack of appre- 
ciation for the limitations of policy-relevant psychological and social 
sciences research. 

A.'^TITOSNDS IN FEDHWlIj SUPPORT OF PiSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL, SCIENCES': 
^ THE CONdlliiTRATION ON FUNDING APPLIED RESEARCH _ ^ 

The pattern of Federal funding for basic and appUed psychological 
and social research undoubtedly contributes to many of the dilemmas 
confroating these sciences. The Federal Goyemment probably is the' 
Nation's largest supporter of basic and applied psychological and so- 
cial research, powever, typically and especially during the last few 
fisdlil years. Federal support for applied research in these disciplines 
has jexceeded by a multiple of three, the amount of FederaJ-ofipJpUi t'lor 
basic research m these disciplines. In fact the Committee on tne' Study 
Project on Social Research and Development of the National Eesearcn 
Council estimated that basic research in social sciences constitutes 
about 10 percent of all Federal outlays for research and development 
in these fields.^* 

The tendency to fund applied rather than basic psychological and 
social i^^search, a support paUem which is the opposite of Federal 

wQiennan Thomas K, Jr. "The Study Project on Social R and D," an interim report 
of the Committee; National Academy of Sciences, July 1975: J), 4. 
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fiiiuliiig trends for (he ^•harclcM-" hcicncos. buch ais pliysics.'; obviously 
curtails the conduct of basic rescaifch whobo principal objectives are 
to accumulate knowU»dge and cxplaliations of tho iTnulaniental aspects 
of human behavior.^^ / , ' 

How do the funding patterns of the National Science Foundation, 
the Federal agency charged witli primary responsibility for the 
strengthening of American science relate to these .trends? During the 
fiscal year 1976 estimated, the NSF Will support ,nbout 11 percent of 
ail federally funded basic aM applied psycliologdcal and social sci- 
ences research, NSF support for basic research in psychology and 
social sciences constitutes about 25 percent of total Federal outlaws 
estfmated for basic research in these fields in the fiscal year 197i\. 
Basic psychological and social sciences research in NSF constitutos 
about 64 percent of the Foundation's total research responsibilities in 
these disciplines, for the fiscal year 1976, estimated. 
^ However, NSF expenditures fof basic and nont)roblem oriented 
applied research in psychology arid social sciences, as a total percent 
of NSF expenditures for research, have decreased considerably since 
\© the inception of the Research Applied to National Needs (RANN) 
program in 1971. For instance, in tihe fiscal ;^'ear 1966, 9 percent of total 
NSF research funds went to support basic and applied nonproblem 
oriented psychological and social research, and in the fiscal year 1970. 
these areas received about 10 percent of total NSF expenditures for 
resoarcli; in the fiscal'year 1976, basic and applied nonproblem ori- 
- ented research in these sciences was expected to constitute about 5 
percent of total NSF expenditures for research." 
- , Preferences for funding applied and problem-oriented psycholog- 
ical and social sciences research seem to have originated in the mid- 
and late-1960s when increasingly large Federal investments began 
^kl^ be allocated to solve intractable social problems. The National 
-Science Foundation's RANN program played a major role in this sup<-^ 
port pattern. Social problem-oriented research in RANN was required 
by congressional mandate to total at least $23 million in the fiscal 

isTKrtoa nnttPrnR are detailed In a report prepared for the House Committee on Science 
and A^tronnS^^ 'The report notes. 1^ Part " . Duslnj? tho four fiscal 

v^ars of 1959. 1064. 1969, and 1974 estimated appUed research In the psycholo^fleal and 80« 
rfflllclences ^nslRtently received the bulk of the funds awarded fw these areas, to be more 
^irPC?8Hnlv^2 P^^^^^^^^^ funds awarded for basic and applied research In Wcholofflcal 

inrt ^nMftl sciences dnrl^ the fiscal year 1959 went to basic research. Flares for other 
??ar^ are - im 41 pere^St ; 1969. 40 percent and 1974 estlm^tefi. 38 percent. . . . This 
io« hA intttrnsted with the patterns of Federal expenditure^^ for Physical sciences research. 
Fnr Hm^me fiacaT years 1964. 1969. and 1974 estimated 61 percent. 70 percent, and 62 
nerceit of ^up^^rt fS Physical sciences went to basic i^search. (fl^ern men t Science 
Policy* "Some cJrrent Issues on Federal Support and Use of the Beha^rnl and Social 
Sciences Statement prepared 111 accordance with the request of the Scl Aire and A«^tro* 
nniit crrommlttee By Genevieve J. Knezo. analyst In science and technolo;jy, Science 
Po 1<^ ResS^D^ ConKresftlonal Research Service. Library of Congress. Nov IS. 

1974 In US Coftcress. House. Committee on Science and Astronautics. Federal Jollcv. 
Plans and OrcanlzAtlon for Science and Technolofry. part TI. Henrlnjrs. June and July 
mrosd ConI 2d sees WashlnJfton, U.S. Government Printing Ofilce. 1974. p. 524.) 

J« it should be that in terms of constant dollars Federa\ funding? for basic research In 
n«?vchol'oclcal nnd social sciences probably has decreased : and that this trend Is not unlmie 
to federnllv supported basic research In the social and -behavioral sciences. On this point 
tSt Richard Atkinson, as Deputy Director of the NSF reported: . . The number of 
dollars (adjusted for Inflation) spent on applied research lias Increased about 2 Percent 
from 1967 to the pre'^ent ; durinp the same period funding for basic research lias declined 
about 20 present This Is a serious problem. Our country Is on a downhill course where 
basic researcH In all Sciences Is rapidlv being eroded. If w« are not careful, we will soon 
reach appoint where this country will no longer be able to compete Internationally In 
i-esearch and technology." ("Some Issues Kegardlnp the Future of Bnslc Research In 
Universities." Proposed remarks of Dr. Richard C. Atkinson, Deputy Director. National 
Science Foundation. National Council of University Research Administrators, Nov. 7, 

FOT'^nlll^cMall^. see table *11. Data released after this report was written Indicate that 
for the fiscal years 1977 estimated and 1978. estimated. *aslc and applied nonproblem 
oriented research will constitute about 7.'5 percent of juch research expenditures. 
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jrear 1976 (subsequently reduced to^SlD.S million, followin;^ applica- 
tion of the proportionality reduction necessitated by 'the ffscal year 

f 1976 Appropriations Act.) It seen^s reasonablQ for deiisipnmakers to 
^ ^expect useful payoffs from ;ipplied researchj\The (question remains, 

^ ^ * howeyer, whether it is premature to^allocate or^er two-thjrds of total 
Federal psychological and social sciences research resources to applied 
and policy research, \djose findings necessarily be based on only 
a small amount of previously accum*ulated basic knowledge. 

• . • ' * L ' ■ 

B. THE N'EED TQ IDEXTIFY Y^IORITIES FOR R£SI:ARCH SUPPORT 

Another current issue, with considerable im,port for the funding 
- patterns of the National Science Fon^ndation* is wlitther enough atten- 
tion has been given to assessing Federal funding .patterns and the 
state-of-the-art of psychological and* social sciences research to iden- 
^ tify Jboth tlie accomplishments generated by pi'evious expendilui*es 
the lagging areas which might «v\arrant addjfe^nal research 
investbentl * ^ ^ 
, » /, Legislative concern for bnproving policies for the support and use 
of the psychological qnd.scoial sciences. -^'Roth legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government have expressed concern about this 
issue aud about improving policies f<^ the support and use 6£ social 
and psychological sciences research. For instance* on December 10, 
1975, Senator William V. Roth, Jr.. jntroduced a bill to establish pro- 
cedures for oversight of Federal social research and development (S. 
8766). Thp. Senator explained the need for the bill as follaws: "One 
reason that Congress has been unable to work its will oi> what turjis 
opt to be massive outlays for spcial science research and d^A clopment 
actiritiies is that these expenditures are scattered throughout the^Fed- 
eral Establishment . . . frequently buried in broad program categories." 
He continued by noting that Federal social research and development 
pro-ams are characterized by inappropriate management and coordi- 
nation. As a result there is consideral)le duplication of effoit and only 
a nreager yield of practical returns for Federal research investment. 
The proposed legislation was designed to assist with oversight of social 
rdsearch and development and to provide better data to help the Con- 
gress meet its obligations for oversight. It included three specific 
provisions: - < ^ ^ - 

First, that begifl^ng with the fiscal yenr 1978 budget submissjon. each 'agency 
win be required to subiilit with its budget presentation, a detailed statement of 
its s<^cial research and development plans; second, that all research and develop- 
ment contracts, grants, or fund transfers which exceed $25,000 in oost^ must be 
cleared in advance by the Office of Managemerft and Budget : and third, that 
agencies must have ax-ailahle for public Inspection at the principal offices, sum- 
maries of hn social research and development contracts, grants, and fund tranS' 

2. Inadequacies of previous studies. — During the last few yeai^^?, nu- 
— * ^meroiTs inventories of psychological and social research programs have 
^— — — * 

B^c. 2(a>(9) of Conference Report on XSP Authorization Act. 1970, U.S. ConpreRS. 
House Committee on Conference. National Science Foundation Authorization Act. 197il. 
Conference Report to flccompany H.R. 4723. 94th Cong.. 1st sess. Report No. 94-422. 
•July 30. 1975. Wnshln^rton, U.S. Government Printing: Office. 197.5. p 2."» • 

^ Statement of Hon. William V. Roth. "On Introduction of S. 2760, the Social Research 
nnn DeveloDment Oversight Act of 1975." Congressional Record (dally ed.), Dec. 10. 197J5: 
S21 595-21596. - \^ 
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been conducted. Several Federal agencies, for instance, have assesbd 
.resear^ needs for their own support programs.^^^ In addition, socr^l^ 
scientists have conducted their own sur\ieys, sometimes with Feder^l^ 
funding. Apparently these studies have not always' provided policy- 
makers with an adequate picture of Federal priorities, expenditures 
patterns, and research needs. Most of the studies done by social scien- 
tists have been faulted on the grounds that social scientists were unwill- 
ing to undertake a critical and comprehensive assessment of the 
stren^hs and weaknesses of their disciplines, As a result. Federal 
agencies, sometimes have found it difficult to identify lagging or 
promising areas of sofcial research. The following excerpt, from a study 
published in 1974 by the House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, describes some of these past efforts : ^ 

Several attempts have been made to inventory the state-of-the-art and the 
needs of the behavorial and social sciences and to recommend federal spending 
priorities. For example, social and behavioraji scientists affiliated with the Com- 
mittee on Science and Public Eolicy ot the National Academy of Sciences pro- 
vided statements along these lines for the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics during 1965 and 1967. (Pfaffmann, Carl, "BehaX^ioral Sciences." In 
U.S, Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics. Basic Research 
and. National Goals. A Report Washington, U.S. Govt Print Off.,U965, pp.- 230, 
234-235. Bauer, Raymond E. Application, of Behavioral Science. In U.S. Congress, 
House, Committee on Science and Astronautics. Applied Science and Technological 
Progress. A Report, Washington, U.S^ Govt. Print Off., 1967, pp. 95-136.) The 
Research aM Technical Programs Subcommittee, (the Reiiss Subcommittee), 
of the House Committee on Government Operations conducted a survey of social 
scientists inside and out Ojf government with the intention of holding hearings 
on the need to improve* Federal priorities in these areais. iU.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Government Operations, Subcommittee on Research and Technical 
Programs. T^^e Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic Program^, A Staff 
Study, 90th Congress, 1st session, April 1967, Washington, U,S. Govt. Print Off., 
1967. ^Four Volumes : Part I,. Federally Financed Social Research : Expenditures, 
Status, and Objectives: Part II. The Adequacy and Usefulness of Federally 
Financed Research on Major ]^ational Social Problems; and Patt IV, Current 
Issues in the Administration of Federal Social Research.) Mbre recently, the*-* 
Behavorial and Social Sciences Survey Committee (BASS), of the National 
Acadehiy of Sciences and thK^ocial Science Research Council prepared a sum- 
mary report and separate disciplinary reports on the need for improved priorities 
for developing the behavioral and social sciences. (The summary report is : Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Behavorial and Social Sciences Survey Committee. 
The Behavioral and Social Sciences ; Outlook and Needs. Washington, U.S. Govt 
Print Off., 1969.) - ^ . 



These studies Include reviews of economic and socloloclcal research in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Agiflculture : Social Sciences Oppressed and Poverty Stricken^ 
Science, v. 180, May^lS, 1973 |i 719-721) ; an assessment of priorities and objectives for 
basic and policy research In Ifecome* maintenance and employment, health, other human 
services and statistical research, by the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, 
HEW (Cues of Policy Research. Behavior Today, Oct 14, 1974: 263-264) ; a rerlef? of* 
applied, problem oriented and policy research on social problems ; biological and physl6« 
lo^cial processes, psychological processes, social and cultural processes, mental lllneiSs 
and behavior' disorders, drug abuse, alcoholism treatment techniques, mental health 
services and research Information, and dissemination and utllizatlon« by the National 
Institute of MentSU Health (Problem Research Problems, Behavior Today. Apr. 23. 1973. 
1-3) : a 2-year study of accomplishments and needs In mental health research by the 
National Institute of Mental Health (Mental Health Research Review, Behavior Today, 
Feb, 3, 10f75 : 379-^80) ; a "Forward Plan for Health, fiscal years 1977-81 by the 
National Institute of Mental Health (stressing the need for basic behavioral science 
research and for clinical reseiirch and psycho pharmacology), (Budget Spells NIHM 
Priorities. BehfJvlor Today, Oct 20, 1975, 693--594). Also related is the ongoing work of 
the National Commission for the Protection of Hunmn Subjects In Biomedical and 
Beha>ioral Science, created by Public Law*93-Q48, 1974. The CommlSRlon has stiulltyl the 
•abject of experimentation In fetal research and Is now studying the problems and ethics 
- of research In "psychosurgery . . . ; biomedical and behavioral research, research on 
children . . . research Involving prisoners, and ♦ ♦ . research on the retarded." (Commlaelon 
Shift, Behavior Today. Sept 29, 1975 ; 574.) ♦ 
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* "Dr. HarQld Orlans, who conducted the study for the Reuss Subcommittee 
summed up the pecunlous and uncritical nature^ of most of these reports : 

The policies which academic social sclencles have advocated can be summed 
up In one word, more: more money for research and especially for basic re- 
search; more money for training; more block grants w^ich members of the 
academic staff may use for research of their owy choice; more freedom from 
Government application, accounting, and'reportlng requirements; a more atten- 
tive and respectful governmental reception for their findings ; and more eAidence 
that some use is occasldnally made of them." (Orlans, Social Science Research 
PoUcies I A the United States, op. clt. : 23.) 

Commenting on the "give us more" nature of the responses he obtained In his 
survey for the Congress, Orlans reports : , . Tl^e overall impression given was 
one pf striking out in all dlreetioiis at once; of the absence of olear and coi\vlnc- 
ing priorities; and of a widespread inability to distinguish betAveen the order 
of kno^Yledge whifh can and that which cannot be obtained by empirical re- 
search."^ (Orlans, Harold, Contracting for Knowledge, San Francisco, Jossey- 
Bass Publishers, 1973, p. 117). He also reports that this uncritical attitude held 
by social scientists prevented the Congress from holding hearings on the need 
to reorder funding priorities: (Orlans, Harold. Criteria of Choice In Social Science 
Research, Minerva, v. 10, October 1972 : 579) . - 
^ ... In trying to set up hearings which might warrant rt^commendatlons for 
Increaslngothe amount of designated kinds of research and, conversely, not in- 
creasing or reducing the amount of other kinds . . . we sought and failed to obtain ^ 
testimony which designated types of research which shpuld not be supported. 
B\-en scholars most critical of the quality of government social programmes 
drew back from .that sort of statement Our resultant inability to make a 'cogent 
ca^ for reordering social science res6arch programmes in any definable and ad- 
mlnlstrable manner was the main jreason why^, In the end, hearings \^ere never 
held. (Orlans, Social Sciences Research Policies In the United States, op. clt. : 
26).^ • » . . 

. 3. The^objectives of some current studies. — Several additional com- 
prehensive studies of federally supported psycholo^cal and social re- 
search arc now underway. The most comprehensive is that 9f the Com- 
mittee on the Study Projection Social Research and Development of 
the Assembly of Behavioral tind* Social Sciences of th^ NationalJRe- 
scarch Council. The research is funded by the Science and Technology 
Policy Office of the National Science Foundation. A final report i3 
ext)ected iix December 1976. An interim report, released in July i09'5,' 
explaineiJ the committee's view of the need for this study and sOme of 
the obstacles the committee has encountered : * 

For a number of years, senior government officials have been eafpresslng serious 
concerns about the numerous research and development programs that are focused 
on social problems. They have had a sense that the work produced In these pro- 
jgrams is of little value to them in formulating social policy and that It is of low 
quality. Decision makers from 0MB have found that Important problems that 
are the joint responslbUltles of several agencies^ seem to receive little attention. 
Moreover, they have not even been ahl^to get a clear and concise picture of the 
extent and nature of support for social and R and D. The Study Project on 
. Social R and D has been funded by NSF to examine the social R and D enter- 
prise, to Investigate the merit of these concerns, and to make recommendations 
for improvements in the org^inlzatlon and management of the federal support 
of social tt and D ' ' * ^ 

In order to advance answers to these questions, the committee has felt the need 
to examine current activities of government agencies, as weU as to geek to. clarify 
the ^ay social R and D has Influenced policy. Consequently, a series of studies 
are underway that will provide insight into these Issues. 

« « * « * * « • 



» Government Science Policy: Some Current Issues on Federftl Support and Ose of the 
B<»liavloral and Social Sciences, op. clt, pp. 639-540. ^ 
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The second phase of the project has posed some qyite basic quej^tiont : 

What are the proper fyqctions of the social R. &^D. enterprise? IIDsv is and 
how should, social research and development be u|ed In sociaKpoUcy making? 
"Vj^at is a meaningful definition of policy relevance ? ^ ' 

Are there pF^rred means to organize and manage federal support of social 
R.J& D.? How should non-research people4)e involved? 

Does the current organization of the [F]ederal government mean that some 
quei^tions or functions receive too little attention? Does research that crosses 
agenicy jurisdictions get slighted? Is too little attention paid to the use of R. & D^? 

Would the enterprise be Improved by some form of overarching policy structure 
(perhaps orchestrated by the Domestic Council or the Science Adviser?)" ^ 

C. THE NEED FOR A BAI^VXCED PERSPECTIVE OX rRIOlilTIES FOR THE SUPPORT ^ 
OF BASIC SOCIAL AXD rSYCIIOI.OGICAL SCIENCES REbEARCH : pUAXTITATlVE 

^^:Rius xoxquaxtjtative studiks 

Recommendations that psycliolo^xical ^nd social scientL4ts take ^tock 
of the state-of-the-art of their disciplines pervade hiucli of tlie current 
literature.^^ Some have suggested that such an inventory of the st.ate- 
of-the-art and achievements of the 'disciplines encompassed by the 
psychological and social sciences might help improve the detennina-" 
tion of res^rch priorities for them. Such a stocktaking might als6 
have severarimplications for the managemoait of Federal psychologjical 
and social sciences research programs. These include : (A) the need to , 
give a balanced perspective to the apparent present *em*phasis on 
quantitative basic research in contrast to emerging needs to consider 
more support*TFor case and institutional studies, as well as for facili- 
ties and time-series data bases; and (2) the need to better understand 
the relative contributions and limitations of basic and applied psycho^ 
logical ijnd social sciences research in the*formulation of public policy. 

Considerable attention has been given to assessing whether the com- 
plexity of the subject matter of the social sciences and the lack of 
uniform laws of human behavior make it infeasible for social and 
behavioral science to use rigorous methods of scientific inquiry (in- 
cluding experimentation, quantification, and verification), and for 
the science of the social and. behavioral sciences to be T«dgc«l by the 
rigorous canons of scientific inquiry used in tlie natural' iind pliysical 

23««Tho ^t\n\v Projpct on Sorlrtl U nnil D" on o\t , pp. 1 2.' mi l 1 Uoir'irdJncr thn » 
other stiifllps now unflprwft\ : The GAO K pomhictlnff n *?urvev/0f Fed^Dil mipf'Ort nrxl 
ii«p of socJnl <?ot^noo rosea roh for^^enator Iliiniphre.v The studyohecfln In Hie SnniTner of 
lfl7.' An FCST Saheommiftee on Soelnl TLanil n hold lt«5 fir5?t Qrfnn!iiir ipe-tinir In XoveP)- 
her 1075. The committee i'^ chaired hv uF. William Morrill, ^w^htaiit Sppr*»tarv for Pl-in- 
nlnp and Rviiliintion. Department of Health Kdiieitlon and Welfare. DrT Emest Powers. 
>of the Science and Technology rolicv Ofllee. NSF 1<! ttie pxeciitire secret.orv The '^ommltf^ 
1« coini>o<5ed of officials at the as«5l<5tant secretnrT level. The committee has not yot rele<i<?ed 
Information nhont Um oh|eetive«, Anparentlv thp nieetliijr<? are not open to the mihlle. 
.^n Aflvt<5orv Committee on Soclnl Indicators Respareh and Use wa.s pst.ihllshed on Xov. 

1074 It win "provide ad\Ice relatlni? to. the nlannlnc and orcinl^atlon of a 
hiennlii renort on social Indicators, and (h) the dpvelopment an»I analvsis of social 
stitistlc<« for use In thp construction of a svstem of social Indleator*; fnd social accounts" 
Thp committee Is ehalrpd hv the Denuty Vsaoelnte Director for Statistl^^al PoUer? 0MB. 
/Fe'lern) Reciter, vol. 30. Xo. 220, Xor. 26. 1^*74.) The .Stanford Rese<ireh Institute Is 
cnrrentl.v conductlniy a study of K anfJ D piflnninc rroeednfes of 15 Federal agencies on a* 
contrf'ct from the Xatlonnl Bnrenti of Standards ETIP proRrnm The fiU^udv Is designed 
to evaluate practices leading to the anpUcatlon of rej^earch. ^Contr'»et Issno+f for Revl«*w of 
Federal Programs Science and Government Report, Xov 1. 1075. .'5.) Title TIT of the 
Xatlon/il Science and Technology Policy and Orcanlrntlon Act of 1070 rPiihUe Law 
04-?82 anproved Mav 11. 1070) estahllsh a snrvev eommlttee to Invp^fiinte and rennrt 
to the President on a wide rance of Igsiips relatlnpr to '^lience and technolopv^ InchKlfnj* 
basic and annlied research. 

»For Inst'^nre. ppp Rei*<;Tnan. Leonard. "Soolal Sclpnces. Future Tense" .Science vol 
180. Xo 4109; Dee 20. 1074 : editorial najre. 
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sciences. Gunnar Mj'rdal, an econoQiist and social scientist of con- 
siderable repute has summarized this position: , * 

It is fruitless to expect that in the social sciences we ever will reacih down to 
the type o^ tiniverg^J and unchangeable, generally valid regularities of relation* 
ships between facts that the researchers in the simpler natural sciences endeavor 
to establish. We are dealinajlPith the' behavior of human beings each of whom 
has a soul, and is in the ^^(l^st sense of the word influenced by his living condi- 

!hange In time as in their relationship to behavior, 
not the substance of research in the natural sciences 
dological problems. Too often an analysis which i3 
ct and rigorous is, when critically scrutinized, found 
os^ mistaken, lacking in both adequacy to reality 



tions. These vaj^ widel; 

To emulate the form 
is no solution to our 
paraded as particularly 
to be not only empty but 



and logical consistency. 

If we are aware 6t (.values and biases and the gulf between them and the 
realities of society] and are prepared to take the consequences of the difference, 
we are certainly entitled to look upon our work as scientiflc — in the sense that 
we are seeking true knowledge about man and his society 

Myrdal's positi^prTpIind those of others holding this view,-' repre- 
sents, in effect* a movement a wa}- from the behavioral revolution whii'h 
began in the 1960^s with the advent of quantification* mathematical 
analysis, and model building in the psychological and social sciencQ.s. 
It is difticnlt to determine whefher the ^'behavioral revolution'^ was 
part of a natural course of events inTlie development of the disciplines* 
part of a fad* or influenced by the preferences pf Federal research 
&ponsoi-s, Xt^vortheless, it is clear that the development c^f q\iantifica- 
tion, iriatheniatical anal3'si.s and models gave the social sciences a cer- 
.taln element* of. scientific legitimacy which permitted them tb.become 
acceptable fields of scientific inquir\;in some Federal agencies, notably 
the'liiatiohal Science Foundation. ^ 
^ ^Since their inception* the Xational Science Foi\ndation\s basic and 
applied scientific research support pj|^grani.s for the ps3'cholo^i£|jJ[^i^d 
social science's have been predominwtly quantitative in orientation. 
Th^Foundation appears to have acjipted this orientation because so- 
cidjscientists seem to have favorJl "methodologically and mathe- 
mpPpall}" rigorous studies'' and bjKause^it was necessary to justify 
NSter$upport for psychological and^ocial research* on grounds similar 
to those for "harder science^^to a Congress skeptical of the Founda- 

2* ^fyrdal. Gunnar. How Scientific are the .Social Sciences? Journal of SokJal Is<<up<;. vol. 
2S- Xn. 4. 1072- ]6fU170 \ 

Fnr instance. JInrc Roberts has cntalojrned tlv uses fmdyfbuses of quantlflcatjon and 
niodelllnjT In social researcli. recommending? that social scientists take stock of the "explana- 
torv Exactness and jrenerallty" llkel.v to be found \ In the social sciences, and that 
Uey move awftv from the orerslmpllficatinn of ^jocial Variables exlilblted In many mathe- 
nuttkal nr model llnjr studies (Roberts. M/»rc. "On fh\ Nature stnd Condition of Social 
Rclenc>SiJjaedaUi.«i. vo\. 103. No. -S. Summer 1974 : 47-fi4,)\ 

Harold T>riaos, a sopial sclentl'^t who wn^ the project, manager for the study on "The 
r«e rtf Social OT^rch in Federal Pomestlc rmgrams " conducted In 1067. hv the Research 
and Technical Proftrams Rubcoinmlttee of the HoU'^e Committee on Government Operations. 
note«i slmllnrlr A] pulding criterion of social science research poUcv shoiild he precl'Sely 
the opposite of that Tvhlch jrorerns scientific research: to describe and explicate the 
soclnl and hl-JtorJcal context of the work. P^ople shonlrt he described as people— a«! 
rHlldren. cltl/ens /unemployed blacks or husr Copijressman-Vnot as abstract and timeless 
••«nihjects" : Ihstlintrons as specific orsjanliwitions with statAd characteristics, not an an 
abstract fcfm \c»Ich exists onlr In fhe academic mind : and <iata as the residue of certain 
procedure"! emnlftred hv deslcnated n^rsons not a<i elements rr particles of an unchanTinir 
► I'niverse The '/eho. what. when, where. wh\ " which tyro 1oi\rnalUts learn to Include In 
tlie*fir"5t p.Tricrrfinh of a news story, hut which senior «5orlal s<Ajentlsts often omit In tlieir 
work should ye fiiUr reported sfnce. like archaeological flndltjRs. one can internret tlie 
slcrnlficnnce of •social flndlnc rfnlr bv .knowlne their orlclnnl t>rovenance. . . . Since all 
«nrl/il data huvp an historical context, tlieir probltr and force «!hould he determined br 
the snme test's of i»roTimltv anfhentirltv an^ nu^ orltv normallr applle<i to tb*" evalin- 
tlnn of hisMr'r-a] ovbVnre rOrl-n«5 Il.irnld. Criteria of Choice In Social Science Research. 
.Minerva, v.)l. 10. October 1072- fiOI.) 
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tion supporting potentially "politically sensitive" spcial science re- 
search. Foundation officials iiave continued to use this, rationale in 
^ustiifying the agency's programs to successive and sometim^ still 
skeptical Congress* However, some social scientists are beginning to 
question the tiiesis }3iat scientific meyit and relevance in psychological 
^ and social sciences i;esearch must be judged in terms of quantitative 
'rigor. Ihey are, also questioning whether the Foundation.is over- 
emphasizing the use of/quantitative methods of the physical and natu- 
ral sciences in fields, oi study whose subject matter does not always 
lend ;tself to rigorous mathematical jexpression. 

Obviously, it is necessary for agencies of the Federal Government 
to fund different types of research; and there is strong support that 
such research must, oe balanced appropriately .between quantitative 
and normative studies. For instance, Stuart Nagel, a leading proponent 
of policy researchj-indicates that quantitative research prevents both 
social scientists and policymakers from overemphasizing "evaluative 
gut reaction, armchair speculation, and isolated nistorical anecdotes." 
However, at the same tame, normative studies provide " a high level 
of abstraction [about] . . . ultimate-type c^Iuses as to why societies 
make certain basic policy choices." " 

v On this same point, Irving Louis Horowitz, reportinja: in a study 
prepared for the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 

, velopment's comparative review of social science policies in member 
countries, noted that the use of quantitative^ social research methods 
* is an inevitable consequence of the d^iye^of policymakers for 
quantitative information that can easily be justified, correlated,, and 
tabi>lated» • • • [B]ut it is clearly he case that a great miiii'y pf the 
problems that individuals, communities, and ltiations alike have are 

. precisely in the area of Equality of life,' in more ubiquitous framework 
of social values and social norms . . . proble0i^;^9tfiow good, np less 
than now how much." " "For this reason," he ir^^es that support and 
use of social sciences should not be . . limited to* simple ma^iage- 
meiit techniques or engineering problems,. but rather fsl^onld] take 
cognizance of those murky, gray a^rgas tff psychology and politics that 
are perhaps less subject to quantification-^nt at least useful in their 
findings for the framing of indiyi(^ual neeos and national goals." 

D. THE DXPFlCtTLTIES OF PREPROGRAM HI NG PRTOKITIES FOR BASIC A'ND 

APPUTO PSYCH0I.0GICAL AND SOCIAL RESEARCH ^ 

Current discussions about sociarscience pgjicy inchide yet another 
complex issue: the need to give appropriate consideration to assessing 
whether priorities for basictiocial and psychological research can be 
preproOTammed. A special task group of the Advisory Committee on 
Keseardi of the National J^cience Foundation completed a report in 
November 1975, assessing the importance of the s6cial scienc'es as part 
di the Federal research support mission. Tlie group noted* that the 
' issue of determining priorities for social, science research in NSF is 
especially important because "A n\imbcr of the critics of existing policy 

In/A)diict!on. policy Studies and the Social Sciences. Edited by Stuart S. Nagel. Lexin;:- 
ton. li&inpton Books. 1975. puTcIII.^ ^ ^ « . «i ^ t% w^i -n «i 

« Horowitz. Irvlnp Lonis and James Everett Katz. Social Science and Public Policy 
in the United States. New York, Praeger Publishers, 1975. p. 164. 
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hav^ wanted a criterion of utility to be applied to each of the pro- 
posals seeking support from the National-Science Foundation/or other 
funding a^ncies." < ' [/ • 

Both this group and tlie Research Task Foi*ce of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health recently examined issues surroundin<r the ap« 
plication of social utility criteria to social and behavioral science re- 
search,' as well as the issues of laying out in advance basic research 
support programs which would be designed to promote sj)ecific useful 
scientific advances and applications of findings to policymaking. Both 
groups came up with essentially the bame conclusions: ''that the scietr 
tific process is threatened when research must fit precoiiceived-^fotions 
of 'what is relevant, and that basic i^search cannot be progr^ed or 
planned in the manner of more applied research." ^ NIMI^ study 
assessed the role of basic research in all areas of its' work encompass- 
ing programs on biological influences on behavior, psjxhological in- 
fluences on behavior, mental illness^an^ behavior disorders, human de- 
velopment, alcohol abuse and alcoholism, drug abuse, social problems, 
and mental health and mental health treatment. With respect to the 
importance qf basic research in the^e areas, the task force concluded 
in greater detail : 



A specially Important role has been played by basic biological and behavioral 
studies, thoae not specifically hinged to a particular problem area. Although snch 
basic research offers no guarantees,^ no specific end-products, this report under- 
scores it3 crucial rol^n mental health as tho foundatioir on which all api)Upa- 
tions must rest ^'.^.^^^^ 

Basic researcl* Is forbidding to many nonscientists, and its language and pro- 
cedures require an intellectual initiation that is not avaUable to evetyone. It 
difficult even for the scientists to predict when an Isolated and seemingly useless 
finding— as thje discovery of serotonin may have seemed In Its time — will come 
to fruition In an unexpected nexus, such as the present attempts to understand 
basic functions of the nervous system through Its response to psychoactive 
drugs.** ^ ^ 



The»5TSF Advisory Committee's study assessed three types of social 
sciences research : demographic i-esearch, survey research, and research 
used in formulating policy on income Maintenance. Summarizing the 
importance of basic research to these developments as well as to all of 
the National Science Foundation's support programs for the social 
and psychological soiences, the committee concluded, like the NIMH 
group: ^ * 

We do not doubt [that a soclaJLutUity] criterion can be applied to a number 
of projects with short-term utllftbrlan goals. It Is a natural tool of planning , 
within many of the applied prp^ams of research lodged in the Federal Govern- 
ment but, however, deslraliie It might seem, it would be impossible to apply 
such a criterion to the planning of support for many of the types of researcb 
funded by the Nationar Science Foundation— research which may nonetheless 
return a substantlal^enefit to the Nation. 

Oiji^a line of scientific work begins to unfold It usually lias an Internal logic 
of dev^opment which provides the key to what should be done or supported 

* National Science Foundation! Advisory Committee on Research. Report of Task Group 
No. 10. The Social Sciences as a Research Area In the National Interest. >,*oveinber 4, 1975. 
Typ^crlpt. p. 15, ^ 

» Research In the Service of Mental Health : Report of the Research Task Force of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Prepared by Task Fo?«e Staff and Coordinating 
Committee with Herbert Yahraes. Ed. by Julius Segal. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 1975. p. 148. (DHEW Publication No. (ADM) 75-230.) 

» Research In the Service of Mental Health. Summary Report of the Research Task 
Force of the National Institute of Jfental Health. Prepared by Task Force Staff and 
Coordinating Committee with Herbert Yahraw. Edited by .Tullus Segal. Washington, r.S. 
Government Printing, Ofilce, 1975. p. 84, (DHE\V Publication No. (ADM) 75-237.) 
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next, as was true In the development of the mathematical methods for estimat- 
ing the natural increase of population. The uncertainty of knowing beforehand 
whether and how a particular line of werk will yield a social return means that 
, Bclentljc rather than utilitarian criteria will often be a better guide to the 
planning of support even If the Investigator and the funding agency are keenJy 
interested In the social vaftie of the research In the middle or longer run. We 
would,- therefore, counsel against attaching a criterion of relevance or social 
value to particular projects competing for support 

If it were more widely understood that the planning of research support, like 
any program of Investment In the presence of uncertainty, entailed a degree of 
risk, the» might b^ less pressure to And ways of assuriiig return on each 
project" 

• • 

E. POLITICAL OI«TACLES TO THE USE OF FSYCIIOLOOICAL AN'I) 
V ' SOCIAL HKSEARCir 

Another important issue Avliicli arises in discussions a\Jout Federal 
funding of social and psycliolOjG;ical rebearcJuStlie iieecl ta><jive ii bal- 
anced pei-spective to the potential relevance?6r utility of Basic and ap- 
plied sodal i-e^search for policymaking purposes. Considerablft^recent 
criticism has \>^n levied at soino of tliia rG^ftarcKj^the ^roiliids that 
it is too esoteric, nonuseful, jargon-ladcn or compti6ated for use in 
policymaking. I^ndoubtodly .this claim is trne^in many cases Much 
basic and applfed research is not intended to serve the immediate needs 
of poKcymakers. Furthermore, as illu.^ti'ated by several recent studies, . 
some policvmakei's will not use the results of policy-oriented psycho- 
loffical ancl^^ocial research if -the results are counterintuitive to their 
belief s oy if the findings are politically unacceptable.^^ 

Addressing thjs point in his 1975 presidential address to the KationaL 
Academy of Sciences, Dr. Philip Handler reconnnended, however, that 
social science research .fufiding continue vigorously despite the^ 
discomfort ii; may cause to some decisionmakers ; 

Such "research frequently deals with matters relating to our social, elhnie. 
^nanoial, reUgious, personal, and political beliavior. The business of aU science 
, is the search for truth. Research in the -social sciences* requires defense and pro- 
tection 'by the entire scientific and ^intellectual (Community precisely because the 
findings of such research maybe uncomfoctable for the established order of our 
society.* 

As noted above, a social sciences task group^oTlhe Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research of the National Science Foundation completed 
report in Xpvc mb er 1075 whicli assessed three social science develop- 
ments nurture<^vnVi Federal research funds. Ti*aced were the develop- 
,ments of demographic re'search, survey research, and r^arch used 
in formulating policy on income maintenance, from thiff^Qrigins a.^ 
topics of basic research suppoiH;. through thoir development and np- 
♦ plication. In assessing the utility of these fields of research and de- 
velopment to policymaking, the group raised several important, 
issues about political barriers to utilization and the need to supersede 
them: 

Research can make important contributions to the process of problem solving. 
It can recogntee certain problems, as demographic research sketched the disaster 

a The Social Sciences Ar a Research Area, in the National Interest, op. cit., pp. 15. 16. 
« These Issnes are detaUed in, for in8ta^ce: Reissman. Social Science. Future Tense, 
op. cit. and Caplan, Nathan, Andrea Morrison and RusseU J. Stambaugh. The Use of Social 
Science Knowledge in Policv Decisions at the National lycvel. A Report to Respondents. 
«» Ann Arbor, Tbe Center for ^carcfi on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge. Institute 

for Social Research. University of Michigan. IflT.'S. 55 pp. 
- » Qnptcd in Handler Defends Science. Behavior Todaj?, May 12, 1975 : 172. ^ 
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that lay ahead if the natural increase of the world'vS population went unchecked. 
It can provide the methods and data to judge \n hat would follow from alterna- 
tive courses of action, including their side-effects, as the income maintenance 
experiments studied the effect of the negative income tax on the will to work. 
And it can help evaluate in retrospect tlie effectiveness of the course of action 
that WAS fflkPTi T^nt: thi^ full ^^.ARft^l^cflnngnijiing- and-deftitH^Ytttr-major 
national problems required political^ decisions and a range of efforts in the public 
and private sectors that are ^eyond 'the* province of ^research.** 

4 F. eURREXT STUDIKS OF XSF's PSYCHOLOGICAL AXD SpCL\L 
RKSKARCH PROGRAMS 

In authominp: XSF's fiscal year 197G budget, tlie Congress put a 
spending floor on RAXX probloin-oriontod social research wliile at 
tlie same time the Senate Appropriations Conimittoo, for the second 
year in a row, directed the Founuation to tighten hpending for basic 
and applied social i-esearch. The current critical climate for social 
research, shaped in part by the issues described thus far in this chap- 
ter, as well as the reorganization of the Foundation's research direc- 
torate, has prompted tlie formation of several groups to assess the 
management and priority-sotting mechanisms for Fe(ieral social re- 
search liXofjrams, including tliose of the XSF. A brief review of sorqe 
of these activities follows. 

L The Subcommittee on Social Sdoices of the National Science 
Board. — The Subcommittee on the Social Sciences of the National 
Science Board looked at the administration of social sciences programs 
in the Divisions of Biological and Medical S^-iences and of Social 
Sciences, and in^the RAXX program to determine if the programs 
were being administered according to X^'ational Science Board 
Polic}'.^^ The chairman of the committee reported that the subcom- 
mittee concluded that policies were feeing f ollowed.^f The subcommit- 
tee will continue to look at the Foundation's ?:Ocial sciences program 
and is awaiting further information f rohi the XSF, as well as f romjtlie 
Committee on the Socilil Sciences in XSF, established in the Xational 
Research Council. 

2. An Internal NSF Management Report. — A second study, com- 
pleted in February 1^^75^ consisted of an internal report ^prepared by 
an XSF committee chaired by Dr. Joel Snow, foiTnef director of 
XSF's Office of Planning and Resources Management. This report, 
which was not made public diie to lack of consensus about its findings, 
looked' at programmatic and policy issues in both RAXN and tne 
Division, oi Social Sciences. Amon^ the recommendations of the re- 
port wore that the Di\ ision of Social Sciences adopt utility criteria 
similar to the criteria used in the RAXX program ; that the Division 
improve its detorminatidii of priorities for basic and applieS research 
support: and that con.sideration be given to forging a closer manage- 
ment link between RAXX and the Division of Social Sciences. Par- 
ticularly emphasized were the" needs for more clustering of projects 
in the Division to improve priority setting and reporting and for 
giving better public visibility to the rationale and content of some of 
the Division's programs. 

3* The Social Sciences OB.a Research Area in the National Interest, Ibid., pp. 12-14.' 

''The members are: Dr. K. P. Tliieme, Professor of Anthropolouy. University of Colorado, 
chairman :< Anna J. Harrison. Professor of Chemistry. Mount Uolvoke CoUeCe. Uop>r W. 
Heyns. President. American Council on Education ; and Mr. William H. MeckHng. Dean. 
The Graduate School of Management, the University of Rochester. 

w Telephone conversation with Dr. F. P. Thteme, February 197C. 
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S. The Report of the Social Sciences Tosh Group of NSF^s Research 
Advisory Vofivmittee, — A third study was conducted by Task Force 
10 of the NSF Research Advisory. Committee. The study was chaired 
., by -T)r. D o n al r l St okes^ of th o Wood row Wilson School at Princeton. 
As noted above, the study oyaluated the contributions of Federal fund- 
ing to three important developments in social science : demographic 
research, survey research, and research used in formulating policy onr- 
income maintenance. / ^ > 

The study, released^in November 1975, concluded that Federal sup- 
port for social science cannot use a criterion of social utility, because 
it is impossible to predict, the utility of discrete basic and applied 
social research projects. Furthermore, it is not possible to preprogram 
priorities for basic social sciences research support.^* 
' 4' The ^ National Research GouticWs Committee on the Social 
Sciences in the National Science Foundation, — A fourth study, begun 
forjtnally .in September 1975, is that of the Committee on the Social, 
Sciences in the National Science Foundation, chaired by Dr. Herbert 
>Simon, professor of psychology at the Camegie-Mellon Institute.^^ 
Tlie study was undfertaken shortly after the ret^Jit JSTSF reorganiza- 
tion at the direct request of Dr. RicharS'^tkinson, then Deputy 
Director, now Director, of the Foundation and a psychologist The 
study was desirgned to assess the^ origin, evolution and accomplish- 
ments of NSF social and behavbral research programs. The com-^ 
mittee evaluated management issues^ and prepared recommendations* 
on. research prioriti&, especially on NSF's future commitments to 
psychological and social research. Also treated were the issues of the 
appropriate mix between basic and applied research support and of 
coordination both within the .Foundation and between NSF and other 
agencies. (The committee released interim and final versions o'f its 
report after this study was drafted. For a review of the principal 
findings and recommendations, see appendix DJ 

5. fhe NAS committee on the study project on social research and 
development, — A fifth study, iiot addressed specifically to the NSF 
but related to its responsibilities in social science, is that of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences' Committee on the Study Project on Social 
Research and Development^ formed under the auspices of the Assembly 
of Behavioral and Social Sciences. Dr. Donald Stokes, also chairman of 
the social sciences task group of the National Science Foundation's 
Research Advisory Committee, is the chairman of this study. The 
assembly study was fi^ed by the Science and Technology Policy 
Office of the'^SF, in.®74. A final report is due in December 1976. 

Social Science as a Research Area in the National Interest, op. clt.. passim. 
■•Other Committee menibers were: Eleanor Jack Gibson, Cornell University; Leo A. 
Gdodman* University of Chicago : Zvl Grlllches, Harvard Unix^lty ; Charles V. Hamilton, 
MetropolltanlAjiplled Research Center, Kew York City ; Gardne^l^lndzey, Director, Center 
for Advanced Study In the Behavioral Sciences ; James G March. Stanford University 
James V,„Xeel, University of Michigan ; William D. Neff, Indiana University ; Mard^Nerlove, 
Northwestern University ; William Sewell, University of Wisconsin J Eleanor B. Sheldon, 
Social Science Research Council ; Anthony P. C. Wallace, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Sherwood L. Washburn, University of California, and Frank H. Westheimer, Harvard 
University. 

^ The Interim report Is : Committee on the Social Sciences In the National Science 
Fouildjitlon. Assembly of Behavioral and Social Sciences, National Research Council. Social 
and'^Behavioral Sciences Programs In the National Science Foundation. Washington, D.C., 
National Academy of Sciences, 1076, ^6 p. The final report, with conclusions somewhat 
different from those of the interim report, is: Social and Behavioral Science Programs 
. in the National Science Foundation. Final Report. Washington, D.C., National Academy 
of Sciences, 1076. 103 p. 
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Thomas K. Glennan, former director of National Institute of 
Education, is executi\o director of the stnd\ Tlie group's tasks in- 
chide a survey of federally supported 11. ^)^to obtain a better pic- 
ture of expenditures and an asscbMnent of the ii^^ of social sciences. 
Case studies will be undertaken. The iasuob of procurement and policy 
relevance of social science will also be addressed/^ 



^ The studT project on social R. & D., op. cit. Committee members are . Ponald K. Stokes, 
chairman, Princeton University ; Kobert McCormick Ailams, University of Chicago , Frederic 
O'U. Haj'es, New School for Social Research, Lester B Lave, Carnegie McJlon University, 
Laurence E. Ljnn, Harvard University, Gu3 Orcutt, Yale University; Michael E. Ueagin, 
University of California at Riverside , Geurge Tanhaiu, Washington Rand Cory, , and Rubin 
M. Wijllams, Jr., Cornell University. 
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•IL THE OKIGIX AND EVOLUTIOX OF XSF RESPOXSIBILl- 
TIES FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL AXD SOCIAL SGIEXCES 

In order to give some perspective to XSF^s current piog:rams for 
psycholo|rical and social sciences, it i.s ni'CLbbary to discuss some of the 
factors whicli shaped the historical thlu^t a^ul cvohition of buppoil for 
these disciplines in the Foundation. This bectiqji describi's the origin 
and evohjtion of XSF organization and ^uppoil-for the psychological 
and social sciences disciplines. The initial congressional skepticism^ 
about including support for the social sciences in the X'SF charter ^ as 
gradually modified toward congi'essional acceptance of the Founda- . 
tiou's responsibilities in this^ii-ea; this led to a<:loption of a .legislative 
mandate giving the Foundation responsibilities for applied research 
and social research, and culminated in the XSF's esta.b^ishment of the 
Research Applications Directorate, which manages the' Research 
Applied to Xational X'^eeds programs (RAX'X). Recent organizational 
changes in both basic research support programs and in the RAXX 
program are described. 

\ 

.A. COXGIUiSSlOXAL SKEin rCISJI AliOUr iXClXDiXi; TIIR SOCfAL SCIENCES TX 
TUT. XATIOXAL SCIEXCi: I'OUXDATOX : 1950-19G0 

^Vhen Presitlent Harry S. Truhian propo:ed-.creation of a science 
foundation in 1015. he rcconinicndod explicitly that the social sciences 
\)Q inclurh;tl among its sup})Oi-t activities. However, tlie act creating th(? 
Xational Science Fountlation, passed in 10r>0. did not include the social, 
sciences among the fields of science wlucli the XSF was directed to airp-' 
port. The XSF enablhig legislation directed thnt these sciences should 
be encompassed under the Foundation's "permissive mandate'' for 
funding "other sciences.'' The agencj^ v/onid he permitted to enlarge 
support for the social sciences when ftirther study establisheil a need 
for such funding. 

In a comprehensive assessment of the legislative rationale surround- 
ing this decision. Franklin P. Huddle noted two bases for rejecting ex- 
plicit inclusion of the social sciences. First, the witnesses who testified 
on the bill generally were lukewaiTu or negafive toward including the 
social sciences." A summary of points opposing the proposed Founda- 
tion s responsibility for supportiiig social and behavioral research in- 
cluded 4he following: " I 

l.-i Social science research encounters problems of objectivity 
(its findings may be exploited for political purposes, or used to 
^ influence legislation) . 

«'*'Sommary fof Technical Information for Congress]. " In U.S. Congress. House. 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. Subcommittee on Science. Research, and Develop- 
ment Technical Information for Congress. Report . . . prepared by the Science Policy 
Research Division. Congressional Research Service. Library of Congress. Apr. 26, 1969 
ri^vised Apr. 15. 1971. 92d Congress, 1st sess. Washington. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Apr. 15, 1971, p. 487. (Committee print) (Prepare<l by Franklin P. Huddle and 
others.) , 

. s (31) 
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Q-^Snnj a] sciftiico methodsj approaches, and training of practi- 



. tionei*s differ from those in tlie pliysical sciences. 

3. Findings of social science cannot usually bo subjected to ex- 
perimental verification. 

4. The scope of social sciences is limitless and administratively 
inf easible to encompass iu a single agency. 

5. Social science is inherently conlrovei-sial, and would discredit 
and jeopardize support f orjhe physical sciences. 

6. Social^ sciences are not sciences in the same sense tliat the 
physical sciences are.^^ 

Second, and probably more important, were congressional reserva- 
tions about the ill-defined scientific nature of the social sciences ^ _ 

Congressional skepticism as to the scientific methodology of the social sciences 
had much to do with the decision. Testimony by the sodal scientists had appar- 
ently not relieved these uncertainties. The disciplineiMind the products of the 
applied social sciences were not clearly distinguished from the routine con- 
siderations of the Congress itself. It was not made clear which was "science" 
and which was merely "commonsense." Physical scientists had more concrete 
evidence of the potential value of their contributions.** 

Several factors prompted the Foundation to move calitiously to sup- 
port these "softer'* sciences, to incorporate them into the NSF adminis- 
trative structure, and to study the need for wider social sciences sup- 
port These were Congress' decision in 1950 that NSF be permitted, 
btit not manddted, to support social sciences, and tlie needs to demon- 
strate the "scientific" nature of the social sciences, the link between 
the sociaT and the physical and imtural sciences, and the need to fund 
noncontroversial projects. Dr. HtTddle summarized, as follows, the 
philosophy which appears to have guided NSF's early sponsorship of 
social science and its attempts -to give the social sciences a legitimate 
ymeinNSF: . 

NSF early resolved the question of the relevance of (ihe disciplines in its pro- 
gram.. Selective sponsorship of unmistakably "scientific" social science projects 
le<jl to the expansion of this phase of NSF activity and probably furthered its 
eventual formal endorsemenrBy-tlfti: Congress. Initial congressional reservations 
had a salutary effect on the social sciences tj^emselves, resulting in an in- 
ase in the rigor of their methodology. Finally, the application' of scientific 
m^hodologies to social problems in many expanding fields ^f 'government ac- 
tivity stimulated the various social science disciplines/*^ ^ 

During its first few years, the NSF awardbd only a few grants and 
fellowships (in psych obiology, psychology, and anthropology). For 
instance^ during the fiscal yea» 1953, eignt awards totaling about 
$100,000 were made in psychobiology. Psychology and anthropology 
studied were not supported. These prograftis were funded administra- 
tively out of the Division of Biologic^ and Medical Sciences and the 
Division of Matlicmatical, Pliysical, and Engineering Sciences. Ac- 
cording to Dr. John T. Wilson, Deputy Director of the Foundation, the. 
early years were characterized by cautious funding and careful Study: 

"^'Inclusion of the Social Sciences in the Scope of the National Science Foundation, 
1945-1947 : A Groundwork for Future Partnership." In U.S. Congress. HouSe. Committee 
on S<^ience and Astronautics. Subcommittee on Science, ReBearch, and Development. Techni- 
cal Information for Cont»ress. Report, prepared by the Science Policy Research Division, 
Congressional Research ^«rv'ice. Library of Con;n*ess. Al>n 25, 1969. revised Apr. 15, 1971. 
WasliJngton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971. pp. 113-114. (Committee print) (Pre- 
pared by Franklin P. Huddle and qfchers.) 

*^ "Summary [of Technical Information foe Congress]." op. clt., pp. 487-488. 

""Summary [of Technical Information for Congress]," op. clt, p. 488. 
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~^ffoW^^iQ^J^iiBatteT the- Foundation started its program ... we began, 
uunidng about how to handle the problem of the social sciences. The initial 
attachment of psychology was in the biological-sciences, medical sciences domain 
where it fits very closely to physiology, neurology, and the traditional physio- 
logical medical areas of psychology.** ' * 

A sociologist was attached during this period to NSF's office of pro- 
gram analysis. His principal function, according to Dr. Wilson, was 
to assist the Foundation in interpreting social sciences funding data y 
reported by the Census Bureau for incorporation in NSF's annual 
repQjrts on Federal funds for research. He was also assigned part-time 
tothe Division of Biological Sciences and, according to Dr. Wilson, 
We began supporting physical anthropology, cultural anthropology, 
archaeology, and areas of social sciences that impinged rather closely 
on the biological sciences," , - 
- In March of 1953, the Foundation undertook a study of the "sciences 
of human social behavior" to help determine its position for increas- 
support of these areas. The conclusion, endorsed by the National 
Science Board and published in the Foundation's Fifth Annual Ee- 
port, in 1955, was that the NSF should support a^Rffiiited program of 
support of the social sciences," However, programs had to meet four * 
critena: - , 

The criterio/of science, that is, the identification within the social disciplines 
of those areas characterized by the application of the methods and locic of 
science ; ^ , e 

The criterion of national interest, namely, the" assignment of highest nriority 
to social science actlviUes directly related to the responsibilities of the Federal • 
Government with respect to national welfare and national. defense; 

The criterion of convergence of the natural sciences and the social sciences • 
* and ' 

The criterion of basic research.*^ 

B. CREATION' OF THE DIVISIOX OF SOCIAL SCIENCES: 1900 

Shortly thereafter, the Foundation began to support a small pro^ 
gram of social science research relating to "sociophysical sciences" 
and the historjr and philosophjr of science, administered by the Physi- 
cal Sciences Division." Biologically oriented psychology studies con- 
tinued to* be funded by the Biology Division. The Foundatiou^reated 
a separate social science research support program in 19567wid in • 
1959, created an Office of Social Sciences to consolidate administrative 
support of social Psvchology, anthropology, e(ionomics, sociology and 
tile history and philosophy of science." In. 1960, the Office of Social 
Sciences was renamed the Division of Social Sciences, having the same 
adniinistrative status as the natural and physical sciences in the Ee- 
search Dilfctorate. Gradually^ and apparently after receivinor gome 
pressure frdm professional social science associations and Members of 
Congress s upporting them,'^ the Foundation began to expand its sup- 

Foun^atlon/J op!'cIt?p.*123'' *° ^' ^^^^^''^^ Science 



9 Idem., p. 123. 
*7 Ibid, p. 123. 
«Ideirf. 
* Idem. 




diciiBsion of some these activities, see : Carroll, James D. Notes on the Sunnort 
of Political Science Research Projects by the Division of Social Sc encerortho\«^^^ 
S.l'f ^AJ^°"?,^^"*'S' /^^^^^ y.??" 1958-65. In U.S. Congress HouRrcSmmit tee on Qol^^^^^ 
Sjibcommittee on Research and Technical Progrkms. The* Usrof srciSl 
Research ln Federal Domestic Programs. (Part IV Current I^riipr Tn fh^ A/Viv»itiiL51^^^ 
of Federal Social Research.) A staff study. 00th' C(Sigr^^^^^^ 

Government PrinUng Office. 1967, p, 87. (Committee Print). Washington, U.S. 
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port responsibilities for some of the more controversial areas of social 
sciences. Special projects support ^vas added in 1964 ; doctoral disserta- 
tion support in 1965; and geography, political science, and linguistics 
support in 1966. (See table 3 for a graphic portrayal of this evolution.) 
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TABIE 3 

Hational Sclonco Foundntion, Faycholop.y and Social Sciences Pr 



fgrag D6velopaent ^/ ^ 



V\LAW ASOCIAL SCIENCES (soc) 
VklENCE POLICY (soc) 

y SOCIAL INDICATORS (soc) 



GEOGRAPHY (soo 
POLITICAL SCIENCE^socji 

LINGUISTICS (SOC) '. 
V DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 
V SPECIAL PROJECTS (soc) 



▼ OfFICEmiVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCES (soc 

{ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
ECONOMIC SCIENCES 
SOCIOLOGICAL SClENCE5-(^ncl"dins aoci^hoiy and social psychology) 
HISTORY & PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 




▼ SOCIOPHySICAl SCIENCES HnmPS) 



V ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCES (IN BMS) 

^ I Also nourobi< logy and psy«hobiology 

.yHSFESTABUSHED 



;:J950 1954 

*rovidcd'by HSF. 
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1958 



1962 



1970. ' 



soc * DlvlsioQ of Social 
Sciences ^ 

HPS * Division of 

Hat|Kematical Ax^ 
Physical Sciencfis 

BH3 « Division o£ Biolo^ 
Ical^^an'd iiedlcsl 
Sciences 



•J974 
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€• THE PASSXOE OP PUBLIC LAW 99-407, 1968 ! EXPANSION OP THE NSP's 
MANDATE TO SUPPORT APPLIED RESEARCH AND SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 

^ The establishment of a Div|sion of Social Sciences in the Founda- 
tion and legislative acknowledgment of the propriety of gradual NSF 
expansion tor the support of social science research was demonstrated 
in the passage of Public Law 90-407, approved on July 18, 1968, which 
amended the National Science Foundation Act. With* respect to the 
social sciences, this act sanctioned the Division of Social Sciences 
which had been created in 1960, and included the social sciences ex- 
plicitly as an area of scientific support within the Foundation's scope.* 
Section 3(c) of the same act instructed the Foundation to support ap-"* 

?lied scientific research, an action which has had significant ijnport 
or the Fonndation's development pf support programs for the social 
sciences. Summing up congressional sentiments which led to accept- 
ance of the Foundation's role in social sciences. Dr. Huddle wrote : 

The ewlier congressional reservations concerning the ability of the social scien- 
tists to distin^ish between bas^c and applied research, and their capacity for 
restraint in the application of social theory, appear to have been removed as a 
result of the record of NSF performance and judicious selection of research, as 
well as, by the achievements of the social sciences since 1950.° ' 

0. THE PROPOSAL TO CREATE A NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR THE SOCIAL 

SCIENCliS 

It should be mentioned that at the Ame time the NSF amendments 
were passed, a Senate committee"was receiving testimony during 1968 
on a proposal introduced by Senator Fred Harris to create a National 
Foundation for the. Social Sci^iices which would have assuiped many 
4 of the Foondation's functions msocial research, and. also would have 
supported additional social research. TTie proposal had?not been re- 
. ported out of committee by the time the NSF amendments were passed. 
The NSF proposal was never debated in terms of an explicit altema- * 
tive to the proposal^to create 'a National Foundatioa for -the Social 
Sciences, but it might have been regarded as such. If so^ then passage 
of the Foundation amendments may have diminished the urgency of 
„ the proposal to create a separate foundation for the social sciences. 
In addition, Member^ of Congress might have 'considered some of 
the criticisms made of the National Foundation for Social Sciences . 
proposal. These included opposition both from some social scientists 
who felt their disciplines had profited from relationships with the 
other sciences in the NSF, and from some Members of Congress .who 
believed that Federal agencies witlt social science support missions 
would object to creation of an agency which might have assumed some 
of their support functibns.^^ , ^ 



r 



E. PtJNDING IMPLICATIONS OP TIIE PASSAGE OP PUBLIC LAW 90-407 ! THE 
TREND TOWARD StnPPORT OP' PROBLEM- ORIENTED APPLIED 80CLVL RE- 
SEARCH IN RANN 

The passage of Public Law 90-407 seems to have had far-reachinff 
effects on the Foundation's internal organization for adjninistering 

^'\InclU8ion of the Social Sciences in the Scope of the National Science Foundation/* 
op. dt, p. 125. ^ 

For a description of the bill and hearings and actions surrounding it, see t "Congres- 
sional Response to Project Camelot/* In Technical Information for Congress, op. cit., pp. 
U5-160. (Prepared by Genevieve J. Knezo. ) • 
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psychological and social sciences research and on trends in priorities 
for research in these sciences. A picture of the Foundation's complete 
funding history for the support of basic and applied psychological and 
social sciences research is given in tables 1 and 2. However, the finan- 
cial impacts of the passage of Public Law 90-407 can be demonstrated 
more easily by comparing? funding patterns for two fiscal years, 1968, 
before passage of the amendments, and 1976, estimated. See table 4. 

TABLE 4.-NSF SUPPORT FOR BASIC AND APPLIED PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES RESEARCR, 
FISCAL YEARS 1968 AND 1976 ^ ' » . ' 



|DoK§j$ in millions) 





Baste research 






Applied research 


Fiscal ye^r 


Psychology 


Social 
sciences 


Psychology 


Social sciences, Social 
excluding NEC sciences NEC 


1968 

1976 (estimate) 


6.763 


$14. 399 
27. 615 


0 

%\. 220 


J1.302 SI, 691 
2.695 15.257 



A comRarison of thfe funding for these 2 years demonstrates consid- 
erable increase.primanly for basic research in social sciences and for 
. applied researcfli in the XEC category, which stands for '''not elsewhere 
cls^ssified^Thd NEC reporting category includes primarily research 
supportedBtdKr the RANN program, the applied research program 
created by NSF to fulfill the requirements of Public Law 00-407. (The^ 
approximately $15 million for iSTEC, representing primarily RANN, 
IS the estimate from Federal Funds. Vol. 29. Actually the legislatively 
mandated minimum for 1976 was $19.55 million. See belpw.,) * 

. p. CONGRESSrOXAIi DTRKCTIOXS TO IXCRE.\SE RiVXX PROBlJiM-O^JIENTED 
SOCIAL RESEARCH AND TO LIMIT B.\SIC AXD APPLIED PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
SOCLVL RESEARCH : 1 9 7 5 ^ f 

Recent legislative authorization and appropriations actions, in f aCt, 
indicate that the Congress jnay have set in motion a train of even^ 
which might move the NSF toward a course of social science missionS 
support almost diametrically opposite to the Original congressional 
mteotion that tlie Foundation support primarily nonproblemorienfed 
basic and applied re^search in soci;ti'^?rttmoes. In reporting on the fiscal 
year 1976 NSF appropriations ^11, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for the second year in a xow called for a reduction In the scien- 
tific research support budget and directed that the Foundation reduce 
its social science researcli suppo;! activity wht^p adjui&ig its support 
program:- ' ' . ^ - 

To allow an adeqaate-levcl of sypport scientific r^sQaf'oli prdject support 
programs, the committee recommends arv appropriation, df$36j2:,OOO,0OO which Is 
$18,000,000 under the budget estimate and $17,000,000 of&e the.HoQse allowance. 
The committee directs that thi% reduction in the Foundation* request be applied 
•ftiost heavily In the social sciences research project support subactivity 

^ At'the same time both'Houses of the Congress, in the conferen^ re- 
port d& the fiscal year 1976 authorization bill, put a floor C^liligation 
^ . > * ' i * 

r.?^-^ik Senate. Committee on Appropriations. Department bf?H6tisl^ff*and 

« «""oi;7^^?^"^^J?^ *"5tQ^^"J??".* Agencies appropriation biU. 197J. Report to accpmpanv 
HR 8070. My 24 1075 JKth Conj?.. ist sess. Senate Report ifo. 94-320. Washlngtdli . 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975, p. CO. . t . 

^ * 
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minii^i^) of $28 miUion on^e applied social resfearch and productivity 
?ector^,of.the EANN program Which are the principal JRANN pro- 
gram eiemente to support social research. This floor was $6 million less 
^an.total funds NSF requested for its basic and applied social sciences 
support, program (total requested is $^8.9 million), and $3 million 
f more tiian the Foundation requested for the RANN productivity pro- 
gram/Cuts effected by the fiscal year 1976 Appropriations Act lowered 
the speiuaing floor from $23 million to $19.55 million. The explanation 
in the cdnfererfce committee report justifying the increiis^hx the 
Ri^LJrN pr6du«ivity budget notes : 

Of the total lamount authorized under section, category (4), not less tnJm 
$^,000,000 siiakbe^avaUable for "Applied social research" and for ^i]^licy>^ 
sciences research^^"^ected toward increasing the cost-effectiveness oTTpMides 
and programs deaUng with urban and human service problems at the Federal, 
State,, and local government levels. Such funds shall not be avaUable for use 
witii respect to any program or activity if such use would result in a suhstantlal 
dupUcation of any program or activity which is receiving other Federal financial 
assistance. Such funds may be used to identify, aaalyze, and contribute knowl- 
edge to improve productivity in the public sector ; identify, analyze, and evaluate 
more effective, eflacient, and equitable ways to deliver human services; andt 
develop the data bas^ and analytical techniques required for improving applied 
research oi^municipal systeniys and human service deUvery " 

G. ORGANIZATION AKD R?:ORCJANTZATTON OF TOF. RxVXN APPLIED SOCIAL 
RESE^VRCII .PROGRAjM; ^ 

In addition to promoting significant budgetary changes, Public Law 
9(M07 laid the framework for subsequent short- and, long-term reor- 
ganization in the Foundation's social science support programs. Before 
passage of Public Law 90-407, the Foundation was permitted to sup: 
port primarily only basic research, designed to generate systematic 
knowledge rather than to solve a patticular problem, and only at aca- 
demic or other nonprofit institutions. The passage of Public Law 
90-407 gave the Foundation new atithority to support applied research 
to adiieve a particular purpose, and to support research, if necessary 
^ at profit-oriented institutions. . ^ 

In response to the new authority, the Foundation established the 
Office of Interdisciplinary Research (IRRPOS) in the fiscal year 1970. 
It5 objectives according to the Foundation were : 

First, to provide special encouragement for interdiscipUnary research, for 
which there was judged to be a significant need, but which was difficult to set in 
motion, especially in universities, and second, to increase the amount and quality 
of **relevant" research, as the program's title, "Interdisciplinary Research Rele- 
vant to Problems of Society . . . proclaimed." " 

In March of 1971, the Foundation consolidatedlhe problem-oriented 
research of the IRRPOS program and several related projects from 
its basic research program— to form the nucleus of RANK (the Re- 
search Applied to National Needs program) which was established 
within the newly created Directorate for Research Applications.'^^ 

5^ Set. 2(a) (fl) of conference report on NSF Authorisation Jp-^' ,^?"-/<f7'^- 

House Committee of Conference. National Science Foundation Authorization \ct. iflTO 
ConferenceTp^^^^^^^ accompany H.R. \723 July 30. 1075 04th Cong., 1st sess. Report No. 
04-422. Washington. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. p. 2. 

-n^R^r^^^^^^ for Impraved Mann.emont of M-e Re^enrch 

AppliPd fo Sonal Nerrls (R.VnS') program. National Science Foundation. \Ushlngton. 
Nov. 3, 1975. (MWD-75084 and B-133183). p. 1. 
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Accoi'din^ to the Fouiulation, althouirh RAXX co^itinnos to'support 
much interdisciplinary research, RAX^ supported research ites not 
Jjp.ve,,to be interdisciplinary. The majoi- changes from the IRRPOS 
program, according to XS?, were intensification of the degree of pro- 
gram management, larger scope and size of program, the prior identi- 
ncation of national needs by X'SF through program soljcitation an- 
nouncements, and the close monitoring of the research as it is 
underway.^^ 

The criteria used in the RAXX program to determine research 
priorities are significantly different fvom those used to fund research 
ui thti separate oasic- and -applied disciplinaiy re^iarcli directorates. 
,RAXX research essentially is directed research, which uses a combined 
*'top dowTi" (that is Foundation solicited), and "bottom up," (that is 
unsolicited proposal ) app^pach to program managenuut/'^ ^lost of the 
basic applied reseai;ch >iSF suppT)rts outside of the RAXX program 
is undirected ^research, ^vhich uses a "bottom up'"* or luisolicited ap- 
Moach to identify program priorities. ^ 
^^oi-fly after the RAXX progi-am began, it? officials, in^consultation 
with advisory groups, established criteria to decide whether a specific 
societal problem would be addressed by RAXX^. These include : 

The Importance of the problem to the Nation, the Payoff to be reaUzed in rela- 
tion to anticipated costs of dealing with Ihe problem ; the Leverage of science and 
technology, the Capability of institutions to mount an effective research 
effort ; the Need for Federal Action, on jiFOhJem ; and, the Role of NSF.^ 

The RANX program also has another unique feature, not present 
in the scientific research support program. This is the requirejne^t 
that a proposal include a utilization plan,^° and that the plan be re- 
viewed for adequacy by the Office of Intergovernmental Science ai)d 
Research Utilization, which is part of the Directorate for Research 
Applications.^^ j 
i When RAXX was first established, it c,rda!ed as one of its four di- 
ivisions, the Social Systems and Human Resources Division (SSHR), 
whose principal functions were to support "research concerning the 
chq|nging structure of society and human resources and for improving 
. . . social systems.'' On August 27, 1974, the Foundation reorganized 
the 'Research Applications Directorate. The programs supported by 
tlie SSHR division and the public sector teclmolosry subelements of 
the advaiR-ed technology' applications subactivity of the program were 
combined in the new productivity section. Previous SSHR responsbiK- 
ties for social data and evaluation apparently are beinpfdeemjriiasized 
and replaced by new emphases on public policy and the disadvantage^l, 
consumer policy, and social services deliWry problems.*^^ 

The SSHR section has supported the lar)s|st share of RAXX social 
research; however, other subelements of the JiAXX program also sup- 

snppliod by NSF. 

M» OonortunlHes for Improved Manapement of th<? Research Applied to National NVods 
'(RA\N> Procram. op cU.. p. 8 

» Italics In - ' - - 
Director for 

w Original ^ . __ ... ^ ^ ^ 

tion of anticipated results. This cnldeline was chanped to read "utilization plan"**m May 
1074. (Opportunities for Improved Management of the Research Applied to National Needs 
(RANN) Proerara. op. cit.. p. 124). 

« Tbid., p. 2. 

feTbid..p. 2. 

«»S«e paces P-7 and F-ITI-17 oj U.S. National Science Foundation. Fiscal year 1976 
Budget to the Conpress. 1075. ^ 



^Ijrltial. Taken from : Fiscal vear 1070 Budget to the Conffress. Assistant/ 
Research Applications. Naticmal Science Foundation. 1975. p. Ma y 
RANN guideline*? specified that the propo<«al include a sectioQ orT^isseronia- 
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port social research, such astcnergy economics, the economics of natural 
resources, and the social impacts of natural disasters, etc. ItC^should be 
underscored that it is extremely difficult to estimate or report RANN 
social problem oriented -research .funding. Several different RA^N ^ 
program elements have supported social rese(ErclinSn addition NSF 
reporting is imprecise due t^ tlie use of different definitiojns of types of 
research, j^or instance as between tjie category NEC (social .scienp^^) 
in Federal Funds and separate accounts. However, the Foundad0n es- 
timates that a minimum $13 million was allocated to RANJs social 
research during the fiscal year 1975.^* (See tables 5 and 6 and compai^ ) 
with table 2.) , '-"^ " f / 

TABLE 5.-NATI0NAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, SOCIAL SCIENCES-FUNDING BY PROGRAM ACTIVITY, FISCAtr^ 

YEARS 1971-75 » 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



Scientific research project support 

National and special research programs.. 

Science information activities 

Researth applied to national needs 



$17.7 
.1 . 
1.2 
5.5 



Energy research 

Environmental systems 

Social systems , 

Exploratory reseafch and problem asse«sme(Tt.. 



.5 
11.3 



Totii, social sciences- 



24.5 



$22.5 $24.3 $26.3 

2.7 2.9 .4 

"il's ii'i iTo 

-...„ ^6 1.5 

1.3 1.1 

9.5 9.7 

2.4 i.8^. 

34.3 ^40n 4178 45I 



1 Supplied by NSF. 

^ Information supplied by NSF. 
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|; l^atlojal Science. FStadation, Social Sclenc6 -Research Funding,- Division of SoclAl Sciences *and 
^ ^ Other Programs, Fiscal' Years 1961-1975 jj ' 
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II. KEOROAXIZATIOK OP THE DIVISIOX OF SOCIAL SCIEXCES : 1975 

From 1960 until July 10, 19T5. NSF oriranlzation for tho -upport of 
basic and. applied psychological ami ^ooial sciences research in the 
Eesearch iOii^ctorate remained relatively stable. The scientific aspects 
of psychology (neurobiolog}^ and psyclioblolog^') wore Mipportcd hy 
the Division of Biological and Medical Sciences, one i)i seven sei)arate 
divisions reporting directlv to the Assistant Director i'or Research. All 
other social ^d psycholo^cal fcientifi(^ reseaieh projecJ: support 
awards were handled by the Di\ ision of Social SeienceSj, another of the 
seven divisions 'reporting to the Assisttyit Director for Research. 
Some changes had occurred in the Division of Social Sciences-^ 
principally tha addition of new support programs: .social indicators in 
1970; aijj^law and social sciences and science policy in 1971. (See 
table 7.) 
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Table 7 , 

Organization, National Science Povmdation, February 1974 



H. Gay lord Stover^Dir, • 
Date ; Februarv 12, 1974 ^ 



GENERAL COUl^CIL 



OFFICE (SF _ 
GOVERNMENT AND 
PUBLIC PROGRAMS 



M&iPTnMAT. griENCE BOARD 



DIRECTOR 



DEPUTY DIRECTOR 



£SI$TANT DiRECTqR 
FOR 
RESEARCH 



T 



mm 



DIVISION OP 
ENGINEERING 




XSSieTMTO DiRECTqR 
FOR 
EDUCATION 

t 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 



SCIENCE AND TECHNOfOGY 
POLICY OFFICE 



NSF OFFICE OF 
RtJ^RGY PAD POLICY 



MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 



ASSISTANT DIRECTOU 
FOR NATIONAL AND 
INTBR^TIONAL PROGRAMS 



ASSISTANT 
FOR 

RESEAROr; 



DIRECTOR 



APPLicA not S 



85aiJMU§fbN 

IN SCIENCE 



OFFICE OF 
'POLAR PROGRAMS 



division of 
Higher educatioi^ 
IN science 



M 



OFFICE OF INTER- 
hUATIOJJU^ PROGRAMS 
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T 



;0N OF ADVANttED 
RESEARCH 
D TECHNQLOpY 



DIVISION OF ENVIRON- 
hMENTAL SYSTEMS ANIf 
RESOURCES 



X 



ASSISTANT DIRECT<t)I 
' FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 



EQUAL EMPLOYMENT^, 
DPPORTUNITY OFFIOt 
PROGRAM REVIEW OFr< 
HEALTH SERVICE 
— T 



3FFICE OF BUDGET, 
* PROGRAMMING, AND 

PLANNING ANALYSIS 



Table 7 (continued) 



DIVISION OF ENVIi 
ORMENTAL SCIENCE^ 



DIVISION OF 
MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE? ; 



DIVISION OF 
SCIENCE RESOURCES 
STUDIES 



OFFICE OF 

EXPERIMENTAL PROJEC 
ASD PROGRAMS 



DIVISION OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 



DIVISION^OF 
MATERIALS RESEARCIh 





DIVISION 


OF • 


COMPUTER 


RESEARCH 



OFFICE OF 

NATIONAL CENTERS AND 
FACILITIES OPERATIONS 



9^ 



)FFICE CJF 

;CIENCE INFORMATION 
[SERVICE 



OFFICE FOR THE INTER- 
■t^ATIONAL DECADE OF 
[XIEAN EXPLORATION 



OFFICE FOR 
OCEANOGRAPHIC 
FACILITIES AND SUP POfi-b 



ERLC 
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DIVISION OF 
SOCIAL SYSTEMS ANI> 



DIVISION OF AD- 
VANCED • TECHNOLOGY 

APPLICATIONS . 



OFFICE. OF INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL SCIElJicjE 
AND RESEARCH 
UTILIgATI ^<— ^ 



OFFICE OF EXPLOR- 
ATORY .RESEARCH ANb 
PROBLEM ASSESSMENT]' 



OFFICE Of- PROGRAMS 
AND RESOURCES 



OFFICE OF SYSTEMS 
INTEGRATION AND 
ANALYSIS 



OFFICE OF PUBLIC 

TECHNOLOGY 

PllOJECTS 



GRANTS AND CON- 
TRACTS OFFICE 



AUDIT OFFICE 



MANAGEMENT ANAL^r 
SIS OFFICE 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES OFFICE 



FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT OFFICE 



PERSONNEL 




OFFICE * 





MANAGEMENT IN- 
FOR^JATION OFPIOfc 



01 
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On July 10. 1075, tlio FoniulatioU was restructured witli major 
changes occurring? in tho Research Directorate. Avlilch was headed by 
the Assistixnt Director for Researcli. Tlie pohif ion of Assistant Direc- 
tor for Research was fibolislied; and the seveu^^ornierxlivisions of the 

- Research Directorate were reorpuiized into three separate directorates, 
headed by Assistant Directoiv wliu report directly to tlie Foundation's 
Deputy Director. Si<rniflcant chancres occurred iii the organization of 
l^sychological and social sciences. A new diret-torati', the Directorate 
for Biological, BehavipraK and "Social Sciences. wa> created. It en- 
compasses four separate di\ isions. Psychology and social sciences sap- 
port are handled respectively by the Division hf Ik^iavioral and Xen- 
ral Sciences and the Division of Social Sciences. One of the principal 
ellects of the reorganization was t!ie trau-tVr to the Division of Behav- 
loral and Neural Science^ of some of the prosrrauis which previously 
had been administered by the Division of Sociiil Sciences.- Trans- 

"-■^^(iiTed out of the former Division of Social Sciences w;jre social psy- 
chon>g>\ anthropology, and linguistics. The.se three prpgrams and the 
neurobiology and psychobiology programs of Ihe-former Division of 
Biological and Medical Sciences constitute thb new "behavioral sci- 
endps'; programmatic responsibilities of the Division of Behavioral 
and Neural Sciences. 

The remaining programs of the former Division of Social Sciences 
constitute the new responsibilities of the Division of Social Sciences. 
They are encom'passed under two sections: economics and quantita- 
tive methods, and sociological ami political scieuces. (See table 8,) 
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Table 8 

Organization of the Directorate for Biological, Behavioral and Social Sciences, flovember 1975 



OFFICE OF IHE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 



DIVISION OF J 
PHYSIOLOCT,CELLDU R 
AKD MOLECUtAR BIOL OGY 



M VIS ION OF ENVIR" 
ONMENTAL BIOLOGY 



CELLULAR 
BIOLOGY SECTION 



DEVELOPMENTAL 
1II0L0GY PROGRAM 



IT 



- ECOLOGY PROGRAM 



1!3ENETIC y 



HUMAN CELL 
BIOLOGY. PRDGRAM^ 



ECOSYSTEM 
STUDIES p PonpaM i 



SYSTEMATIC 
BIOLOGY PROGRAM 



BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
RESOURCES PROGRAM 



BIOOPMISTKY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 
'^^'-lON 

ERIC 



DIVISION 05 BEHAV- 
IORAL AND NEURAL 



DIVISION OF . 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 



NEUROSCIENCE: 



NEUROBIOLOGY 
PROGRAM 



SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 
AND PERCEPTION 
PROGRAM " 



PSYCHOLOGICAL SCIENCEIIf 



PSYCHCBIOLOGY 
PROGRAM 



ECONOMICS AND 
QUANTITATIVE METHjODS 

SECTION. 



en 



J 



ECONOMICS 
PROGRAM 



HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Mm REGIONAL 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 



sociological and 
_ political' sciences 

SECTION 
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Table 8 (continued) 



|RE( 

r 



lOCHEMISTRY 
PRDGRAMi< 'Jt 



biophysics 
;ram 



SGULATORY 



ffiTABOLIC 
U3I0IX)GY 
PROGRAM * 



SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGV 
PROGRAM 



ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
LINGUISTICS: 



ANTHROPOLOGY 
n PROGRAM 



LINGUISTICS 
PROGRAM 



LAW AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES PROGRAM 



POLITICAL SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 



SOCIOLOGY PROGRAM 



SPECIAL PROJECTS . 
AND SOCIAL INDICATE 
TORS PROGRAM 



SCIENCE iPOLICY-4- 
RESEARCH PROGRM 



HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 



According to some news reports on the reorganization, the consoli- 
daMon of afl basic and applied scientific research project support for 
pSologfcal 3 social sciences into a separate direc oi-nte elevates 
Elrafufand visibility of the social sciences Sever^^^^ SnS?^ 
hftvft been offered to support this assertion, i-irbt. the " 
Sew DeTutv D rectois no^v Acting Dii-ector, Richard .Atkinson. 
ilLd'hrKS 1975, is a psycholfgist." Second the social scionces 
wiU profit from the potentially larger number ot ,enioi peisonnel 
available to develop and guide programs. 

Ilm^ver, ^ch optimism may be premature. A biologist Dr. Lloi.e 
E. ClXi-iitlfer than a hehavioi'al scientist, .-as f g^f, he^,^^ 
nf the Directorate— Acting Assistant Director of the DiPfectorate 
fL BiolS^Beh Social Sciences." Second, he transfer 

orsS psychology, anthropology and linguistics from the Division 
of Social Sdences to tlie Division of Behavioral andjfeural Sciences 
lv3 cSfS more attention will be given to the biological, rather 
S to S more ill-defined behavioral or social basis of behavior.- 

^tWittl'Me^*^^^ science and Government Report. Aug. 

Tfie Foundation U asWng for a 2^pe«^ discipllhes: neurobiology, 

P"2JTi„iS^^nd'ie5Mry Sysioiw^^^ ^iception, The flscll year 1977 budget reque.t 

i'^^n'^J'^rnTNatonallcWn^"^ E8timlterof|ppropri«Ion8 
»Sa& /n^d'^Expense^/^'si^iaf ForM^ Currency «ftgram, fiscal year 1977. (pp. D-II-l 
and IV-1.)) 
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JIL NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION BASIC AND AP- 
^ PLIED PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES SCI- 
ENTIFIC EESEARCH PROJECT SUPPORT PROGRAMS 

NSF supported research in the Psychological and social sciences 
seems to have generated res&lts of considerable merit. (For illustra- 
tions, see the appendix.) However, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the Division of Social Sciences, long (he principal supporting section 
for such r<?search, has reached a cntical juncture in its development. 
The recent reorganization and the transfer of some of the Division's 
former responsibilities undoubtedly contribute to the current environ- 
ment. The ©^vision's research support programs also face tRe scrutiny 
and criticisiEfe being levied at most federally supported social science 
research, as described in section I. Other factors impdicting-tm the 
Division are the recent congressional criticism of certain NSF research 
support projects. Senate Appropriations Committee instituted budget 
??>1\tx?v^ growth of the Research Applied to National Needs 

^ (RANN) program.^* 

This section deals with those issues of funding, management, and - 
priorities that i^eem to have major implications for congressional over- 
sight of the Division of Social Sciences and for its former responsi- 
bilities for anthropology, linguistics, and social psycholo^, which 
now are handled by the Division of Behavioral and Neural Scientres. 
Among the is$ues that will be treated are : The importance of the 
Foundation's rolQ iii :^pporting academic research coupled with the 
retrenchment in fundifig for support of such research ; criticisms of 
the Foundation's psychology and social ^iences research support pro- 
grams; an apparent concentration of research awards and attempts to 
measure the productivity of principal grantees; proposal review aiifi 
the apparent absence of advisory grou^^ for major areas of science 
supported; the identification of priorities for research support and 
issues surrounding thoir documentation and analysis by Foundation 
officials; the significance of continuing grants, and the issues of im- 
proving thp enumeration, analysis and reporting of continuing grants 
to aid in congressional oversight and to assist the Foundation in de- 
veloping its support programs; issues in determining a balance of 
support in basic research oet ween "scientifically rigorous" and other 
types of social science research ; coordination of the Foundation's so- 
cial research support progranis, both internally and in relation to 
other agencies; and issues surrounding NSF's role as a primary Fedr 

eral supporter of basic, applied, and problem-oriented psychological 
and social research. 
\ *^ * 

^ * N«ilODal Science FonndatloD Authorization Act, 1976. CoDference report to accomBaoy 
^ H.n, 47)J3. op. ci t . p. 2. ^ 

Since its iDcepttoD, RANN has snpported a considerable fractloo of the PonodatioD's 
applied problem-orleDted.social research program, _geDerally averagiog at a miDimnm about 
$13 yto $14 million for the last few fiscal years. Th6 Congress recently instructed RANN 
to Increase to $23 million its coverage for applied problem-oriented social research and 
policy, research for the fiscal year 1976. #• 

(47) 
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A. KSF's role as a PRIMARy «KDER-\L SCPPORTER OF ACADEMIC RESEARC1|, 
ESPECIALLY IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Most of^the basic psychological and* social sciences research sup- 
ported by NSF Jias been handled by the Division of Social Sciences, 
and by the Division of Biological and Medical Sciences for the more 
biologically-oriented psychological sciences, that is psychobiology and 
neurobiology.'^ (With the recent reorganization, these subjects are 
handled by the Divisions of Social Sciences and Behavioral and Neu- 
ral Sciences.) Several important characteristics of N*SF funding to 
academic psychological and social sciences researchers are revealed in 
the data arrayed m table 9. The bulk of the Foundation's, and un- 
doubtedly the Division's, awards for basic and applied ^research' in 
psychology is for research performed in universi^es and colleges. 
Over 50 percent of funds awarded in the fiscal years 1973, 1974 and 
1975 for both biological and social aspects of psychology went to 
academic institutions. , 

The Foundation plays a smaller role than other Federal agencies, 
notably the Department oi Health, Education, and Welfare, especial- 
ly the National Institute of Mental Health in supporting psychologi- 
cal researcK in universities and colleges. However, as the data arrayed 
in t^ble 9 indicate, the bulk of XSF supported basic and applied re 
search in the psychological sciences is performed by researchers in 
universities and colleges. ^ , 

' With respect to support for the social sciences, the data mdicate 
also that the bulk of the Foundation's support for basic and applied 
research in the social sciences is performed in universities. More im- 
portant perhaps, the Foundation is the principal Federal support 
agency for the bulk of federally funded academic research in social 
science disciplines. 'For instance, the' data in table 9 indicate that dur- 
in<^ the fiscal years 1973, 1974, and 1975, the Foundation and un^ 
doubtedly the Division of Social Sciences, provided at least half of 
all Federal funds received by universities and colleges for the support 
of basic and applied research in history and political science. NSF 
support for anthropology and linguistics for these years averages 
close to the same. (See tabia9.) 

♦oAltboueh RANK program officials report that they ha.ve the authority to support 
some basic research, RANK ppohably supports a very smaU amount of nonproblepi oriented 
basic ^nd applied social and behavioral research. 

- J 
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-'•^'SL^^i'^?' S supported basic and appu«a 

tow NSF supported baste ind app ed ri$etfch in 
■^unlvtrsititsinthefiUdof.-.. '"^w in 

^ -In S!?Sw^ ipplW risaarch in onivtrsHiM 
risal year l^^rNS'suoport^j 

^.Fbcafyear 1974, N SF support" basic riSifa' in 'uni^' 

fn?£e fiSfd^ '•^^^ urtlversitiw 

firaMT^^^*^ basicandappliad 
r nscal yaar J975, NSF suppVrtS'baiiV Viik'fdii;' 
, universities as a perwnt of totel NSF supiSrted 
basic reseirch in tha (laid of... vfv'ww 
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B. HISTORICAL TRENDS IN NSF's FUNDING FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 

SCIENCES RESEARCH 

As an agencjnvith major responsibilities for suppoiiing "basic and 
applied research in the social sciences, whose role could have been 
respected to be enlarged as a result of the Mansfield amendment, ^ it 
could be speculated that the NSF should have had well -f emulated 
plans and procedures for supporting these disciplines, for uisurmg 
that Federal funds are used to best advantage, and f or soppbrtmg the 
most promising Ureas of research in order to hasten the development 
of the social sciences disciplines. . t7„„„j„ 

Several funding trends musf be considered massessing the t ounda- 
tion's performance on these measures. TJndoifbt^dly most important, 
the Division has <been operating under ;consideraMe financial con- 
straints. These are revJled by several different types of data. 

1 The trend toward dimMsMng resources to support bamcmd ap- 
plied research.-TMes 10, 11, and 12 give data on historical trends 
m the programmatic funding of the Division of Social Sciences. The 
data indidte that the Division's support for many social sciences 
disciplines either- has remained stable in terms of , dollar obligations, 
or ias diminished as a percentage of tote,l Division funding. These 
tren^ are evident especiaUy in table 10 which compares fun.dmg data 
bwSi^ for the^fiscal years 1970 and 1975? This table shows, for 
Sample, that durmg the fiscal year 1970, politica science r^eiyed 
SSulion doUars, or 7.5 peW of the Division's budget 
thV fiscal year 1975, 5 years later, political science received $1.55 
miUion or 6 percent of the Division's budget. Other program areas 
whose absolute-amount of funding has remi^med about the same for 
the two fiscal years are anthropology, geographv, sociology, and social 
psychology, anE the history and philosophy of science. ^ 

"TZ fl«^«i vpnr 1970 bndcet bearings on the Department of Defense. Congress 
y^nmlnAme^ J the^V^^^ ^Wch sUpulated that: *'None of the 

,n .am_endment 5» tne y^^^ . , . ^^—^ ^ research 



nij\ir!ng 



u7e"d to cari^ oit a^r"rcrearch 
funa#iuthorlzea to be aPlPropnarea oy t^^^^ / apparent relationship to a 

pro ecTor f tudy "P^^JJ.^"*^? PJJi^tlo^ » • S^rroS notes that "SlSgled out for elimination 
specified mTlltan^ funct^^^ science, and all behavioral and 

or reduction were conducted by unlverslty-based schofars." 

social sciences ''f^arch *esea^^^^^^^ a campilgS to eliminate the provision. 

The scholarly 1970. some $100,«000,000 In 

♦^Uthough t&e amendment was substantially ^eaK^^^^^ deluding some 

fl^S^^ A'^S^7n'^o7rtJ^B^l^ce r^eaJ^^ ?f the deleted social research Projects, 

nt?i?2;?$92 000 ln*lx?^nd^^^^^ ultfmat^? funded by' the NSF. The net effect of thj 

totalling 592,500 >n dampen gross expenditures for research and 

'^^?|.KVe«btfl"B?erang;es3^ Becorfl, vol. -118, Aug. 12. 1969, pp. 
23460;-2B485 23502-23307. . Changes In Federal Support for Political 

SO encl"KiJw'r??.'WV pre^r^ for4^A^^^ Science Association annual 

meeting, 1975, San Frajclsco, pp. T-9." . 
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TABLE 10.-PROGRAM BUDGETS, SOCIAl SCIENCES DIVISION. NATIONAL SCIENCE. FOUNOATION, INCLUOING 
PERCENTS OF FUNDS AWAROEO FOR SUBJECT DISCIPLINES, FISCAL YEARS 1970 and 1975 

lln millions of doliars)i 



Fiscal year 1970 - 



Percent of 
division 
Dollars * funds 



Anthropology 

Economics — ^ .>.. 

Geography .> 

Sociology .••> 

Social psychology 

Political science : 

History and philosophy of science 

Special projects (including linguistics)., 

Social indicators' 

Law» 

Science Policy*. — 



3.57 
4.64 
.51 
3. 54 



1.20 
.87 
1.76 



Total- 



is. 99 



22.0 
28.0 
3.0 
22.0 



7.5 
5.0 
11.0 



fiscal year 1975 



-^-Percent of 
' ^ Nil vision 
Dollars' ^funds 



4.00 
7.26 

.49 
2.78 
2. 20 
\. 55 

.93 
3.4S 
1.67 

.91 

.49 



25.71 



16.0 
29.0 

2.0 
10.7 

9.0 

6.0 

3.6 
14.0 

6.0 

3.5 

2.0^ 



t Computed from data supplied by NSF« (able 12, below, 

< These fields were not reported a^separate program areas in 1970. 



TABU U.-PSYCHOLOGY. SOCIAL SCIENCES AND RANN SOCIAL SCIENCES EXPENDITURES IN REUTIOW TO TOTAL NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH 

nSCAL YEARS 1966-76 ^ . • 

{Dollar amounts in millions] - ^ 

1966 1967 1968 iS 1970 WTl 1^73 1974 097? 

^ — ' ■ T ^r~r>. 

ToblNSFrtsaarch* $224 ' S241 9257 $258 $275. '$318 S427 $464 $520 $591 $S52\ 

rSSlSKwdViara W 425 ^ l27 $36^ ,$l7.8 $48 $42 v $49. r $54^;- 

Total psycholgo and social tdaocaa rwatfch III N^^ ^ " , , ,^ • w o >4i? 

-?ta»ptrctfitof total NSFfasaarch*. : -9 10 10 10 10 11 11 .10 8^9, . ^i^-^* 

(WNH and othtr NSF proWtro-ofiiirtad psychological ^„ ^ - »i-> j ^ !H«^*»5l^ 

rand social rasaarch* 1^ T , ♦13.4 f!«^^ 

Total psycholMy and social sdenoM rasaarch In NSF, ^ , r A 

awluoing RANN and olhar proWam-orlantad aodal . ^ « c • c , c; 

rasearch, as a perMAtottoiaiNSFrastarch support < • — « - 8 8 7 a \ 

^ 'i *i * ; ; ' ^ — 7T— r — 

1 Pstimated : ' ' < Diti supplied by NSF, sH tabta.^ara are Inconsistancifs In data reportad tiy NSF ainca dlffarant^ 

s Natlo'nil Science Foundation. Federal Funds for Research, Development, and Other Scien- reporting categories are used by different 8^Jonivg«IX.th« data for RANN and other jonsdantlfic 
life Aclivltlts. fiscal vesrs 1974. 1975. and 1976. vol 24. NSF 75-323. Washington. U.$. Govern- reswrch projKt supwrt ategories were used to o^^ ^ 

nentPflntinaOfUca 1975.0.144. and other volumes. V ^Computed us!ngdatafromfootnoUsourcM2and4.; ^'-^ , . - . 

"^s ExtSled from da^ ^rcJln fo^e 2. ^ * This^s the obllgaUon minima tstiblished by the'Congrm dnly for RANN for the fISF fiscal yiar 

txuapwatea irom oaia uKon rrom sourci roouwc \ ^^^^ appropriations bill The application of the "prop<irirohaOly by raductJon" teducwl tha anwont; 

to J193 million. , ^ ' ^ 
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Table 

Program Budget/ Social Sciences Dlvlalon, National Science Fonndatlon, 
: Fiscal Teara 1966-75 ^ 

(In MUllons of Dollars) 



rroerg'* 1966 1967 1_9Sn 1969 1970 1971 1972 1?: 3 1^ 19?5 

Anthro-jolesy 3.S3 3.<G 3.61 3.6: 3.57 3.56* 3.35 4.16 4.01 A.CO 

Zcono-slci 2.35 .3.21 3. 69 4.44 4.54 4.SS 5.31 5.5''^ 5.95 7.:6 

CcocrapSy .22 .41 .60 .19 -.51' .65 l.CO ^79 .5? ./*9 

Coclelety « -) * ^2.37 2.40 2.42 2.73 

^ 3.66 4.06 4.0'# 3.56 3.54. 4.15 i 

Social ?«ychelo5y — '-2.U 2.45 2.?3 2.20 

Political Science .34 .93 ,.79 i V v?n i i.<>n i.6T 'j.s^ 1.55 
Klstory 4 ?\'tlo«ophy 

of Science 1,02 .51 .R3 .83 .87 .79 .37 .89 .94 .93 
Special Trojects 

(IncIudliJC Lint«l»tlc«) 1,03 1.96 1.86 1.97 1.76 2.58* 2.83 3.13 3.76 3.43 

Social Indicator* ' ^ 2.05 1.72 1.50 I.*'*? 

Lavf • .90 1.09 1.05 .91 

Selene? Policy - ' .75 .39 .40 ^ 

lO? lOr TFJT iSTn isTTT isTco* 23r5F24T2r sOF ivT 



1 Supplied by N'SP. 

Another important trend is that NSF expenditures for psychologi- 
cal and social science^ researdi as a percent of total research funds 
awarded by NSF have decreased slightly sfice 1966. For instance, as 
the data in table 11 indicate, in fiscal year 1966, the Foundation's sup- 
port of these two science areas constituted 9 percent of the Founda- 
tion's total budget. During the lale 1960's and early 1970's, the percent- 
age awarded for psychological and social sciences.indreased' somewhat, 
aventging about 10 to 11 percent During the period 1974 to 1976, 
expenditures for tihese sciences as a total percent of NSF's support for 
all science began to decrease. Also as the table demonsirates, NSF obli- 
gations for total basic and applied social and psychological research, 
excluding the RANN program and other NSF expenditures for these 
areas, demonstrated even more of a downward shift, for example, from 
10 peipent in the fiscal year 1970, to an estimated 5 percent in the fiscal 

'j^earl»76. ^ , — 

ZTTii^merse relationship 'between NSF mpfort patterns cmd the 
growthm^th^ rnmber of researchers. — ^These fundmg trends alone 
would seem to raise some important questions about the availability 
and allbcation of resources for basic and applied behavio^ail and social 
reseais^h. However, the retrenchment in funding for these areas, of 

* science is demonstrated*iRven more vividly by comparing NSF funding 
trenda.xo trends in the increasing number of Ph. D. level^professionals 

jBjnployid in universities and colleges who must compete for these re- 

"search.funds. 
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In 1965, 42,283 psychologists and social scientists were employed in 
Americi^i acadenac institutioaas, and in 1975, 86,381, over twice the 
number employed in 1965. (See table 18.) Therefore while the number 
of scientists who might potentially do psychological and social sciences 
research has doublea,^^ NSP expenditures for research in these areas 
have remained stable or have diminished in relation to total NSF 
expenditures for all fields of scientific research. When evaluated in 
tern^of dollar expenditures, NSF support for these sciences has in- 
cre^^ about one-third in terms of current dollars. Expressed in con- 
stant dollar terms however, these expenditures decreased by about 15 
percent during the period 1966 to 1976, estimated. 

TABL^ t3.— NUMBER OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS EMPLOYED IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL^SCIENCES, BY DISCIPLINE. 196&-75> 

■ <r 

* ' Janizary 

TIeld of employment 1965 1967 1969 1971 1973 1974 1975 



Total _ 178,094 212,855 246,183 273,775 281,516 286,098 297,193 

Psychologists , 9,430 11,358 14,780 16,806 18,881 19,966 21,727 

Social scientists 32,853 39,767 52,617 59,094 * 60,509 61,443 64,654 

Economists— - 7^9^ 9^662 10,402 11,263 lUpZ 12,041 12.713 

Soclotofllsts. 6, 261 7, 558 9, 451 11, 323 12, 485 13, Oil 14, 203 

Political scientists:;: 5, 919 7, 190 7, 919 8, 938 9. 705 10, 010 10, 605 

Histtrlans. HA NA 14,427 15,871 16,289 15,896 15,758 

• O^r soda scleotists 12,741 15,357 10,418 11,679 10,652 10,485 11,375 



1 U.S. National Sclenca.roundation. Manpower Resources for Scientific Activttiies at Universities and Colleges, January 
^ 1975. Detailed statistical tables, appendfx B. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. Table B-l, p. 1. 

C, CRmCISMS OF FOUNDATIOX SUPPORTED RESEARCH IN^ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Considerable recent criticism has been directed at the Foundation's 
support of some basic and applied psychological and social sciences 
research. Senator William Proxmire, diairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee dealing with NSF, has reasdned that some 
projects jnight be supported more appropriately by other agencies, 
some merely demonstrate common sense knowledge and do npt require 
studj for further verification, others aremot scientific, and some dg not 
ment funding when compared against pther more important priority 
projects for scarce Federal research dollars. For instance, in reporting » 
on the Foundation's fiscfvl year 1976 budget, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee noted : 

The Committee continues to be conceiiied qter the Foundation's tendency to 
fund what seems to be low-priority research in the social sciences, and, equally. 
Important, Its failure ta be more responsive In explaining its program to the 
average American taxpayer."* 

'During fiscal yea^ 1976 hearings on the budget. Senator Proxmire ' 
^^j^ticized NSF social research projects dealing with trends in toler- 
ance of nonconformity,^* dejJendency and interpersonal attraction,^** 



^ One shoald not ftssnme that all social and psychological scentists employed In anlver- 
sities do research. However, it is valid to assume that the percent of those who do research 
has remained at least stable, indtcatin^r that the absolute number of those who do research 
would have doubled since 1965. 

"Department of Honsinj? and Urban Development-Independent A^des Appropriation 
Bill. 1076, report, op. clt.. p. 59. ^ 

T*U-S. Congress. ^Senate. Committee on Appropriations. Department of Honsinpr und 
Urban Development and Cettain Independent Agencies Appropriations. Fiscal Year 1976.* 
Hearings, 94tn Cong., 1st sess., Washington, U.S. dovemment Printing Office, 1975. p. 54. 

« Ibid., p. 66, 
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^and a number of anthropology and linguistics fctndies, dealing for 
example with Mayan grammar and dictionaries, and grammar of 
Eskimos*'^ , • , . ' ^ 

■ !• The Oriqin and Evolution of Congressional Criticisms of NSF's 
Support for Bade and Applied Psyehologiccd and Soci^ Research.— 
Congressional criticisms of the Foundation's support of social and 
behavioral sciences did not begin in 1975 or with Senator Proxmire, 
as evidenced by initial congressional rejection in 1950, and then grad- 
ual acceptance of these sciences as legitimate areas of scientifico-in- 
<]uiiT appropriate for Foundation support. Although the Qongress 
gave the Foundation a statiitory mandate in 1968 to support social 
fciencec and applied social sciences, considerable congressional skepti- 
cism has contmued to accompany consideration of the Foundation's 
support program for these sciences. One of the most recurrent criti- 
cisms is that the XSF supports projects Avhich absorb needless expend- 
itures of taxpayers' dollai^ for studies whose auswei^ may«be asceV 
tained with mere common sense. For instance, the following f^xchan^re 
oc(^urred in the 1970 House hearings on the XSF appropriations bill: 

Mr. [Joe] Evin-s, Doctor, liov^* many grants were made in the social science 
fieUl last year? 
Dr. [Howard] Hines. 474. 

Mr. E\iN$. J^ow many do yon estimate for the next year? * 
Dr^ ItiNEs. I suspect it wiU be about th^ same number. 
Mr. EviNS. What Was the largest grant? 
Dr. HiNES. There were a few, about $250,000. 

Mr. EviNs. To whom and what for? r 
Or. HiXES. One was a stud/ on the attitude of the American people toward 
violence. 

Mr. EviNS. I can telKyou the attitude, they don't like it. TVho wa^ this^ grant 
made to? 

Dr. Hi.N'Es! The University of Michigan. 

Mr, EvTN's. Are they still underway with their stu^? 

Dr. HI^'E8. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Evans. TTiey haven't come up with the answer yet ? " 

Also, much of the current criticism has focused on XSF's support of 
research that appears wasteful to some observers. For exampje, Sena- 
tor Proxmire noted the following about a project supported by the 
Division of Social Sciences : ^ ' . * 

^ Principal Investigator Dr. Cly^de Z. Nunn, wrote as a letter in response to my 
criticisms of his particular project entitled '^Trends in Tolerance of Noncon- 
formity" ($350,000). After 5 pages of explanation. Dr. Nunn revealed to me that 
the principal finding of his study has been that 48 percent of the American people 
Ijelieve in the Devil. 

Perhaps William Blatty; author of "The Ex<xr<?ist," finds this interesting, but 
I doubt if the factory worker in Oshkosh makin^7,200 per year or the farmer in 
Louisiana making even less finds this expenditure of Jiis tax dollars particularly 
beneficial.^ 

Critics also contend that social science reaHy isn't science. For 
instance: ^ * \ ^ 

Senator Prqxmirb. Well, here's my problem, it Just seems the resources are 
liniited and you liave your budget reduced. « r 

^"tJnder these circumstances, to proceed in these areas that have very little if 
any scientific relationship — American federalism is something that you might 



" Ibid., T>. 58. 

^^U.S. ConWess. Honse. -Committee on Approprlntlons. J^ubcominlttee on Indppcndont 
Offices and Department of Houalntir nnd urban Dovelopmont. IndpPftndent Officefl nivl 
Peparthient of Housinc nnd Urban Development Appronrlatlons for 1071. nart 2. Hearings, 
9l««t ronz.. 2d ses«i. Washlnsrton. U.S. Government Pilntlng Office. 1970, p. 699. 

« Press Release, Office of Senator WIlHam Proxmire, Mar. 2, 1975. p, 2. 
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have political scientists, political ^'scientists'* make valuable contributions on 
and you might have former mayors or Governors or Congressmen or what not 
who have some usetul opinions on it, and I have great admiration and recognize 
the great contribtitions scientists make, but it seems to me this is out of your 
field. " ^ ' 

Dr. Stever. The National Science Foundation has a specific assignment in the 
field of social sciences, and it does include political science In the basic research 
area. This is part of our charter under the NSF Act of 1950, as amended. 

Dr. Cbeutz. $25 million is included in the fiscal year 1974 request for basic 
research support in the social sciences. 

Senator Proxmibe. You spend $25 million. in the social sciences? 

"Dr. Stever. Yes, sir, in the scientific research project support activity. 

Senator Pboxmire. I have trouble with semantics. They shouldn't have called 
itl^ial science. They should have called it something else, and then you could 
havfe saved $25 milUon.'' 

A l^ebruary 1975 internal NSF report on the management of the 
social sciences faulted the I)ivi3ion of Social Sciences for not pl:operly 
determining and articulating^ its priorities* The report recommended, 
in fact, that better atteraptsbe made to identify the expected social 
utility of social research ppoiects, that projects be clustered both in 
consideration for funding and in reporting so that data could be gen- 
erated about cumulative advances in a disciplincy and that the.Founda- 
tion consider using some of the RANN criteria, especially those relat- 
ing to policy relevance and utilitv in awarding ^ants for research 
supported by the division of social sciences. The report was- not made 
public because no consensus was reached oh- these issues.^^^ 

The i^ue of priorities for NSF's psychological and social sciences 
research program was also a major fpcus of attention of the Study 
Committee on the Social Sciences in the National Science Foundation 
created by the National Eesedrch Council, at the request of NSF, to 
evaluate NSF's social and psychological sciences research support 
programs. With respect tp priorities for research in RAl^N and m the 
basic research directorate, the group recommended priorities for sup- 
port both within and among disciplines, identified mixed research 
topics warranting funding, and assessed issues relating to improving * 
esrt^mal peer review as a method of determining priorities. 

The committee's interim report was released in February 1976 for 
review and criticism.^^ A revised, final, report, released in July 1976^ 
identified tJie following as topics warranting additional funding sup- 
port by the biological, behavioral, and social sciences research^ 
, directorate: 

*Kesearch*lnvolving laborffll^ry experimentation or using advanced mathemati- 
cal and other quantitative- techniques appears to r^ive relatively high pribrity 
* in n»8t of the social sciences. While this is' an appropriate emphasis in the 
Foundation setting, greater support need^ to be provided (particularly in social 
psychology, economics, sociology, and poUtical science) for studies using tech- 
niques c^field rea^arch and ethnographic analysis of social institutions and 
processeSKgpecial encouragement- should be offered to substantive studies that 

w u S. Congress, Senate. Committee jon Appropriations. Department of Housing, Space. 
Science. Veteran*^ and Certain Other Independent Agencies Appropriation^, Fiscal Jfear 
1974, part 2. Hearings, 93d Cong., Ist seas. Washington, U.S. Government. Printing Office, 

^^•^^^nIS* tirmitt^'CRS to read this report, but asked CRS not .to auote from. It The 
interna^ committee was ^composed of staff of RANN, tJie Research Directorate, and man- 

*^S?g°cial ^nd isehaviorld Science l^rograms in the National Science Foundation. By 
the Committee on Social Sciences in the National Science Ponndatlon, Assembly of 
BehAvioral and Social Sciences, The National Research Council. Washington, D.C., National 
Academy of Sciences. 1976. 96 p. * * * 
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show good promisfi of advancing these latter methodologies and making them 
more reliable and informative," 

The organization, administration, and effectiveness of the problem- 
oriented social and behavioral sciences research support pro-ams in 
the jResearch Applications Directorate were also addressed. The com- 
mittee recommended a restructurin<r of RANN organization for sup- 
port of these program^ in order to'better determine and fund topics 
requiring research support: 

The roster .of the behavioral and social science programs within RANN should 
be modifl(»d to correspond more closely to the structure of the applied fields that 
will carry out the research, Many of the present research activities could be 
better accommodated in programs for such interdisciplinary "fields as public 
finance, organizational administration, operations research and management 
science, communications, public choice, urban affairs, human performance, land 
use and resources management, government regulation of industry, public law, 
program evaluation and measurement, or combinat^^^s of these fields.** 

D. AN INTRODUCTION TO ISSUES IX THE PROCUREATENT^ AND 3IAXAGEMENT 
OF PSTCnOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES RESEARCH 

The issue of th^ Foundation's role in determining priorities for re- 
search support and managing its Research support programs is exceed- 
ingly complex. The purpose of basic research in a saientific discipline 
is to produce knowledge for its own sake. Applied research usually 
has a particular end, especially the objective of accumulating knowl- 
edge and' developing techniques to strengthen a discipline. Problem- 
oriented applied research, like that RANN supports, has as its pur- 
pose the generation of knowledge and techniques to aid in solving 
complex problems, generally at the interface of science and technology 
on the one hand and society on the other. As ^\'as noted above, botn 
Federal administrators and scientists have found it is almost impos- ^ 
. sible to predict the future utility of expenditure^ for specific basic 
research projects. Nevertheless, it c^n be ar^ed that a JFederal agency 
which awards scarce public moneys for basic and applied research has 
a responsibility to insure that those research fundls are awarded in a 
manner which promotes a steady accumulation of knowledge to ad- 
vance particularly noteworthy developments or lagging areas within 
a discipline, and that it endeavors to provide the public, the Congress, 
and a potential pool of researchers with a rationale tqv particular 
types of support. In this respect, several issues relatin^^ to the Founda- 
tion's procedures for managing and awarding fund^: for psychological 
and social sciences research are discussed below. 

-THIS CONCENTRATION OF |USSEARCH AWARDS IN PSTCHOLOQT AND 
6OCIAZ4 SCIE^tSES ♦ 

Eecentycongressira^J activities indicate that the Congress is conr 
cemed^alJout an equitable distribution o^ NSF scientific research proj- 
ect su^ort awards. During hearings on the NSF's fiscal year 1976 
budge|{ authorisation, and appropriations committees in bofii Houses 
aSj^rdbed this issue. The report of the House Committee on Science 
and^ Techn ology noted that fhe National Science Board's recently , 

*'Soilal and Behavioral Sciences Prt>gram9 in the Nationftl Science Foundation: Final 
RepnrtlB.v the Committee on Social Sciences in the National Science Foundation. AfisembTy 
of Behavioral and Social Sciences, National Research Ooancil, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D,C„ 1976, pp. 6-7. / 

••Ibid„p, 8^ / 
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promulgated crit^jria for scientific research project si^pport were 
limited to: ' ' * • 

Competent performance of research by the scientist and the 
adequacy of his institutional base ; 
The internal structure of science itself ; 
Utility and televaiice; and * . 

Future and long-range scientific potential of the United 
■ States.^* . ^ 

"Although these criteria reflect a thoughtful analysis of how re- . 
search proposals should be evaluated," the report continued, , "there 
is no reference whatever anywhere in this document to the statutory 
criterion regarding the need to avoid undue concentration." ®* ^ 

Specifically .yBth respect to the Foundation's statutory responsibili- 
ties to insure geographic distribution the repoH noted: 

A further purpose of making Scientific Research Project Grants Is to insure 
that scientific research is broadly distributed throughout the research, institu- 
tions of the country. The purpose Is to insure that the concentration of research 
supported by the B^Dundation in a limited number of institutiofis is avoided, and 
that the strengthening of research and teaching capabilities in all institutions 
is actively pursued. This policy is explicitly set forth as a criterion in the Act 
under {which the National Science Foundation was established. The National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, Section.3(e) provides : . 

(e) In ex^rd^ng. the authority and discharging the functions relbrred to in 
the, foregoing sul)^ections, it shall be one of the objectives of the Foundation 
to strengthen .research and education in the sciences, including Independent re- 
search by individuals, throughout the United States, and to avoid undue c6nce6- 
.tration of such research and education.*" 

The report also noted that recent analyses of patterns of support 
indicated undue concentration of awards in geographic locales. IThe 
I Foundation tvras requested to prepare a report on how it was meeting 
its responsibilities to avoid undue geographic concentration. 

Senator Proxmire, chairman of the Senate Appropriation? Subcom- 
mittee dealing with NSF, also addressed .this issue. He criticized espe- 
cially the concentration of social science awards among a few top nni- 
versities. His staff analysis of data supplied by NSF indicated : 

^ The top 4 universities receiving social science grants control 31.4 percent of 
the grants,, the top 8 coptrol 48.3 percent of the grant?, and the top 20 controlled 
over 73.5 percent of the grants. That compass closely with oil refining and also 
it compares with the concent ratifOn in steel tubing, the same kind of concentra- 
tion ratios — big business and big universities.'^ 

An analysis of data provided by the NSF further supports the con- 
tention that awards for psychology and social sciences tend to be con- 
centrated in American universities. NSF used two factors to identify 
pijpcipal recipients of awards. The first is the success ratio, that is^. 
the percent of awards funded in relation t-orthe number of proposals, 
submitted by an institution. The second waJthe total nuniber of dollars 
awarded to an institutieiw 



»*U.S. Conjrressf. Honse. Committee on Science and Technology. AtithorizlAg Apnroprln- 
tiops to the National Science Foundation. March 14. 1975. House Report, No. t)4~60. 94th 
ConJT., Is^sess. Wnshlngtbn, VjS. Government Println^r QfBce. 197S. pp. 143-14^ The 
NSB report. i« "Criteria for the Selection of Research Projects by the National Science 
Ponndatlotii^'Dp. (NSF-74-300.) , ^ 

•» Aothorizlrig Appropriations to the National Science Foundation, Report 04-66. llild.. 
p. 144. 

Ibid., p. 143. 

U.S.*- Congress. Senate. Committee on Appropriations. Department of Hoaslng and 
Urban Development, and Certain Independent Agencies ApproMlntlons, Fiscal Tear 1076. 
Hearings on H.B. 8070, 94th Cong., lat sess. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1975, p. 45. \ 
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During the fiscal year 1974, 131 institutions received* 
awards for research in psychology. The top 15 institutions # 
identified by the criterion of success ratio, sutanitted 19 
percent of the proposals and received ^3 percent of the 
grants awarded. The top 15 institutions by total amount 
of awards received 42 percent of the funds granted. On the 
average the top 15 ranked schools on each critexion received 
7-8 awards each; the schools below the top 15 received an 
average of . 1 award each^ (See table 14.) 

Table 14 

Success Ratios, Psychology, National Science 
Foundation (FY 1974) V 
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XAward Data 
Institutions\ 


Average 

Success 
flatio 


AWARD I 


DOLLARS (In Millions) 


Total 
Award 
Amount 


Average 

Award 

Amount 


Average 
Amount 
per 

Instit.. 


Discipline 

Award 

Amount 


rop 15 

ins uxuUuxons 
(By Award Amt) 


49% 


$ 4.89 


$ .04 


$ .33 
.29 

-.25 . 


42% 
36% 


'top 15 

iinstitutions*- 
[By Success 
Ratio) 


56% 


4.28 




.04 

.04' 


rop 10 

'Enstitutions 
(By Composite , 
Ranking) 


49% 

> 


3.71 


32% 








r 

$ .04 

I 






All 

Instituions 
(364) 


30% 


$11.77 


$ .03 

; 


100%- 

r 



Supplied by NSF, 
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Table 14 (continued) 





NUMBER OF AWARDS 


PROPOSAL ACTIONS 




Total 
# Of 
Awards 


Average 

# of 
Awards 
per 
Instit. 


% of 
Total 
Discipline 
Awards 


Total 
# of 
Actions 


Average ' % of 
# of Total 

Actions Discipline 

per . 
Instit; Actions 












114 


8 


35% 


236 


16 22% 

i 


105 

! 


7 


33% 

1 


* - 

200 


13 j 19% 




88 


9- 27% 


183 18' 17% 










323* 

i 

i 
i 
1 

1 . 


1 • 100% 

• 


1062 


3 \ 100% 

i 



. of the 364 instit|itions having actions* taken on their ^ 
proposals, 131 ^or 36% received awards. ^ ^ 

. The Psychology discipline has the lowest (30%) average 
success ratio of all the fields of science. 

. The distribution of award dollars among the institutions 
in this discipline is relatively even when compared with 
other fields of science. 
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.^Similar patterns are evidenced in -data describing awards in the 
social sciences^ Two hundred and tfiipty-nine institutions received 
SI5^rds in'iBocial' sciences- research project support- during- the fiscal 
yeSr:l&T4. The tpp 15 institutiojis by amount of award ^received 38 per- 
mit^ot total funds awarded. The totf 15 instituti^ by success ratio 
submittiBd 16 percent of the proposals and received 27 percent of the 
awards made. The average number of awards for the top 16 schools 
on both measurements ranged from 13 to 18. The rest of the schools 
received an average of 1 award each. (See table 15.) 

.Table 15 

Success Ratios, Social Sciences, National Science Foundation [FY 1974] i 
Social Sciences * 



X 




»U5 Mi:m 






, — ^ 


trti ff iwui 






Went 






}>iillt 


If 1*1 

«>t'J 


t •* 

tm»w<\ 




T«tlt 




I »f 


1 •» 


r 
























o IS 




15.96 


.06 


! 

t l.Oo 




267 


18 


lit 


486 


32 


24X 


'♦•"is 


69: 


12.57 


.06 




301 


201 


13 




321. 


21 


162 




575 


12.15 


.05 


1.22 


292 


232 




312 


409 


41 












! 














(i7i) 


38: 


=42. 08 


«..06 

[ • • 




loc: 


745 


1 


100% 


1968 


3 


loo: • 



. Of the 572 institutior.i havins actions ;j^.ct on chvir proposais, 239 or 4:* received avardi. 

, Tha to? 15 insrltudans by avard ac-oun: .(37 of the 572 Instiruttons) received alcojt ;C? of 
total auard d^Iars and 362 or~total <^iscl^lin5 .rv.ird^.^ 

1 SuppUed by NSi*. 
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Tabic 16 

Top 10 Iastitu:lor.$ Sy Cosposlte lUnklng,* Psycho logy {Tt 19 W] ^/ 
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The FonnJation also compiles data v^iich rank the top ten recipients 
in psychology' and social sciences according to a composite index com- 
posed of both success rate and number of awards made. These separate 
composite ramrings also give the amount of awards the schools re- 
ceived. (See tables 16 and 17.) A comparison of these two lists (table 
18) indicates tliat five schools appeared on both lists as among the top 
ten schools in both psychology and social sciences, although their order 
of rank among the top ten varies. The schools were the University of 
Michigan, Harvard, Stanford University, Yale, and the University 
of Wisconsin. These five schools constitute lA percent of the totiil 
number of schools which received awards for both psychology^ and so- 
cial sciences in the fiscal year 1974. The five schools received 15 percent 
of the funds awarded, indicating that 1.4 percent of the institutions 
receiving awards received 15 percent of the fimds awarded. (See 
table 18.). 

T^LE 18.-A COMPARISON OF SUCCESS RATIOS OF TOP 1.0 INSTITUTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
N . V FISCAL YEAR 1974, ^ASEO ON COMPOSITE RANKING i 



, Rank 


School 


Amount of 
award 
(millions) 

♦ 


PSYCHOLOGY 

1.,.: ...>.>..- 

3................ 

4...-./. . ■ . - - . 

5.. 
B.. 

7.,...^............. 

.8...... 

id^J'I^JTI^^^ini 


University of Mtchsjan 

Universitv of California— San Oiejo..'.-.V_..V.-.-.-. 

Harvard University . 

Stanford University ............ . . .._ . _ , _:, , 

University of California— Los Angefes-.^r.. 

Yale University _> . ". . . . . . _ _ 

Rockefeller University .". . ... . .-. 

U ni V e r s t ty of Wi SCO n s 1 n — M a d 1 so n . V. . . . . . . .". .-_ 

U m V e r sj ty of 1 1 1 1 no 1 s — U r ba n a . _ 

Cornell University. . .--x- -»>» --- - - -> -> -^>:- - -^.V.:_:_-_'.-_! 


....._-.-.-.-.-.-_.._ 50,484 
............... .490 

,407 

.369 

— .320 
............... .370 

........ X- .361 

.X......:.....,. .296 

............... .376 

o-x- .232 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 








University of California— Berkeley. ... .-. _ _ . _ 

University of Michigan .'. .-. . 

S ta nf orU U n 1 ver sity .-. . .-. . . . _-_ _ 

U n 1 V er s 1 ty of V/i SCO n s 1 n — M a d 1 so n .. . . .^V.-.-. . . .V. . _ _ _ _ 

University of Chicaio . '_ /. . . . . 

UniversityofPennsylvania . ...... .-. _ _ 

Col u m b 1 a U nj V e r s 1 ty _-.-_V_-.-_ .-_-. _ .-_-. _ _ ,-_-. . _-_-_ .-. 

Northwestern University .-_'.-. .-. _ .-_-.-.-.-.'.-_ .-. 

Harvard University __.__...-_...... ...... _-.-." " - _ 

Yale U ni versity .. _ .... . . . . .-.-__-. . ... . . .-. . . .-_ _ .-_-_-. . _ .... 


.X-..- 2.37 

1.783 

.:. .......... 1.33 

.-...>... 1.527 
1.005 

^. .............. 1,235 

----- ,907 

— , .645 



^ Taken from tables 16 and 17 above. 



This information indicates that there does tend to be a concentration 
of research awards in psychology and social sciences — not necessarily ^ 
geographic concentration, but a concentration among a few performers 
located in the northern portions of the East, Midwest, and the West. 
However, a complete analj^sis of these patterns would require a com- 
parison of the sTiifcess ratios of all schools for a number of years as 
^ijell as an assessment of other distribution/^concentration variables, 
including such factors as Correlations .between award of funds and 
researcl^^tput. 
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F. ATTBMPTS^ TO EVALUATE RESEARCH PRODUCTIVITY OF NSF*S PRI^IARY 

GRAXTEES 

Criteria other than geographic distribution or concentration can 
also be considered in assessing the equity of the distribution of awards. 
For instance, if these awards had been made according to the criteria 
for support specified by the National Science Board in November 1974, 
they would have met the four criteria of : 

Competent performance of rpsearch by the scientist arid the ade- 
quaSI^ of his institutional base ; 

TliB internal-gCrhc^ure of science itself ; 

Utility and relevmce ; and 
^ Jluture and long-r^n^ scientific potential of the United States. 
It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to do a post-facto assess- 
ment of wh«her Foundation-supported research performers did meet 
these criteria. A r(fsearcher attempting to conduct such an assessment 
confronts two tjrpes of difficulties. The first set of problems is posed 
by the conSuct of scientific research itsdf , that is, the time lag between 
(1) the award of funds and^the completion of research, (2) the com- 
pletion of research and its publication, and (3) the completion of re- 
search and its application, citation, or use by another researcher (rates 
of citation analysis frequeritly are used as measurements of research 
productivity) . 

' A second set of problems is posed by t\ie fact that although an NSF 
grant award specifies that grantees must report all publications re- 
sulting from the award to the Foundation, grantees are notoriously^ 
lax m fit^ling this requirement. For instance, a program manager in 
the Division of Social Sciences noted : ' 

cementation of scientific progress has not been aided by grantees' reporting 

naDits. Many grantees overlook the grant letter which specifies that all findings 
are to be reported t6 the Program, in the torm of copies of publications or papers, 
atod where possible, in subject lay-langnage paragraphs suitable for- use else- 
> where in the Foundation or on Capitol Hill. In recent years program directors 
have exerted considerable effort extracting such information from grantees. 
1? inally following a coordinated letter-writing appeal to grantees by two political 
scientists presently outside the Foundation, the current program director was 
able to extract a half-dozen reports of findings from grantees and these are now 
nnding thei^ way* into annual find quarterly reports. Despite the effort, some 
grantees have written saying "my, that's a grand idea," but failed to offer any 
or their findings. One program director tells the story of aii investigator who 
after much nudging, sent i;i a two-page list of publications at the conclusion of 
his project and asked innocently whether the Foundation wanted to receive 
copies of any of the publications.**. • / 

DoF^pite these limitations on the measurement* of research prodtic-' 
tivity,^ several recent at-tempts have been made to assess the "produc- 
tivity^ of federally ^supported scientific research awards. Becaiise these 
reports are somewMat contradictory and use different research tech- 
niques and data, ttlie relationship between Federal research invest- 
ment and arademJc ivsearch productivity remains unclear. One as- 
sessment deals with the National S(^ienco Foundation's pro^rrams in 
social psychology and sociolo"^'; the second looks at the objectives 
and produ ctivity rates for all federally funded social research; and 

^'Lppfro. DTViri C . "l<« Political RcW^e AIIvo and Well and Living at KSF- Reflection*! 
of a Proffram Director at Mldstrcam.'VP.S., voL 9. Xo. 1, 197G : 111. ' Keiicctlons 
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the third assesses an attempt made by XSF to evaluate tlie implica- 
tions of providing a wider distribution of institutional support and 
research support funds to improve the number of high-level academic 
institutions. . These findings are reported for illustrative purposes 
onfy. 

The study of NSF-sug^ported awards in social psychology and 
sociology covered the period 1964^71, First, the researcliers deter- 
i^ined that 'there was a high concentration of recipients in awards for 
these fields during the j)eriod 1964r-7h For instance, in 1964, it was 
found that 61.75 percent of all funds awarded in tliese two fields went 
to four top recipients; and, in 1971, 50.05 prcenf of the funds in these 
two fields were awarded to four top institutiona Lrec ipients. T^e re- 
searchers then compared the ranking of the top recipients in rela- 
tion to other availaole indicators of their pre yious.puolication rates 
and their prestige ranking .j^mong top discipline departments in the 
Nation. They concluded that NSF awards to these top four schaols 
were far more concentrated than might have been e2q)ected bj the 
institution's ranking on measures of publication rates or prestige of 
the oi^artments receiving the awards.^^ 

Therefore although. JTSF awards were conc^nti;^ted, they were not 
giv^n necessarily to the most productive researchers. 

Another researcher, whose stjidy is not limited to the National 
once Foundation, used a survey to attempt to assess relatioHsMps 
tween the receipt of Federal social research funds on the one n; 
and publication rates and prestige of recipient researchers on 
other. His findings tend'to indicate that Federal funcjs generally - 
do go to researchers who have ^ibit^ hi^h publicatidn rates and 
high prestige. He also indicates that in, certam social science fields the 
Federal Government seems to be maHng a concerted effort to fund 
research which will advance the state of the art of some disciplines.®^ 

The Foimdation^'s study was an evaluation of a program it laimched 
in the mid-1960's to upgrade "second tier" universities in the United 
States. The experiment, called the "Science Development' Centers of 
Excellence Program," increased the amount of institutional develop- 
ment and research &.wards and distributed them to a wider spectrum" 

»Pfeflfer Jeffrey, Gerald R. Salanclk. and Huseylng Lebleblcl. "Stability and Concen* 
tratlon of National Science Foundat^on^Fundlng In Sociology, 1964-1971." The American 

^°wus^m' Michael. "State Production ot Soclal°Knowledffe : Patterns In Government 
Financing of Academic Social Research." Manuscript, 1975, Boston Onlverstty, 1075. 58 p. 
Included next are some excerpts from the report to betted describe Its method and findings. 
•'Depending upon the specific aim of the fnndlng, certain ca^«g«t^s of academic social 
scientists ai€ more likely to receive Federal backing than others. Acli«yfundlng patterns 
are observed In data from a probability sample of 1,079 facufty members Th the discipline 
of anthropology, economics, political science, and psychology. I 

The observed patterns In Federal funding of academic social research Indicate that two 
major principles structure the aJldcatlon of such funds. First, In all disciplines the govern- 
ment Is Involved In producing social research useful for Government policy formulations. 
• • • Second, In two disciplines — anthropology and psychology — the Government is also 
apparentlv committed to the continued Internal development of the social science disciplines 
[measured by] (citation rate pattern). In these fields, social scientists engaged In research 
of high utility to the disciplines and/or the Government are significantly more likely to 
refiOlVe Federal funding for their work than colleagues working on less relevant topics. In 
addition, thojigh the evidence Is much more ambiguous. In the disciplines ^thePlthan'^ 
anthropology the Government may be taking steps to insure that Its money Is proqjicnvely 
utilized (publication rate pattern). It appears that social scientists of proven Tesearch 

ErodUctlvlty may be more frequently backed with Federal funds than laculty jmembers 
ftvlng weaKer records," ^ 
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df . universities than had been done previously, pefinitive findings 
did not em^ge from the evaluation of the program,^^ but generally 
the study ihdicated that the program did not achieve one of its major 
purposes, that is^ -to double the number of first-rate research univer- 
sities in the United States. On the issue of scholarly research pro- 
ductivity the report noted : 

Sdeiice development funding had a positive effect on scholarly productivity 
as measured by rates of publication in key journals, i.e. the funded departments 
registered an increase in the number of articles pubU^ed by their Jaculty mem- 
bers In jdurnals that have bigh scholarly impact This increase, Jhowever, was ^ 
lai^K^ly a function of the growth in 'faculty islze; the effects on the pubUcation 
rate' of the individual faculty members were minimaL 

The report also indicated that other expected results were not 
achieved J faculty mobility from more prestigious to less prestigious 
universit^s did not increase ; lower rated ^hools which received funds 
did not attract a higher quality of grad\iate students ; and the expected 
increase in rates of production of Ph. D. level graduates did not 
occur." 'i*^ 

G. ISSTOS IN THU PROCUREMENT OP PSTCHOLOGICAIi AND SOCIAI* SCIENCES 

RESEARCH 

In view^f^ the obstacles to measuring productivity and output of 
research ftwards, it is necessary to ass^ other factors to understand 
how the Foundation has determined priorities for social sciences re- 
search suppopt and managed its research support pjograms. The first 
\two issues, which will be covered next, deal with the roles of pro- 
gram managers, mail reviewers and advisory panels, first in proposal . 
review, and second, in management of the psychological and social 
sciences research support programs. Issues which lend themselves to 
possible oversight will be identified. (Note that the procedures de- 
scrilbed below were taken from materials describing 'the Division 
of Social Sciences before the reorganization. There is nothing to in- 
dicate that these procedures are no longer applicable.) 

1. The roles of prograffi managef'Sj ad hoc groups of mail review- 
ers and advisory panels. — ^Most of the proposals 'funded by the Di- 
vision of Social ociences are unsolicited. Generally, one individual, * 
the program manager for a discipline, follows proposals through from 
receipt at the Foundation, to either declination or the award of funds 
and reporting of the final research product. Geti^ally^ program man- 
agers are Ph. D. level professionals in respective social sciences dis- 
ciplines supported by the Division. In addition to rheir administrative 
responsibinties, program managers serve as a liaison between the 
Foundatimi and a discipline — describing the Foundation's policies atr 
annual dilcipline meetings, reporting to the Foundation on emerging 
needs of iDie disciplines, and in many cases, assisting their professionsu 

» Prepared hywe National Academy of Sciences. 

••Walsh, John. "NSP Science Development Programs: 'Centers of Excellence' Revisited^** 
Science, July IS. 1975 : pp. 201-203. 
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discipliifo colleagues in disclosing anticipated Foui>dation funding 
or the likelihood of proposafacceptance in the preproposal stage.^^ 

^During the last few yeai^, the Foundation has attempted to improve 
this interface^ hiring academics, who aret)n leav^e without pay, for a 
2-^ar roStti^^l tom- of duty as program managers. ^ ^ 

Pro<i-ram managers are assisted in proposal re\iew by both mail 
reviewers and by advisoiy co}nmittees created by the Foundation for 
specific disciplines. The Foundation explains the procedures used as 
follows : 

When formal proposals are received, they are usually sent to a number of 
speclaUsts for evaluation. Six of the Division's ten programs used assembled 
AdvlsoiXi'anels of five or six members (who normally meet three times a year 

' and whose members usually serve for two-year terms). In most cases, about^ three 
additional specialists are isked to submit written reviews by mail. I^rograms 
that^o not employ assembled panels usually request from four to six ad hoc 
reviews. At l^st 2,000 different scientists assisted in proposal evaluatK^h during 
the most recently completed fiscal year. An important characteristic of these 

. reviews is that they include much more than recommendations to fund or not 
fund " They provide many specific ^mments which (flifter being transmitted. 
In summary form, by the program directors) result in beneficial modifications 

^/n mar^ca^^%oo, applicants who do not receive grants because of the severe 
comneUtion for funds arcable to benefifcfrom summaries of the reviewers critical 
advice which they use to plan modified projects for resubipission or to carry 
out more limited investigations with ^alternative resources. > 
\ After receiving the proposal reviews, the program directors may request clari- 
Acations'and additional information from applicants. Sometimes s te visits are 
made, i^ccasionaUy involving outside consultants. The program ^irectors may 
recommend support for only part of the proposed research, either for reas^^^ 
budgetary priorities or because parts of the research are considered less sig- 

^PrSam^direS recommendations far-S%ds and declinations are reviewed 
by tiie Division Director, who a^ertajnf whether the review record adequately 
supports tiie recommendation,«nd kTparticular whetiier apparently ^Portant 
questions raised by reviewers have been dealt with. The Division Director exam- 
ines tiie record from the standpoint of Foundation poUcy, and if necessary re- 
ques^changes^i^ action or amplification of tlje record that will ensure tiiat the 
decisions are in strict conformity to NSF poUcies. Some types of grants may re- 
quire approval by the Deputy Assistant Director 'or Research, or f Precedents 
are involved, the concurrence of t6e General Counsel and the National Science 
Board.** ^. / 

This statement, prepared by NSF, indic^es that advisory panels 
play a significant, if not predominant role m proposal revidw. Con- 
sultations with Foundation officials and social scientists indicates, 



reoresentlnj: the Foundation to tue members or tneir iieiuu. /'Ji"**^?"' V^A-^^^.- 
the membere of their fields T^lthln the Foandation by nartidpating in^he budge tary 
necotlaUonrthat determine how much money is allocated th each program, and by working 
Slth tl^e Advisory PanS f^ their fields. The program directors represent the Foundation 
XmLrs of tS'elr field hy visiting universlt/es and a 




matters " (Carroll James D. "Notes on the Support of Political Science Kesearch i'rojecis 
bv the DiTisSn of So^ of the National Science Foundation, Fiscal Years 1958^ 

1065 '' In as Congress House: Committee on Govabnent Ortetations. Subcommittee on 
Research and Twhn^^^ **The Use of ^o^iJpesearcli in Federal DomesUc Pro- 

gramsMPart IvTCnrfent Issues in the Admlnlst?atlo;^f Federal Social Researc^^^^^^ 
study. 90th Cong., 1st sess. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 196J. p. 90. 

^^~0™s"congr?sVnoase. Committee on Science and; Technology. Sabcommittce. on Science. 
Research, and Technology. 1976 National Sctence Foundation Aathoriaation. Hearings on 
H R 8562. February 1975. 94th Cong., 1st sess. W^hington, US. Government Printing ^ 
Offlce;i975: 150-lfii. 
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however, that frequently the ad hoc groups cf 'mail reviQwers may play 
a more significant rolo in pmposaV review than do panel meni^)ers. It 
has also been repoiled that the role of the pariQl?^ is limited to advis- 
ing the Foundation on general progi^ams and policies in a particular 
discipline; usually panel members do not rank proposals.* 

NSF's peer review mechanislns are Ixiin'g modified and are undor 
cohliniied study. In^ December 19Y5 tlit? Foundation announced the 
formatipn of Awara Keview Boards in each program directorate. 
These Boards, composed of NSF staff, review all recommended 
awards to insure that awards meet program objectives, are high cali- 
ber ixjsearch, and have^^been reviewed for sound nianagemoiit prac-^ 
tices." Also beginning in January 1976 the Foundation, at the instruc-' 
tion of the National Science Board, began prov^idin^ investigators 
with verbatim copies of proposal review^ and with the reasons for re- 
jecting a prop6sal. However, the »ames of mail reviewers for particu- 
lar proposals will' remain confidential.^® ' \ 

(The TloiSe Committee on Science and Teclinolog}' has asked the 
Foundation to conduct a study of peer review/ As a result the Natioiuil 
Science Board and the committee are cooperating in surveying previ* 
ous reviewers undTese(ifchers who have submitted prpposals to XSF 
to obtain a better understanding of the effectiveness and equity of the 
peer review system.^^ • ^ , ' 

In thi.s connec^tion it should be pointed out that suggestions have 
. J)eea made that the Fo^undation revise ii| peer review system by adopt- 
ing the peer review panel mechanism used by the National Institutes 
of Health. Such a system, it Js^ noted, would provide the Foimdation^ 
with fnore continuity in revie\v and would provide more 43tna better' 
external advice on the ranking of difffij'ent proposals iA the same 
fields.^^ ^ 

Cui;i*ent studies of XSff's j)eer review system might appropriately^ 
and usefully give special attention to peer review mechanisms in the 
psychological and sociai sciences. . / 

2. An^ apparent absence of advisory panels tQ review some fields of 
science hna large-scale jyiiority projects. — Several other issues relating 
to the role of advisory panels for the social sciences seem to warrant', 
attention. These are the absence of panels for some fields of social sci- 
ences and an apparent lack of advisory panel mechanisms ior "assisting ^ 
in f ormulatihg and managing some large-scale prbj^^cts,, institutional 
, support programs, and c^tinuiiig programs. • 

The Foundation's "1073 Annual Eeport" indicated that the Foun- 
dation has constituted advisory pa*aels for some, but^not allj of the 
psychological and social sc^iences program areas supported. Discipline 
panels exist for: psychobiolog}", anthropolog}*, economics, histor}^, and 
1 r.^ . , r ^ 

Statemeht "by Dr. H. Ouyford Stever^ Director. 'NSF. before the Subcommittee on^' 
Science, Research ♦aqd Technology, Committee on Science and technology, November 20, 
1073. prepared testimony, p. 12. • • \ _ - 

•« Resolution approved by the National Sdence fioard. Jujie 20, 19X5^ bescribed in:iU.S. ^ 
Congress. Senate. Committee on Appropriations. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
;uent--lndepondent Agencies Appropriation Bill. 1^70^. Itept. Ko. 94--326. July 24, 1970. 
94th Cong,, Ist sess. Washington, U.S. Government>J^inting Office. 1975. Jjpl 59-60. 

^ NSB -Announces Survey on Peer Revlev*- Sys»m. N'atlonal Science Foundation News, 
Nov. 2l.-1975.jp> 2. \ ' 

^Zcrkel, Fred H./'Handlcr Assesses Federal Science AXfairs.*' Chemical and Engineering 
News, May 5, 1975 ; lS-19. " • a 



^philosophy of, science, political scrence, social psychology, and 
sociology*®® 

» There were no advisory panels listed for the other fields, for instance 
in geography, special projects, social indicators, linguistics, lav anil 
social sciences, and science policy research. It seems reasonable tp ques- 
tion whether IfSF should ^ve more attention to the need to seek ap- 
propriate advice for the social science fields which mi^rht not now bene- 
% fit from the programmatic and'^olicy guidance of advisory panels. 
' The importance of this point is underscored by the fact 'that the 
Division of Social Sciences has aswjfi'ded considerfcle funds for a 
• number of large-scale projects which seem to be desired to (1) pro- 
vide institutional support, (2) hasten and coordinate development of 
certain areas^of social science, or (3) develop interdisciplinary models 
. and data bases. Most of these projects are funded under the special 
^ projects and social indicators programs, which did not have advisorj 
panels during the fiscal years 1974 or 1975. A few projects of this 
nature' from the fiscal year 1975 repo'rt, on grants and awards of the 
Divisioli of Social Sciences have been identified and their funding 
traced from the original grant to the present. In most cases, cwjsider- 
abje funds have been obligated for large-scale projects. The JP^unda- 
tion xmdouhtedly use^ ad hoc r6vie^^ and cpnsultations witn outside 
professionals to seek^idance in establishing new program emphases 
or when funding cumulatively large continuing awards for specific 

f interdisciplinary projects. However, the question can be raised kbout 
whether ad AJg reviews are sufficient for large interdisciplinary pro- 
^ gram areas oicontinuing duration or whether these programs might 
profit from estafclishmpnt of .panels to help guide them. 

For example, who, other than Foundation personnel, helped make 
the decis^tos .that a social indicators support pro-am should be 
- started, ana that the Foundation' should help establish institutional 
support programs both to evaluate spcial ipdicators research and also 
to collect special time-series data at the University of Michi<ran, the 
JTational Bureau of Econonaic Research . or the National Planning 
Association? Similarly, th J roundatit)n has awarded considerable 
funds for programs in mathematical social sciences and for ja manage- 
ment operations researchifcility. Has the Foujidation consulted with 
professionals outside o:fe^lie NSF in deterjninmff these priorities and 
the funding levels for the.profgrams it stipports ? " , , 

ITiill details of the funding: history to the fiscal year 1975 of selected 
ilUtstrative large-scale projects of t}iij> nature are given in table 19. In 
Suinmar;^ they are: special program of research seminltrs^nd confer- 
ences to be con^uctecPby the Mathematical Social Science Board/total 
fmids awarded: $1,076 hiillion: advanced study and researcl^^ in social 
sciences, total funds awarded: $.488 roillion: operation' flf'a manage- 
ment science' research facility, total'funds awarded: $1,085 million^ 
' Center for Coordination of Research on jSocial Indicators, tiital funds 
awarded $.847 million; national, data program for .sociology, total 
funds ajvarded: $.422 million; Man in the/ Arctic, partial funds 
^ — " t \ ' ' / 

A1)p. A. National -Science Board. "NSP Staff. Advlson; ComttvItfc*fl and KanMs. National 
Science Fonndation. 25th AnnnaJ Report for Fiscal Y^r Wadhington^: U^. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1976, pp. 108-122. I ^ 
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ayj^irded: $.400 million; aiid research on the energy-modeling process, 
total funds awarded : $.ToO million. 

The National Science Board must approve any onexaward which 
totals over $500,000 for one fiscal year or over $2 million for the total 
amount of the award. The Boarfl uses its discreti6n'in g,pprovmg other 
awards and new program areas. It is not known wHether the Bot^vd ap- 
proved any of the awards included in the table. In some cases the 
number of the award changed while the title of -the research remained 
the same, indicating that the total combined amount oiiunds fi^r the 
pr^jefit may have exceeded the total minimum tequired^for Board a*p- 
pi-oval since the awards were niade under different proposals. <See 
table 19.) ' ' ^ 

Table 19.— The Tending history of selected large-scale projects, Division of 
' 'Social Sciimces, NSF ^ 

Special Pi:o3ect'^Eiscal Year 1075 

Special program fof research seminars and conferences to be conducted \\7 the 
Mathematical Social Sciences Board. Principal investigator, P. S, C^tte. Center 
for Advanced Study in Behavorial Sciences, grant No. 7CM)2316, amend^IV 
tinterdiscipUnary), fiscal year 1075, award: $253,600, Previous awards :*nBscal 
vear 1074, grant no. ^003256 063j/$212.30O ; fiscal year 1073. grant No. S0032o6 
002, $166,100; fiscal ^r 1072, gv&nt No. S00S256 001,^222,000; fiscal year 1071, 
grant No. S003256, $222,000. Total awarded: $1,076,000. * ^ 

Advanced Study ahd'Re$earch llx Social Sciences. Principal investigator, P. S, 
Cutler, Center f^a* A&vance^T Study in Behavioral Sciences, grant No, 71-03 <6, 
amend IV -(interdasciplinary), liscal year 107o award : $107,500. Previous awards: 
Fiscal year 1074, grant No. ^029713 X03, $102,300: 'fiscal year 1073, grant No. 
S02O713 X02, $a7,500; fiscal year 1972, grant ^'o. S020713 XOl, $02,800; fiscal 

, year 1071, Grribt no. S020713 XOO, $88,300. Total- awarded : $488,400. 
. Operation of a management science research facility. Principal investigator, 
P. E. Balderston, University of California (Berkeley), grant No, 75-08177 (in- 
terdisciplinary), fiscal year 1075 award: $157,700 (total awarded for fiscal 
year 1075: $207,700. Additional funds from tlje Division of Computer Research) : 
Previous awards: Fiscal year 1074, grant No, S032138 X02, $322,500: Fiscal 
year 1973, Grant No. S032138 XOl, $285,200; Fiscal year 1072, Grant No. S032138, 

^ $170,000. Total awarded : $085,500. 

Social Indi#tors, Fiscal year 1975 

Center for ^Coordination of Researjch on Social In^Hcators, Principal investi- 
gated: RB. Sheldon, Social Science Research Council, grant No, 74-(>71_48 
..(amend I.), fiscal year 1975 award: $335,100, Previous awards: fiscal 19r4, 
grant no, S034219 001, $41,200 ; fiscal year 1974, grant No, S041704 XOO, $285,400 ; 
fiscal year 1073, no award indicated ; fiscal year 197^, ffrant Nq. S034210, $185,000. 
' Total awarded : $846,700, ^ 

A national data program for sociology. Principal investigator, J, A, Davis, 
National Opinion Research Center, grant No, 74-1501^, fiscal year '1075 award: 
$99,400, The Division of Social Scien9es grant award report for fiscal ye^r 1975 
Indicates -that a .total of $108^ has been awarded, but no'indicatJU)n is given 
about whether other sections of the Foundation contributed in the' flfecal year 
1975 or if the award is an amendment. Previous awards: Fiscal year 1074, 
grant No. S031082. X03, $107,200; fiscal year 1073, grant No, S031082 XOl, 
$87,800 ; fiscal year 1973, grant No. g031082 X02, $14,800 ; fiscal year 1071, grant 
NO.S030182 XOO, $13,800, Total awarded: $422,000. 



1 Data tot the fiscal y«ir 1975 ftomi National Science Foundation, Division of SoHnl 
Sciences Grant List. Fiscal Year 1975, Washington, p.S, Government Printing Office. 1973. 
25 iJ, Dirta for previous fiscal years from NSF's annual reports of grants and ^iward?. 
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Jolut'Sponsored Projects, Fiscal ye^ar 1975 

Man in the ArcUc, V. FiSlier, University of Alaska, grant Xo. OPP-72(>45766, 
amend III (special projects), fiscal year 1975 award: ^0,000. The Foundation 
indicates that the total av\-ard for the fiscal year 1975 is $350,000. Previous 
awards: Fiscal year 1973, grant No. V033198 001, $50,000. We were not able to 
find any other previous awards although they have been made. Total awards 
listed here: $450,000. . ■ , 

Research on the energy-modeling process. P-rincipal investigator, J. R. Meyer 
and E. I5uh, NaUonal Bureau of Economic Research, grant No. DCR-7510143 
(siwiai projects),, fiscal year 1975 award: $200,000. The Foundation indicates 
that the total awarded for the fiscal year 1975 is $750,000. 

H. THE LOW STATUS AND LOW SUCCESS RATES OF PROPOS.^XS FOR PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES RESEARCH REL.\TI\T3 TO OTHER FIELDS OF 
SCIENCE ' 4 

Another issue which seems to require additional coi/si deration is that 
> while d^nands for research ||pds in all fields generally hav e exceeded 
the availability of NSF fuMs, the social sciences seem to haVe the 
lowest success rate of all fields of sciences) supported by NSF. It was 
noted above that funds available to support social and psycholog;ical 
research have not increased as much as. the potential demand deter- 
mined by the increasing nubber^of researchers in the social sciences 
fieMs. Internal NSF manageWnt dfita portray jthis situation in more 
detail. Foi^ instpce, in the fi^cM yearjl974r, the siiccess rate for social 
and psychological research— that is, the amount of, funds and pro- 
posals awarded ^in relation to the total amoimt; of funds requested or 
p^o^sals stibmitted— was considerably lower for the Social sciences * 
^nd psychology than foV the other sciej^fic disciplines NSF supports.- 
This is illustrateaTin table 20. Psychlfl^liad the lowest success raJ^ 
of all fields of science— 30 percent. T^^ocial sciences success ratiP^ 
was not much higher, at 38 percent. These figures are about 40 ^per- 
centage points below that of the most successful field of science, ocean- 
ography, and are significa\itly lower than many other fields, ii> which, 
half or more display success rates averaging 50 percent or more. Thbse 
fields of science which had success rates over 50 percent were atmos-^ 
pheric sriences, physics, astronomy, geolog;^', mathematics, ancy 
chemistry. t 
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, ' Supplied hy NSF, 

,The success ratios «j5f' the flelda of science range from 75 percent Itf oceanography to 30, 
peri:ent In psychology. . • . * • ^ * » . a , 

Success Tatios for the fields 6f science reflect, In part, the numoer«of scientists and 
competlMveness In each field. ' - , . ^ , , 

The high rate of success In oceanography, atmospheric sciences, and other large fields 
Ls due. In large part, to the Inclusion of facilities support and other activities which receive 
continiiing support. 

V ^ * , ' i 

The data for 1974 are not inconsistent with the low success rates for 
social sciences exhibited' frohj 1958 to the present. These rates, which 
are^displaj^ft-in fahle 2l3*idicate that the amount^ of funds approved 
for social ^Yences researclj jproiects generally constitutes about one- 
.fourtti pi-tne amount requited. And for the last several years (Con- 
siderably less ♦than i9ne-halt of the proposals submitted have been ap- 
proved. It should \xe noted ^n this respect^ that Foundation officials 
and social scientists have remd,rked that frequently soci'al scientists 
from presti^ous schools withdraw proposals ratJier than having them 
fojpnally rejected by the Foundation.^°^ There is ho public information 
to indicate xates of witlidrawal. Biit if proposals ^are withdrawn to 
any: considerable e;(ctont, sliiccess ratios n\ight be even lower. 
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TABL&21.>$UCC£S$ RATES FOR RESEARCH GRANTS IN SOCIAL SCIENCES. DIVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCES, 

SELECTED YEARS i 



Total Total 

^number of number of 

proposals grants 

submitted approved 



^ Grants 
approved as 
a percent of 
the number 
proposals 
submitted 



Percent of 
ToUl 

Total Tgtal amount 

amount amount of funds 
requested approved approved > 



Fiscal year: « 

19M 115 49 42 H 078, 500 J725,950 

1961 316 166 51 16,076,900 3,775,700 

1964 ; 491 o 246 50 32,261,300 9,378, 176 

1967 760 . 425 56 45,071,450 14,913,821 

1970 1",QS7 467 43 64,815,760 15,985,964 

1973 1,647 619 38 105,403,600 . 24,235,497 

197* 1,539 . ' 597 39. 101,144,900 24,373,661 

1975 1,524 639 41 114,525,000 25,706,400 



18 

23 

26 

33 

25 

23^ 

24 

22 



^ Data supplied by the ITationat Science Foundation, tfote this list does not include grants In process at the end of a 
fiscal year. AlSQ>it ooes not reflect the number of grants which were withdrawn before action was taken. 
' As a perte^ol total dollars requested in all proposals submitted. 

1. Expuc^ ANBjarpLicrr prkJrities for the sltport of "scientte^^lly 

rigorous'' quantifiable studies AKD for CU:i{ULATIVE STUDHiS 

' Many agencies wliich support mission-related research, or RANN, 
which ,supportS'*problem-oriented research have predetermined pri- 
orities, ana applications in mind when they airocate resources, formu- 

, late budgets, or present justlficktions to the Congress, Staff of the 
Division of Social Sciences and of other basic support ♦agencies like 
It, find that they must maintain atiareful talanc^ between allocating 
scarce resburces for contin^pg and demonstrably promising basic re- 
search pr0ects and new, unproven projects.whose suppprt might later 
be judged of only marginal utility. Too precise a delineation of 
priority areas for support might lead to charges that>the Government 

. or the Foundation is attempting to impose governmental priorities 
'Or mission objectives on the private research community. Seemingty 
haphazard detepnination of priorities; based solely on the ebb and now 
of unsolicited proposals which arrive each year, c^n generate outcries 
that public fu^ds are being. sj)ent on trivial, one-diot rese^ch projects 
whic^ do not, help disciplines accumulate the systematic body of knowl- 
edge' they need to advance the understanding of human behavior.'' 
• Much of the recent criti(rism^ of the Division of Social Sciences, , 
emanating fronl ]pth the Congress' and from witl^iin the Foundation, 
Spems to focus on the ways" the Division determines prioritises for re- 
search support. This issue and its implicatiins^will be addressed next. 

Staff of the Division of Social Science^ have stated publiclv^hat 
they use a priority -setting mechaA^m tcrfletermine areas warran^nff • 
support. However it does not alwa^^a^ear as if priorities have been 
articulated systematically to the public or Congress, or as if clear pub- 
lic .sta^tejnents have been made oescrilping the accomplishments an^i 
tcumulative emphasis of programs. *For example, the fact" that tjie^ 
Division supports primamly only social researcb which lends itself"^ 
to quantijBcation and systematic analysis is stated as a priority in* 

, .the Foundation's 1974' annual repoit : , 

48 noted above the Foundation received conp-esslonal approval for supporting; sodal 
sciences on the pounds that ft woWd, support* only "sclentlflcany rlgorous'^^and method, 
otogically 80U^ ^o^ial science research. Carrolt's analysis of the origin of social science*! 
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4tltlio«gh the study of mankind. can be pursued from many perspectives^nd by 
many methods, research supported by the Division of Social Scituces is charac- 
terized i)y an emphasis on increasing ^ientific knowledge about human bein^ 
and their interacti<>ns with one another, with their physical and biological etf 
vironments, an^ wJLth the social and cultural Institutions man himself has created 
in great variety. To be .scientific, studies must obtain objective, reliable, and 
verifiable findings, quantified where possible, They should be able to be replicated, 
to have predictive qualities, and to havfe an ability to be generalized. This special 
emphasis on strengthening the scientific base of social science Is an integral 
aspect of the Foundation's- responsibility,"* 

A second clearly stated priority is the emphasis on supporting re- 
Search whicli leads ro the systematic accumulation of knowled^^e or 
research in a particular discipline. For. instance, in its "Fiscal Year 
1974 Annual Report/Jjie Foundation noted : 

An important feature oKhe Foun*dation's efforts Is the attempt to provide for 
continuity of support, ^WfQ fundamental work rarely has a rapid payoff and 
since contributions to tSforetlcal and methodological problems may not only 
require long years of work but may b^Tfecognized only after still longer periods 
of time,>and often In unexpected circumstances.^^ 

J. IMPLICATIONS OF AX ABSEXCE OF CLEARLY ARTICULATED PRIORITIES 

Several important implications arise from this statement of priori- 
ties. The endence that is available about Foundation programs in- 
dicates that the Foundation does use these-two criteria — continuity 
of support, and support for scientific, rigorousFf and quantifiable stud- 
ies—in determining its priorities and in sejecting proposals to receive ' 
awards. It would appear, however, that insufficient effort is made to 
articulate to the public the implications of these criteria, either for 
tlie reporting of previous accomplishments generated, by divisi<ai^al - 
support or for justifying programs to the Congress. 

6 

In thp XSF concludes that thfe roundAtiitm would support only those •studies susceptible to 
quantification. He reports^ In l>art . 

In the jiidcment of som<* social srlentiatg the Foundation tends to superimpose on the 
social sciences criteria denvefi by analogy irom the physical sciences. The most^recpnt 
st.itement of the Foundation i interpretation of the term "science" in the conteTt of the 
phrase ''social science" was made by Leland J. Haworth, the EHrector of the Foundation, 
to the uaddario Subcommittee on Sdencje, Research, and Development, on June 24. 1965. 

Dr. Ha WORTH We support re*'earch in such areas as social psychology, anthropology, 
ecoporaics. political science, sociology, social geography, and so on . . . But we are very 
cixTeful In the followln^f senses . We really mean social science. In other words, research 
■jAcihnce Is what we are talkimt about here, and the sort of things we support must be 
Vpojects that apply the sclenctific method— If ^ou let me use the term— one in whirh one 
rnn really get data, and can arrive at repeatable results, not simply subjective ideas or 
advocacy of soda! theories or policies. 

Mr. M(?SHBR. The scientific method In the social sciences' Is In an evolving state. Isn't It? 

Dr. Ha WORTHS That Is right. . . > . i 

Mr. MosHER. I do not think the' social scientists pretend to have the controls. 

Or, Haworti^ That Is right. As the scientific compon^t of the social sciences becomes 
a larger ^tnd larger fractlbn j?f the total, as I belike It is In most social sciences, we 
can move^further and fnrtUer Intothat area. v 

Mr. MosHER. Are.cprtaln mathematical techniques Involved here? 

Dr. Haworth. That IsirHrht. 

(From US- Congress. Hoik»>. Committer on Science and/Astronautics. Hearings on* 
Government and Srlenre : Review of th*^ Xationnl Science F(/ii*latIon. 89th Cong.. 1st sess.. 
106.> Pirt 1 pp In Carroll. "Xotes on'the Support of Political Science Re«»<»arch" ^ 

ny the Dlvlslnn of Social Sciences of the Xatlonal Science Foundation, fiscal yearfi 19nS-G5 
op. cit-. D. 95.) ^ ' \ 7 ^ \ 

The Xf;F program mnna^er for soclolpgv addressed the Fofii^JJition's emphaals bn quantl* 
fixation In soclf logv support bpfore .i recent session of the Amerlcail aocloltfgical As^ocln- 
tfon. He '^^as reported to have said for instance • *• 'From the beginning of the 5firRtemat!p 
^Wnrt in sooiolocv. NSF hn«j eniphasl;ced quantification and mnthematI«ation oDthe field.' 
PlQgJ^said. 'In all area<< of our xvork we wlU continue this emphasU * " / 
^ikSfi^^i^"' ^^"^"^ ^'^^ Program Outlined : Emphasized Areas dted ASA Foptnofes. vol. 

r i^'US. VatlonaJ Sclenre Foundation. TwentT-Fonrth Annual Renort for Piqcil Tear 
^ tJrt.'ll^^^*^^""^""- f^'^v^rnment Printing OflVce. 1075. p. 30. CEmphasM added) 
Ibid • 



*1. Public Documents^'Pov example^ the Foundation's "Guide to 
Programs," which describes subject areas supported by the Founda- 
tion, is probably ite most widely distributed publication on priorities. 
^ The section on tSe social sciences is exclusively descriptive; no in- 
dication is given of 4he need for projects to use rigorous scientific 
ij^Hiodology or to forS^jj&rt of a sequence of cumulative research. 
' The section on social scieMes research reads : 

Social Sciences : Support is provided for research in the social sciences which 
includes investigations in : 

Cultural, physical, tod social anthropology and archaeology; 
Economic ^d social geography. 
The hlfltoiry and philosophy of science. 
Political science. v 
Social psychology, sociology ,^d social indicator?. 
* ' Xingtjistics, including computational linguistics, 
Law^elated, social scientific research. 
Fundamental studies in science policy.^ 

The Foundation's annual reports state the general objectives of 
pifograms. However, they continue with descriptive statements of re- 
seardx accomplidiments in particular projects, grouped by project ^ 
area rather than discipline area.' Occasionally an attempt is m?Lde in ^ 
reports of particular projects to link the research fihdings of one 
Foundation-supported research project to another; but very lit^ 
attempt seems to be made to delineate precisely how the project coin- 
cEes with previously supported work in thfi area or how it specifically 
n^ets the criteria of the support program. - 

Even the Foundation's annual budget justification to the Congress, 
which ineludes far more detail than the Annual Reports or the Guide 
to programs, does not articulate clearly program emphases. Miich of 
the submission consists of descriptions of the achievements of discrete 
Projects called "Significant Recent Achievements." The projects dis- 
cussed first in the submission are not identified plearly as to their 
disciplinary support program area. Some attempt is made to describe 
how the work represents an accumulation of past findings or previ- 
ously funded research, but^ these statements $eern to be submerged in 
the project description. The reader is left with the impression that 
the subject of the study clearly is more important than the method- 
ology emljeSded in it or its importance to the development of the 
. state of the ar£ of a particular 4iscipline.^*^^ ^ - 

' The implications of this dispanty are illustrated by comparing the 
fiscal year 1976 budget justification for social psychology and a recent 
congressional discussion otj one project funded by the social psychology 
program. The budget justification material for social psychology 
seemed to emphasize projects which^would generate specific substan- 
tive findings. For instance : ' ' • 

interpersonal relations are the subject of social psychology research, Includlpg ^ 
group decision-making, communication, and opinion and attitude change. 

Social psychology often makes use of laboratory methods mych like those In 
certain biological specialities. For example, communication and 'leadership pat- 
terns in small group behavior are studied with the aid of recording and photo- 



i« U.S. National Science Foundation. "GulSe to Programs, Fiscal Y^mj 1975." Washing- 
ton. U-S. Qovernment Prlatlnfr Office, 1074. p^4. " - - 

ICS See for Instance the section on '•Social sciences ^rograrxttubactlvlty/' pp. B-TX-1 ta 
B-XI-18 of the 1076 Budget Justification. , 
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graphic device^. In addition, the program will contiuue- to encourage a larger 
number of studies involving behavior of persons in natural (real-life) settings. 
In the latter case, the behavior is not controlled in any way by tte psychologists, 
but the observations are carefully selected to minimize bias, and t4ien they are 
objectively measured and recorded. Among the natural settings in which current 
research is being conducted are national parks, department stores, hospitals, and 
schools. Topics include behavior in crowds, behavior Mnder stressful conditions 
such as high noise levels, employment interview and decision-making.^" 

Compare this to the Foundation's response to one of Senator Prox- 
mire's critiques of a project suppor^c^d by this progrJim. In responding 
to' the Senator's questions about the potentially tdubiofis utility of the 
substanae-of the finJin^rs, the Foundation seemed to emphasize that 
thh major objective of the research was to support the development of 
general measj^remel?rt t'ecliniqries and mathematical tools : 

Q0A^•TInCATION OF EilOTIONAL VARIABLES 

Senator Proxmire. Dr. Stever, last year I criticized a study by Dr. Clyde Xunn, 
a study entitled 'Trends in Tolerance otNon-Conformity,*' which cost $350,000. 
I have here in my hand a letter from Dr. Nunn, who wrote to me a few'weeks 
after the hearing attempting'to defend his project and justify this expense." * 

After five pages of Summation, Dr. Nunn yrevealed to me that the principal 
finding of his study has been that now 48 peclent of the American people believe 
in the Devil. ...» . - 

Dr. Cbeut^ I do not know why Dr.' Nunn gave you that answer; I have not 
seen that letter, of course. However, there were some other Diteresting or more 
iisefnl things. ' 

Sena'tor Proxmire. You continued to tund that project to the tune of $S3,000 
in fiscal year 1974. * 

Dr. Creutz. And some interesting results did come from that proj(jct other 
than' how many people believe in the Desil. It has been fDun& that tolerance has 
increased quite substantially in all sectors of society. The sources of tolerance 
may come from improved education, greater urb.ifaization, and, of coi|rse, social 
mobility. ' ' ^ 

Senator Proxmire. You say tolerance? 

Dr. Crku^z. Tolerance of other people's beliefs. 

Senator Proxmire. Do we not know that? Is that not common knowledge (a), 
that It has increased, and (b), that it tends to increase with iccreasedl education? 
X Dr. rREUT?. Yes; but as in many social science subjects, 'things that we all feel 
sure of. itus im^)ortant to "find out whether or not it is true, and to ^hat extent 
it is tniernow we can measure some of these tilings. More important, perhaps, is 
to be able tq measure hovj^the force of these things changes with time. 

Senator PW)Xmire. Why would a study of the Devil or the proportion of people 
w ho beHeve th the Devil give us usefiU understanding of the 

Dr Creutz. That was only a part%f the findings s^d probably a subsidiary 
one. He probably had a questionnaire — that I have not seen — where that ques- 
tion was m^ed along with others that try to put some kind .of mathematical 
numm^r on orthodoxy of belief, which of course i€ very diflScult but important if 
we are to «peak precisely of "difference of belief.*' We mus^f try to do things of 
this sort> to actually q^iantify some of these emotional variables, if we are to 
have understanding as to how people do react.'" 

^ 2. Priority statements in internal Tnanagement 3ocii7nent8,—ThQ 
Foundation- prepares, .but does not publielX' disseminate several dif- 
ferent typos of priority r^pot^ts. These-seom^o provideHmuch more in- 
formatioix^than XSF ptiblifi/docunlents. For instance.^each pro-am 
mahiiper is requii*ed to prepare an annual'3- to 5-year plan of expt^tcd 
prj^orities a nd financial requirements for the support of a discipline. 

i» Ibid."", pp. B-Xr-II 

p<»volopment. and Certain Independent Aeenclea 
Approprlation84 FisdU Year 197G. Senate Ileaflngs. op. cit.,.D 53. / 




These r^ort^ also iiicludoi assessments of how previous NSF-sup- 
poised res^rch' and anticipated research might foster the development 

• of particular linesof thought in a discipline. 

As a;iother illustration of internal reports, separate program man- 

Vgers have, from time to time, pifepared mtemal documents describing 
the^te of the'art of their disciplines and/fnture NSF funding re- 
quirements. A social sciences program manager repoi-ted: 

. Recent program directors have devoted extensive effort to progi;^m evalua- 
tion ^d documentation of (he discipline's progress. These reports are now being 
used internally to assess whether scientific progress in various sectors of the dis- 
cipline is sufficient to merit infusion of additional funds 

A previous program director devoted considerable time to documenting scien- 
tific advances made possible by the program grants ; the resulting 50 page report 
was )^orough and well done.^ 

Another type of internal plaiming document consistV^the reports 
prepared by tnej)rogram managers and Social Sciences Division Direc- , 
lor for annual program reviews by the Director of the Foundation. 
^Sh^e reports clearly identify program emphases, both methodological 
and substantive. They^oup Foundation awards both by number arnd 
funds expended over time into specific methodological or substantive 
si?pport categories, and clearly describe the cumulative aspects pf the 
program, noting how.previous Foundation-supported research may ^ 

^ have generated a significant breaktlirough on which current researoli 
is intended to capitalize. An XSF official granted the writer periAis- 
sion to look at. but not quote,, from the report o;i sociology prepared 
for the Directors program review, Jime 11. 1974. It contains con- 
j^iderably more detail on perspective and continuity of fimding of , 
progrj\ms than*^either the annual report or the budget justification. 

Percentages of program support are categorized in the report ac- 
cording to major areas used in budget justification materials, and the 
Division's emphasis on supporting succe.«^ive projects which may lead 
to the svstematic accumuktion of knowledg:e in k discipline is , high- 
lighted.*^Th^,,document also t>laces the objectives of NSF support into * 

^the cohtext oJ current research trends in the discipline. ^ . • ♦ 

K. THE i:km)RTAXCE OF COXn^•T^NG GILXVTS IX IDEXTIFYIXQ XSF'S 
PRIORITIES FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH ^ . ' ' 

Another factor can be^ised to determine NSF'$ priorities for social 
\ sciences research. This consists of.a.ssessin^ and evaluating the number 
of continuing awards mada within a discipline or for particular types 
of project support within a discipline. Continuing grants are especi- 
ally important because the Foundation makes such awards pnly for 
high quality, potentially high-yield scientific research which requires 
long-term support. Specific criteria for conHnuing grants are: . 

^a) Long-term rescf&rch projects of high scientific mMt involving' U.S. scien- 
tists with a record of independent research accomplishment, or 

ib) Certain large block, core-funded, or interdisciplinary projects requiring 
for optimal effectiveness a greater degree of continuity than that afforded by 
grants of shorter dtjratiori."^ ^ 



i« Lcege, op. clt., p, 11. . % . ^ 

Idem., p. 14. • — ^ 

^oV.S. National Science FonndatJQn. NSF /Jp^nta Administration Mannal. October 1973. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. p.46. (KSF 73-20.) 
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In ordjCr to iuulei*score the importance of continuing grants it is 
necessary to deiicribo the two types of grant renejy^als made by' the 
Foundation. The first is a rene^val of support for research already in 
progress but winch was not finished by the time the fuhds were usod 
. t)V the grant period expired. A i-equest for renewal of support must 
be accompanied by a proposal and is subject to proposal review and 
competition against all other awards submitted during the fiscal 

••TAO-.. Ill 



year 



, The second type of grant renewal support XSF provides is the con- 
tinuing researcn grant. Foundatio'n grant aw ards are made normally 
for a period of 12 to, 18 months. In certain eases the. Foundation will 
make a commitment to support a project for a longer duration, up to a 
maximum of 5 vears, subject (o the availability of funds in years after 
^1\0 first award and to the "scientific progress of ""the i-esearch/' The 
^"^ant letter accompanying the fiVst award (given usually for 12 to 
I 18 monj^hs)" . . . will indicate the duration for whfch scientific ap- 
proval has been given and the initial and projected level of sup- 
1 port." "2 To renew support it ns nQt necessary to submit another 
proposal to the Foundation. Renewal requirements consist of a brief 
summary of scientific progress and a short statement about budget 
requirements or personnel cnangCii. Requests for renewal of continuing 
«uppbii; do not go through the typical proposal peer review process 
each year. Generally, according the Foundation, "Additional fund^ 
[which are indicated by amendments to an original grant number] 
will be provided to an ep^tent necessary' to extendthe project an addi- 
tional year at a level approximatelv^ that indicated in the orifrinal 
^ grant letter." "3 i ^ " ' ' • 

Foundation spokesmen have not provided precise figuius on the 
— ftvepage amount of funds allocated annualh-* f6r contintring grants. 
,One publi55hed figure, iittributed to Donald jPloch, program manager 
for tjie sociology' program, estimated that about 20 percent of the an- 
nual budget is used for continuing commitments.^** It is virtually 
impossible to verify this figiitej;5|rcause there is n,o publisHed informa-^ 
tion available identifying continuing grants. Renew^ils of regO^^r 
grants and of continuing grants are both reported as amendments. 

For instance, a selected assessment of funding patterns, i.e.; new 
CTants versus amended continuing arid amended regular awards for 
the fiscal year 1975 J indicated that seme discipline programs in the 
Division of Social Sciences allocated over 50 percent of anfiual pro- 
gram *funds to amended awards. For instance, a compu4tion of grants 
awarded for the fis<ial year^l975 by the Division of Social Sciences 
indicated that ^1 percent 6f the grant funds awarded in the social 
indicators progmm constituted amendments and renewals."' 

In the socialpsychology program, 56 percent of the funds.awarded, 
excluding dissertation support, were for amended' grants."^ D^ita 
tabulated f i-om the anthropologj- scientific research support program- 

erTm^eS^AllT^^^^^^^^^^^ Washington. U,S, Gov- 

^ Ibid,, p. 30. ^ K " 

»"Ibld., p. 31, 

Rboades. op. cltt Dp. l, 2, 
^^^Jt^;,^'. Science Fonndntlon. Division of Social .Sciences flrnnf J \at T;'i«Aot V'««, 

".»TK^^'^"^1 throush June 1075. B«sPrt on fab.ilXn of data given o^PP olffol^*^"' 
Ibid., based on tabuimion from pp. 1 to 4. *" " — " 
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cntegorv imlioate timt aineiulc'd a^\ards constituted 40 percent of the 
allocated budget."^ 

T^venty-fo^r percent of tlie awards in political science were for 
amended or cdntinuinf? cfrantt:.^^^ 54 percent of the funds awarded in 
sociolo£r>' were for amended and continnino; orrants.^^^ 

1. The need to Improve analysis and m^emght of confhmvng grant 
au^nrda — A? '^lon<x-tenn pVojects of hifirh'^ieiitific inorit*' or as inter- 
dis4^ip!inaiT researcli projects ^^h^ose effectiveness depends upon lon^- 
tcrm sin)noi-t. it seems renbonable that contiiiuina awards would reflect 
the priorities of each projrram area. It also seems reasonable to ques- 
tion whetlior these priority irrant renewal^ and "continuing: ai-eas of 
support.'" and their characteristics should not be more clearly idantified 
to assist,in providinor a better picture of sliort- and loncr-ranire priori- 
"^ies and maior fields of '^tudvT Sucli a pro<^edure mi^jht also a^ist the 
Foundation in itisnrinf? tliat its support programs do not overlap with 
those of other agencies?, and in d(»veloping and justifyino: its own/ 
priorities for sunport. Sudi an ennmeratioTi might alj^o a=^si=^t Kesf^arch- 
ei-s, by givinc: them a clearer picture of XSF priorities for research 
in proCT'Css whose outcomes miglit suggest new priority areas requiring 
scientific inquiry. ■ ^ 

Neither the ftniuial Division reports of grants awarded, the NSF 
annual reports nor the annual reports of grants awarded distinguish 
amended continuing grants from giant renewals, or contain smnmary 
information on the ntmiber of continuing awards made, or on the per- 
ant o{ continuing awards vei\us new grants. Also. ther(^ is no clear 
sumruarv of the amount of cumulative fund^ awarded for a particular 
project/For instance, during the fiscal year 1075, of the total number 
of amended awards granted for tlie sociology progi;am. 1 grant was 
amended fbr the fifth time, 2^or the fourth time. 3 for the tliird time, 
4 for the second tinje and 11 for the first time. The number of ampnd- i 
ments for one award was not given, Xo clear attempt was made in any 
of the Foimdation's public repovts to justif}' or highlight; the impoi:-, 
tance of making these, continuing awards nor to identify clearly Jfo^V 
previous scientific accomplislunents in the earlier years of the 
period justified an amendment to the awardi ; * '"^ 

Two e:tamples illustrate the apparent need for improved account- ! 
abilitv aid justification in this area. An attempt to trace back a few . 
awarcls from their o^rigin to their amendment in the fiscal year 1975 
posed several difficulties. First, while awards in the Division's annual 
repoit ojf grants and awards are categorized by subject and? gr^nt. 
number, la wards in annual Foundation grants and av\ards voliunes are 
categorized by subject and then by State. Tlie Division report does not 
identify! the State, only the institution. Second, in some cases, the 
grant number and thQ title' of the project are changed over time, 
presenting the researcher with the dilemma of determining whether 
the award attributed to an individual at an institution one year is a 
continuation of the award n.adcj in the follo^wing or a preceding year. 
(See tables 22'and 23.) \ 

"^'ibJd., based on tabulations from pp. 1 to 4. 1/ , ; 

"« Ibid,. b.iRed on pp, 1 8 toil 9. ' 
"»lbld., based on tabulations from pp. 11 to 13. 
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, ^^TABU 22.-EXAMPLE A, QFJiN AMENDED AWARD IN THE SOCIOLOGY PROGRAM i 



XZ; year*" Gfa?jNo. School 



Resea^her Title 



Amount Duration 



Cclumbia University, P. M. Blau Conrjoaiative orp.ani- 

^ , 7aiion research 
> ptogranrj. 
....do .r> . . d 0 . ,^ : do..-....- 



1975..... 71-03617. 

amend V. 

lS^4..,.,''S-02864$- 
X03, 

1973...... S-C2864&- 

X02, 

1972,...:, S-02864$- 

XOl. . . 
1971...., 6S27073 do...... ......do... 



do.,.. ........do 

,.>,.. d 0 ...>...... .: .:. . d 0 



........do..... 

do..... 

do.,-... 



523, lOO July 1974-July 1975. 

^ 6, OOO No trme £iven. 

V2,S0O 12 months. 
85, 2G0 Do. 
28, lOO Do. 



Total awarded. 



185, 300 



P tpoiS^^ ^^^^ d^^^pT^Tfe afpliT^V^PofM^Jav^ previous years from NSF annual x*ants and 

JA^LE 23!^xiMPLr B..OF4f^'^M5NDEp A^^ARD IN THE.S0C10L0GY PROGRAM i. 



award* 



Fiscal 

year Grar^t No. 



SchQfil • . 



Researcher ' Title, 



Amount Ouration 



1975 71-03532. Yale University..,.,. A. J.-R6iss. Jr. Evaluation and im- $190, lOO April 1975-April 1977 

• ^ amend IV, « piovcment ol • , ^ 

, ' • se!f-report 

V, * '* rr.ea<;uies of 

- behavior, 

1974 None ,,....„.... » 

1973 S027142...,:.. Yale University.', ^.....do../.... Disc^ettcrwiy dcci- 80, 100 l2 months. 

sions (n Idigat 
traii33Ctton$ 

1972 None .,.„^, ^ 

1971 S27142-X Yale University... .j...... do.....'. .'.do.,..,,....'..'.^. 136,000 24 months. 



Tjotal awa rd ed . ... ........,..-..,.>,..,.,, .-. w , 456, 200 - 

< ' ' 

» No awards ifurrng the period 4971 to 1974 ^ere made at Yale for the piOject trtled "Evaluation and Improvement of 
Self-Reported Measures ofBehaviOr " However the pi incipal investigator (^id leceive awards fffr another pLOiect titled 
'*Oj$cietionarv Decisions in Lefal Transactions.') Data lor fiscal year 1975 irom the division's report, data for previoJii 
jffiars froitf^N^F-annual grants and awards repous." -J , 

^ *. / \ 

Exarmmtion of the need for a cumulative enuTneration and 

:fi,p4^^^pj, ^o^tlrming awards to aid in conj/res&ional occrsigKt. — Con- 
siclerati6rr'"mi.i;Iit be ^<^n to modifying ^sSF's puferflc'^repoi'ting data 

^ to include a list which categorizcs^ll continuing a.wards, or all of (Jie 
prec(KW^*1&soU^ycar'^ annual awalFds according" <)o'4}ie major obiec- 

' tives identified for tha^pr^ram ln tbe budget. Such a. list couliibe 

* used to describe new buclget requirements or emphases by co^iparing 
them to the acooiuplishnients or lags^ing areas identified by research 
alr<}^dy completed or in progress. Such a format might be used to . 
descri«emc\^butlget'rcxiijirement.^ or emphasos by comparing them to 
dfe accomplisiimentSsor lligging areas identified by research already 
c^ples|^d[,of in progress. Such^a format might be used to identify 
those awards which stres.scd thij du^ elopiiient of jjaiticular metla- 
odological teclmiquc, the generation of data to help ^velop a tech- 
nique, or the development of better uiiderstanding or th^ accumula- 
tion of knowledge aoout'a substantive issue. For .instance, the fiscal 
vear 1976 budget for political science indicated that three areas would 
De emphasized; political mobijization, political decisionmaking and 
stnictural changes in tlie politfcal system. Each of tl\e seven amended 
grants in the Division's annuarreport of grants and awards may be 
identified under one of these fopics. For" example: political mobiliza- 
tion: "isslie voting: vote choice an^ voter change," "political in\tolve- 

' ♦ 1 * * 

" 87-332^77 7 
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ment of adolescents in four western democracies,"^ and "collaborative 
r^arch on politica^^articipation'' ; polifical decisionmaking : "orga- 
nization planning and adaptation in the public sector/' and stmctural' * 
changes In the political g^stem: "correlates of international wxir" 
and "interdependencies of global politics." All of the other awards 
forpolitical science could also be so categorized. 

Tlie public repoiling data might then reflect the major emphasek 
of each area, and bv referring to specific grants within a clustered 
category, describe tlie principal accomplishments or needs of each 
area. This format may Ibe preferable to the fomiat now us^d in the 
budget submission ^yhich generally describes one or two projects in 
depth without assessing the total spectrum of awards nor the cumula- 
tive emphases or accomplishments of a program area. It shoidd be 
noted however, that some modifications would Tiave to be made in each 

^ Division's public reporting policies in order to adopt such procedures. 

" Discussions with ySR officials and social scientists indicate tl\at Divi- 
sion policy tends to discourage itjporting of i^search project accom- 
plishments until after the research is published by tl^ author in the 
professional journals. ^ ^ 

3. The need for information about priorities for ths support of 
institutional support^ equipmenty data base development ana stvdent 
training. — From discussions \5rith sociaJb scientists and reports pre- 
pared several years ajjo on priority areas for NSF support,, several 
other area^f reporting tlnd priority setting have been identified , 
which ,seem to require claiification. Social scientists are especially 
concerned about foundation policies and awirds for student training, 
equipment, the development of longitudinal or timfe-series data bases, 
and institutional •support for the development of special research 
centers.*^^ The Foundation lyidoubtedly supports several projects 
whichmeet these objectives. " ' . * 

Ifis difficult to identify these from project titles. Furthermore, 
awards for data development or longitudinal studies are scattered 
throughout the reports of awards for the various disciplines, and are * 
not reported together in one section. Similarly not all awarUs for 
development, of institutions are reported under the cateffory of special 
projects. ^Eeporting, both to the Congress and the puolic, might be 

, improved if the Foundation gave more attention to identifying these 
areas and the awards which supported them. Such a reporting pro- 
cedure might also pemii ,fehe Foundation to better publicize the work 
that Jit has been doing to serye as the lead Federal agency for improv- 
ing some aspects of sdcid and psychological sciences, including the 

"*Thi8 list was determined bnly by project titles, so it may not be precise.' It is merely 
illustrative. t ' 

Recommendations for increased NSF fundinff for longitudinal data series were in- 
cliKlQil in both the Brim and Bass reports.: the Bass report recommended that the Founda- 
tion give attention especially to funding younger researchers as well, as sustained project / 
support in key areas over a long-time period : both reports recommended th.it the Founda- 
tion give more attention to the funding Institutions to conduct ba^lc^and applied social 
research. The Brim report is : U.S, National Science Foundation. Knowledge Into Action . 
Improving the Nation's Use of the Social Sclonrog Report Of the Specinl Commission on the 
SocIalSciences of the National .Sfclence Board. Waslilngtun. UlS. Government Printing Offlce, 
1960. «ee especially pp. xvH-xxI. The Bas^ report Is: T.S. National Academy of*- Sciences v 
The Bel*avloral!And Social Sciences. Outlook and Needs. A Report on the Behavioral and 
■Social Sciences Survey Committee Under the Auspices of th^ Committee on Science and 
Public Policy. Natibnal Academv of Sciences and the Committee on Problems and Policy. 

.^Social Science Research CoiinclL Washington. National Academy of Sciences, 19C9, ^ee 

Wespeclally pp. 238-243. 
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methodologies oi survey , analysis, ^deling, and the development of 
.quantitative methods to advance the sbdal sciences. ^ . 

AfiSES SMEN T OP THE NEED POR A BALANCE IN BASIC RESEARCH BETWEEN 
"SOIENTIFICALLT RIGOPOXTS" QXTANTITATIVE STqDIES AND INSTITUTIONAL 
^ OR CASU STUDT RESEARCH • ' \^ 

. Another issue of continuing' importance^i^ the ex^teiit and appropri- 
ateness the Foundation's -emphasis on . ^uppoiting "scientifically 
ngorpn^' quantitative studies. As noted through<5ut,this report, early 
congi^ional critics.ppposed to giving NSF a cl6ar mindate in social 
sciences research seem to have b^en- appeased by the Foundations 
^phasjs on supporting ^*seie^ti^cally' rigorous''! quantitative, as op- 
posed to spiter, less rigorous, institutional or historical social sciences 
studies. Considerable attention has* b^en givqn' to assessing the po- 
tentially jiegative implications efUhis em^asis for the sitfport and. 
advancement of the disciplines. For mstajice, CajrroU -ix(^: ■ 

of so^ai scienceTp^pjeots directed to probleihs that are "sus- 
e#Rtil)le to quantifiable o»: otherwise* "hajr^'*- scientific analysis to the exclusion 
support, of projects dife<ited to.ptob\pms not susceptible to these approaches, 
^arises tlie problem of the ^)06sible distortion of social science di'scipUnes in the 
direct^en of methodologfes and 'Standafrds -derived from the'i pliysical sciences. 
Some poUtical scientists and,otMr>j*t)eial sgienUsts*'argu^ that if NSF is going 
to support social s<4^ce re:^rch'at all, 'it should do sq according to the internal 
lo^c and methodologies of thier various disciplines, rather thair'in tei'ms of stand- 
ards derived from an; abstract ide.a of what does and what does not constitute^ 
i\ science. ' ' " -^^ ^.-^ * ' • , - • . ^ 

"Aiid in iespojise to a. recent article describing^ the'' NSF' program* 

manager's emphasis xin the Foundation's sifpport of mathematical, 
scK^lology studies,^23Qj^^^Q^iQfQgjgl^^ / . . 

It fs time that someone within tiie profession call to questio'i^ through sooio^ 
•logical modes* of ^Ana-lysis, the ^ncrtaSngnreuds toward •'mathematization" and 
.-quanti^catidft* of sociology. Long ago^^oroliln . and a W. Mills warded of>t6e 
i... - ' • " Qj^^ ^jj^ indulgence of th^ ^'higher 

creas- 




* ^^"^iit^ T~I'T"''^^ > . . xi5?ttao. i wua appaiieu,'xur CSiamplC/ 

-by thfestatehifenf recently puljHshedin^Fc)otno^e* of . . .'ther . . fjiead of the soci- 
ology Ipr^gram] of the>"aUoi\al Science Foundation. [He]*;. . announced tUat 

qJ''^"'5°"' I^a^ % the 'Support of PoHtlpal Science Resehrch Projects by the Natfonal 
Foundation; JSJsfcal Tears 1958-1965. opi dt, piE 95-96. ^ , """""V 

-»»Rhoade8. Larry NSP Program Gjitllned * Empiinslzed Areas Cited. ASA Footnpfes v. 

l;Hn?n*i'wf«?l?«n^fJ^^Mf' discission ^^Jth the NSF program 'm'anager for 

sociQiogy "was reported as^ollows • • 5 * ^ % ^ ' • 

\ini;^I\lJ?^'X^..^Jp^,^^^ program arerquantlflcatlon and mathema- 

tlcl^tlon, ^tus attainment and social feoblUty, social change and surVet mtbodoloS.v 
«n»r n^S-'t^o+Ki^?!^^*?' systematic support In sociology, NSF has emph«*i;j^d qUanMBJi. , 
conflSSe t^l^^ [hel^ld.V '.'Ih all areas of our .worl?.5ve will. 



^rP^^^l^- S^^l^ 5*" % ^ lessening ot the. eff^t wer ^he^^t fe^ year* ' 
■ * ^"^^ the-^foctis soflSewhat .to support W« directions V the fleld." 

«/?Ml^^y everyone understandsHrhat It meant by qu3ntlficatloft,rfte»lcnlnr numerl- 
^^U?ll^^^*°fJ5,^°ii^eDa,-tot ^e rfoelT not believe matlfthJatlSzatlotf is as well unSorstOod : 
««?n?^?^f^^^£^?^*J,^°l^ coDcenied wlth-the'loglcal structure 'Of arguments. Ev6n If the 
researciiers. can't do the math themservos. thatf statements lifionld be ' 




m/iy not 
o rendon 
historical 

♦n^m^iLJ^lnA^,y^y°>,^.^P^ theoior'networlilng'ftnd.-oa'treVl^nl data'models Is coming 
f eaS * ° - ^ Important components oT NSF funding through the neyt fev 

^h3Virp^i+?J^°«*^J^*S**° fund projects Vhef-e tiie hnslb equations ar^ wponontlal and.. 
tlali^ofels^. ^ ' ^^^^^^^^^^^^ bascdion multipllcajt/ve and c^ponen-. 



the funds of this . . . body would be.dispepsed to further the exact kind of quan- 
tificational studies that define the nature of sociology, in effect as to iuiDose a 
linear, "matheuiatical" order upon tbio often irregular and. organic character of 
social and cultural reality. What is, wrong with such efforts and why is the in- 
creasing tendency of the "gatekeepers" of saciology : the prestigious journal 
editors and Foundation heads — to fund and support only such efforts likely to 
lead to the increased lacjt of sociology as a science rather than to t^fie respected 
status of science that its empirical exponents so greatly desire for it? 

To begin with, physicists and other uaTural scientists, whose status empirical 
sociulogifttji so covert, have already gone way beyond the point at which they 
perceive the cause-effect model, i^nd its related imposition of linearity^ upon nat- 
ural phenomena as the basic goal of their disciplines. Physicists in particular, are 
at tliis time continually running head-on into difeCo\eries and confrontations with 
phenomena which simply do not fit the older models. "Quarks," for example, are 
phj&ical phenomena for which there are no known linear-model explanatjofis. In 
short, in its efforts to become more "scientific" ^ud to enjoy the status of '-Sci- 
entists," present-day sociologists are operating on >ery outmoded models of the 
l)hysical sciences. ... » 

.:^yhat is the eventual outcome of such trends? It seems to me that even though 
we thought we had left Comte behind long ago, there are still many sociologists, 
Including those in positions of most power, who still seek to actualize his dreams 
of the "bociologist-priebt" who will be able to hold sway over the masses through 
esoteric symbolizatlon that passes and •substitutes for genuine insight and un- 
derstanding into social phenomena. This, to some extent, iias already happened 
to economists, whose acccfciS to the corridors of power Is, so covertly envied *by 
, sociologists. But of what use are the arcanef'mathemaflcar' models of the econ- 
' onietricians in dealing with the current economic scene? It it it;>t iK)ssiMe that 
those ia-^awer may soon wake up to the possibility that the very misconceptions 
of economic forces that such Impressively arcane theories of their advisors pro- 
mulgate, are not in part responsible for the obviously bad economic advice they 
have been receiving? Do sociologists want to go the same route? Are we, like the 
monks with their hair shirts and ot^^er ascetic "rigors'*, ultimately to r^der our- 
selves useless and riJiculously obsolete in the pursuit of "rigor", rather than in- 
sight?"* / 

Accoming to the data presented above, the XSF suppoii:s a consider- 
able ainoii^ of academic basic and applied social and pyschological 
fi-eseareh. Ii^fact XSF is the laaior Federal supporter of basic research 
in a number of disciplines. In view of the.critici^ms that NSF support 
may be'Tnfluencinc^ disciplines into n\cthqdological and quantitative 
directions which may not necessarily advance the ?tate of their d'evelop- 
ment, and the c^IIs for moro. bUppoit of studies assessing politically 
sensitive normative issues, it may be necessfiry to give further atten- 
tionjo the issutj of the Found^^tioa's apparent emphasis qij ^jpporting 
quantitative and methodologic^ally sophisticated research'. It is not pos- 
sible to give a complete assessment of this issue because project titles 
alone do not reveal enough about a grant to enable the researcher to 
determine Avhetl^er the substa^ice or the methodology of a gtudy is being 
erfTpliasized. It is evident that many studies would not be funded unless 
they met the criteria of methodqlo^cal sophistication expected by tTie 
Foundation. It is likely that ihe XSF may place less importance on the 
substantive findin^^ of somd studies and more on the methodology or 
techniques embodied in thep (such as survej^ research methodology, 
modeling, improvement of 'statistical analysis 'techniques, et cetera). 
However,, tli^re js also i^m^ ^videnoc to indicate that many basic and 
applied studies are nonquantitajtive, and that the Foundation may 

i»«Flynn, Chdrles P. Quantification: No Substitute for Insight. ASA Footnotes^ April 
1975; 2, 8. / 
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'support nonqiiantitative studies to enhance understanding of the links 
between science, technology and society. It may be'usef ul to determine 
T^ether the. Foun^t ion's support priorities for quantitative studies 
effectively complement the supj)ort priorities of the disciplines, as well 
a3 those of other Federal agencies. Some Federal agencies, w hich fund 
disciplinary area$>aIso funded^ by XSF, allocate considerably larger 
research support sums to them than the Foundation does.^^' AQearer 
and more detailed statement of NSF's priorities for its discipKina'ry 
support proj^ams would assist in detemining if the Foundation is 
/playiiig a principal role in developing the methodological basis of the 
^ social and psychological sciences or if its program duplicate those of 
other agencies. 

Another issue would be the extent of attention the XSF has given 
to detennining whether a critical mass has been reached in quantitative 
methodologicall;y sophisticated studies, and if so, whether more atten- 
tion might bo guTn to funding other basic research studies which use 
nonquantita^jye methods, such as case studies or ' institutional 
approijche^. 

M. COdRDlXATIOX OF XSF PSYCHOLOGICAL AXD SOCIAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

Several issues related to the coordination of IfSF's psychological 
and social research support pi-ograms may also require additional at- 
tention. .These -issues dehl with: (1)^. coordination between research 
•supported under the basic and applied research support program and 
applied social research supported in the KANN program,^nd (2) co- 
ordination between NSF^s research support programs and those of 
other Federal agencies. * j 

T> i?4iVi7 prograk.~hi the section below on 

KAJNJN, It IS noted that some of EANFs applied social research proj- 
ects are basic in nature and thai some of its applied* or problem- 
oriented research may be premature because there is insufficient hasic^ 
information about the particular topics. There is no information •to 
mdicate that RANN program managers and social and psychological 
sciences program managers in the Division of Social Sciences and the 
Division of Behavioral and Neural Sciences coordinate theii: research 
support or provide researchers with information to stimulate cross- 
Ogrtilization in the development, of knowledge. It would seem appro- 
'^^^^^^^^■•••^ffl^.^® coordination between these programs. * 
' 1 ^* F^^^^'^^^'^^^^^^^^^ m«<2rc?A supported in other agencies. — It may 
also be useful to coiiStd^i;.^kating the extent to \vhich jJfSI^^up- 
port programs coinplement or--dHpli£ate those of other agencies. Some 
general lines of inquii-y are suggeste^hby^ooking a^; agency funding 
•pattern? for psychological and social sciences^esearch. Tables 24 and 
25 give fiscal-year 1976 estimates for the support ofbasiaand applied 
SQcial science^ and psychology research for: (1) total Federal spend- 
ing, (2) for NSF, and (3) for the two or thi-ee other agencies which 
allocate rhore suppq;rt to each discipline than XSF does. 



^ See section M, next 
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TABLE 24.-FEDERAL OBUGATtONS FOR BASI(f AND APPLIED RESEARCRIN SOCIAL SCIENCES. TOTAL. NSF, j^ND 
MAJOR FEDERAL AGENCY SUPPORTERS, FISCAL YEAR 1976, ESTIMATED / 

(In millions Qf dollars; other ittnatt listed %elow constitute those which are amons the top agencies supporting such 

^rt search; npk In parentheses] ^ 

" ^ ^ ^ 

' '• * Social 

, Anthro- Unguis- Political sciences. 

pology Economics KiAory tics science ^Sociology NEC 



A. Baste research In social sciences: , ^ 

Total Federalagency obligations. $7.3 $28.3 $7.6 $1.95 $2.6 $16.3> ^ $28.5 
NSF obligationsand order of rank } 

among all Federal agencies.... 4.1(1) 7.2(2) .96(3)1.5(1) .1.4(1) 2.1(3)' 10.3(2) 



Other principal Federal agency 
obligations an(^order of rank; 

Department of the Interior. . 1. 1 (3> 

Smithsonian Institution *1.8 (2) 5.02 (1). 

Departmentof Agriculture 16.6 (1) 

Department of HeaJth, Ed u- -« ^ 



cation, and Welfare 3.2 (3) r. _ 5,02 (2) 12.8 <1> 

' 1.49(2) : , 7.7-(l) 2.2(3) 



Department of Justice . _ 

Department of Defense ^ 1.03 (2) 

B. Applied researcH in socjal sciences: . * 
Total Federal agency obligations. 6.7 111.8 .366 . 912 9.7 57.8 77.8 

NSF^Iigations and order of rank 

among all Federal agencies.... 1.8 (6) 270 (8) .'670 (7) 15.3 (2) 

Other principal'' Federal agency 
obligations and Order of rank: ^ 
Department of Health, Edu- ^ * 

caton. and Welfare 6.6 (1) 22.98 t2) 892 (1) 1. 1 (3) 37.4 (1) 44.5 (1) 

' Department of Agriculture ^---38: 1 <1) .25(1) L„ 

. ^ Department of Housing aod * ' 

Urban Developnjent 12.3 (4) 4.2 cn. 13.6(3) 

Department of Labor 17.8 (3) 1 

Depaxtment of Defense r...' 1.3 (2) 

• Department of State r>w 1.04(4) 3.8(2) 

Department of Justice 7.0 (3) 

< Data from UrS. National Science Foundation Federal Funds 'for Research. Development and OtherScientific Activities, 
fiscal yesrs 1974, 1975, and 1976. Vol. XXIV. Detailed Statistical Tables. Washington, U.S. Gdvt Print Off., 1975. (NSF 
75-323.) . 

• ^ 

The following lines of inquiry are suggested for the social sciences 
disciplines. As table 24 shows, XSF supported more basic resear,ch in 
anthnopology than any other agency during the fiscal year lp76. The 
P^paVtment of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) was the pri- 
^naryWpporter for applied anthropological research. It seems clear 
in this ca^e that NSF priorities are basic and methodological in nature. 
Similar patterns are' evidencecl in the Foundation s support of 
linguistics. - 

During the §ame yeai:', NSF played a majpr role in the support of 
basic iCbearch in political science. Ilowever, the Departnient of Defense 
(DOD)^ funded almost as much for this discipline as NSF did..Ques- 
tions of duplication or differci^ces in emphases might be raised in the 
case of basia research support |or political science. Most applied polit- 
ical science studies were supported by other Federal agencies* with 
the Department orf Housing and Urban Development (HT^D)' playing 
tUo major role a^piong all Federal agencies. NSF support for applied 
political science wa^ negligiblevwhen compared with the support pro- 
vided by other agencies. » , . 

NSF played .a minor role, fn the support of history— its programs 
being ,limited to the history and philosophy of science. The Smith- 
sonian Institution was the primary supporter of basic history stu(iies; 
Federal expenditures, for applied Justory studies were negligible. 
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NSF ranked second along all Fe4eral agencies in the amount of 
support allocated to basic research studies in economics. It funded 
about $7.2 million for tins area in the fiscal year 1976, slightly less 
than half the amount obligated bv the major Federal agency support- 
ing basic research in economics, the Department of Agnculture- Agri- 
culture's funding for basic economics rese?,rch was provided by the 
Economic R^arch Service and the Cooperative Research Service. 
With i-espect to total basic and applied funds for economics researjch, 
NSF funded about one-twentieth of tlje total Federal amount obli- 
gated. Despite the relatively small role played by iffSF, it may^be use- 
ful to obtain a better picture of its priorities for this area in relation 
to those of other agencies which in addition to Agriculture were HEW, 
HUD, and the Department of Labor. It njight be.useful to explore tlie 
differences between basic and applied researcji support and the extent 
to which NSF basitf-studies are noidupli^ted by those of other agen- 
cies, especially with respect £o develo^ng general econometric models. 

NSF played a minor role among^ll agencies ih support of sociology. 
The agency supported aboutS^2.1 million in basic research studies, 
ranking as third, srhd aboii|:$a67(> million in applied studies, ranking 
seventh.^ However, sinc^ other agencies funded considerably larger 
sums of sociology reseirch, it may be necessary to identify the precise 
NSF objfectives^<5r this^discipline. For instance, did N^F-supported 
studies m sooim change, stratification, and mobility duplicate those 
funded by the National Institutes of Mental Health, the Law Enforce- 
m^>^istance Administration (LEAA), and Office^of the Secretary 

NSF played a major role as supporter of research classified as social 
sciences, NEC (not elsewhere classified). This category is used for re-v 
porting RANN applied social research projects and other interdisci- 
plinary projects, such as law and social sciences and social indicators. 
The agency ranked second among all supporters of basic NEC^ social 
sciences research and third for applied NjsC research. It seems obvious 
that this NEC reporting category is inadequate, since agencies fund 
substantially different tj'pes of interdisciplinary studies and studies 
which do not fall within existing discipline reporting categories*^. 
Therefore, it may be useful to assess further the possible duplication' 
between NSF and other major supporters of such research, such as 
HEW, HUD, and BEAA and also to seek improvement of the NEC 
reporting category* 

Most NSF support for psychology is for biologically oriented basic 
research studies. Obligations for applied psychology research were 
quite small during tl^e fiscal year 1976, est. However, since NSF ranked 
second to HEW and its affiliated Agencies as a supporter of basic bio- 
logically oriented psychology' studies,^ it may be important to deter- 
mii)o the similarities and differences in those agencies' su|''()ort pro- 
grams. ^( See table '25,) ^ ^ " ^ ' 
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TABLE aWiOERAl. OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC AND APPLIED RESEARCH IN PSYCHO LOGY. '.TOTAL, NSF, AND 

MAJOR FEDERAL AGENCY SUPPORTERS, FISCAL YEAR 1976, ESTIMATED , 
'c ' ' ' • * . 

|in miiliort^ of dollars, other agencies listed betow constitute those which are among the top agencies suppoiting such 

fesear^hl » ^ 

— ■ ■ • ■ ' <n — 

Biological , jSocial 
aspects aspects 



A. - Basic research in psychology: 

Total Federal a gencv oohgations a 23 778 20. 882 

NSF oWigations and order of ranR*among all Federal agencies 4 5 (2) 2.3(3), 

Other principal Federal agency obligations and order of rank: 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. . 15 4(1) 7.9 (2) 

Dep'artment of Defense J.4 (3) 8.8(1) 

B. Applied researcn in psychology: 

Total Federal agency obligations 32.1 57.5 

NSFoblj^ations and orde: of rank among all Federal agencies. .9 (5) .3-^6) 
Other principal Federal agency obligations and order of rank: ^ \ 

Department of Health, £duQ3tion, and Welfare..-.-. ^211 (1) IS. 8 (2) 

Department of Defense -. 4 5 (Z> 31.3(1) 

National Aeronautics and Space Admtaistralion..-. .-. 1, 39*(4)* S. 7 (4) 

Vfefcra n 's J^dmlnisUation .»:. ... .> .....>;, ..... . . .» . 42 (3 ) ,1 2. 0 (3 ) 

— ' «^ 

, t Data from U.S. National Science Foundation. Federal funds for Research. Development, and Other Scientific Ac- 
tivities. Detailed Statistical Tables. Washington, V,S. Govt PilnL Off , 1975. 

Another issue with possible implications for oversight concerns the 
possible duplication between the XSF«basic and applied research sup- 
port programs and the baoic and applied research support programs 
of the National Endowment for the Arts and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, (-NEA) and (NEH). ^ ^ « 

Both of the Endowments support research in history^ economics^ 
political sc^ence^ social pbyoholo^\ booiolog}', linguistics, Q,n?l arche- 
ology and anthropology'. They eiii^)liasizc. howc vei\^hat their support , 
is limited to studies which are historical,' philo^^ophical, or inteUectual 
in nature.^2® The Science Resources^Section of the NSF does not^report 
Endowment grants in /its annual reports of Federal Funds for Be- ^ 
search^ Development^ arid Vther Soieniific Activities, presuipably Oi 
thababis that'sucli research ib not sciejitific in niitui-e. This may un- 
doubtedly* be so, but a review of s6u}Q of the awards given .by these 
agencies Indicates that some, projects might have been supported as 
appropr.iat(ily by the NSF, from cither tjie ba&ic and applied research 
support progi;am§ or the RANN program. ^ 

Er)r instance, during 1971, the National Endowment* for the Arts. 
sp(msored"the City E(iges research program "to sponsor plaiining and ^ 
design studios of ways cities could better treat and develop freeways, 
river frqnts, ^burban fringes, and other natj.ii*al and.manmade edges 
9f cities.""' ' ' ^ ' ^ ' * 

f ■ ✓ ' « 

1^ See S^atTojial Endowment for the Humanities. IJlgbtb Annual Repert (1973). Wftsh* 
Ington, U.S. Government Printing OfDce, 1974. 

^ U.S. Comptroller General. Propriety of the City Eklflcs Grants Awarded to^the SUbur- I 
bon ^Ction Institute. Natlonal'^ndowment for the Arts. Sept. 6, 1974.<^5881, p. 1., 
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" Thfe projept inv.olve^ § wards, to several different citW^liit/iighoiit 
the jS^iou.' A.descripti<)n.of the project carried out in New York with 
a $38,000 award explains the research involved :* 

Arcliitects, planners, apd, social scientists will look< at these .five coinnuiiilfies 
as, a, design process in whicji the city edge of the Njew York metropolitan region 
is defined. The essential questjlon to be answered in this study i^ . Can racially 
and economically integrated communities be placed not at the inetroiwlitan 
edge, ^ut farther out in the countryside tn order to define that e^e with green 
space? Will suburban developnient continue to grow out to meet these towns 

^as itJbiasJiSet many older suburbs which were once seen as "Garden suburbs"^ 

' or can the pattern be broken ? ^ 

Tjhe GAO investigated the propriety of this study and concluded that 
it was appropriate since.'the Congress had in 1908 amended vay 
' broadly the act creating' the National 'Foundation on the Arts And 
Humanities, by giving it additional rcsponTeibilities to study the hu- 
" man emaronment.^-^ , . • . 

It would seem conceivable that such studies migUt have also Keen 
funded by the NSF> especially from the KANN program, , 
. The National Endowment for the Humanities obligg;ted $9,698,814 
for grants in the fiscal year 1973, cxcl^usive of fellowsliips and other 
educational activities. About half of this amount, $5,293,533, Consisted 
of Federal funds. The total number of grants awarded ^vas 239.^^^ 
The National Science Foundation has^-epoiled to the" Congress that, 
it coordinates closely with the NE5I |ind the NEA to avoid 
duplication.^2^ . ' * • ' 

How^ever, tt comparison ot some* of the project titles for awards 
made by XEH in fiscal yeai*s 1973 and 1974 and the project t'itles of 
awards made byCthe Division of Social Sciences' of the NSF in the 
fiscal yeaV 1975, indicates that there seems to be considerable duplica- 
tion .betwewj^^ubsfSntive f9Gj of the studies. Also, iix some cases, r^EH 
studies may uge quantitative ^ethods. ( See table 26. ) ' <^ 

Ibid., p. 10. ' ' ' • ' 

. "»Ibld.,p. 1. 

Eighth Annual Report, op. clt, pp, 39 and 6i>. ♦ • 

^Congressional instructions to avoid duplication and to coordinate projects wore in- 
clHde<l In: U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor, and Public* Welfare. National 
Science Foundation^Act Amendments of 1968. S. Rep, No. 1187, 90tli Cong., 1st sess. May 
21. 196S. Washington, U.S. Government Pt(nting Office; 19G8, p. 14. More recently, the 
NSF reaffirmed to tho Congress that it coordiiiated with the NEu and the NEA in U.S. 
Congress. Senate. Committee on Appropriations. Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopmelit, Space^ Scienoe. Veterans, And Certain Other Independent Agencies Appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1975, Hearings on H.R, 15572, l*t. 2, 93d Cong. 2d sess. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Offlce,*l974. pp. 840-841. 
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Table 26.— J. comparison of selected awards for research 'tiiade by NElIy fiscdf 
years J97S and 191^^ and NSF, division of social' sciences, fiscal year 1015^ 



NSF ; , 

Division of Social Sciences, 1975. 



NEH 
1973 and 1974 

The CconRarative , Study of Slavery . ». 

Positive Influences of the Negro Residential Mobility Perspectives of * 
Farmijiy on Educational Achieve- Young People- 

ment and Social Mobility V . s , 

Segregation and Differentiation: City- i 
* ' " ■ Suburb Contrasts i 



Gaulley Tuiinel 'Community Ktmact / 
^ Project ' ^ 



The Emerging Pattern of American Industrial Urbanism and the Develoi)V 
Ethnicity A ment* of Ethnicity ^ 



Aged Americans : Survey of a Minor- 
ity Group 



'Ethnicity and Change 

i 

Processes of Social Change in Kinship 
and Family Structure - 



Daytime Serlals^and the World View Preschool Children's Television View- 

^f Blue Collau Wives ing Behavior 

A Dictionary of Regional American The Decreolization of Gullah A Case 

Ei^lish Study of Linguistic Socialization 

Regional and Social Dialects of North Native American Languages of Oregon 
, • Carolina*' 

Archaeological Studies of Native Archaeology of the Alaska Penin^la 

Civilizations of North America 
Planning Grant to the Board of 
, Human Resources, National Acad- 

. emy of Sciences ^ " ' 

P'lanning Qrant to National Research 
Council's Survey of Earned Doctor- ' 
ates^ National Academy of Sciences ^ *' ' 

>Data on NBH from Eighth Annual Beport of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. Fiscal Tear 1973. passim : and Humanistically Oriented Soclolo;;v Projects Sap- 
pprteds by NEH. ASA Footnoted, Pebmary 1975 : 3, 6. Data on NSF from National Science 
PouAdatioD. JDlvlslon of Social Sciences Grant List* fiscal .year 1^75, 25 p. 

In view of the apparent duplication of 'effort, at least as indicated 
by j^rcrject titles, it may 1^ necessary to inquire further into the simi- 
lanties and differences between support priorities for these agencies. 

N. A HECAPITULATIOX AND ^COKCLTOIKG OBSERVATIOKS OX THE ROLE OF 
THE NSF IN StrPFORTIKG PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 

The information presented in this section indicates that the National 
Science Foundation plays anjextremdy important role in supi)orting 
basiq and applied psychological and socia| research, ^specially in aca- 
demic institutions. For instance, in the fiscal year 1975, 58 percent of. 
NSF expenditures for basic and applied social and psychological sci- 
ences research went to academic institutions. NSF expenditures for > 
basic social sciences during, the fiscal ^ear Jt075 constituted 44 percent 
of all Federal basic research expenditures for these sciences in uni- 
yersities and colleges. The importance of the Foundation's role is evi- 
denced especially in those disciplines where it provides about 50 per- 
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cent: or more of Federal basic research funds: political science, iuitln^o- 
pology, history, and linguistics. 

The Founflation's researoh* support role^ ho^tevS^^ seems to have been 
constrained by a static or diminishing supply of fund? to support these 
fields. Psychology and social sciences have consistently been the le^st 
successful of all fields of science supported in termty of numbers of 
awards made in relation to the number oi proposals submitted, and 
the amount of grant funds awarded in relation to the dollar amounts 
requested. XSF^s role as a supporter of basic aiul non-problem- 
oriented applied social research also seems to have diminfshed sin'ce 
inception of the RANX program. Before the establishment of RANN, 
applied D,ni basic psychological and social .sciences research received 
about 10 percent of total NSF research funds allocated annually. In 
the fiscal year 1976 it was£stim9>ted that only 5 percent of XSFVbud- 
get would go to support these types of research. ^Yhen ^assessed in 
terms of dollar support, NSF awards for these areas have increased 
by one-third, since 1966 in current dollars. In terms of real dollarsj 
these sums decreased by about 15 percent. These patterns are signifi- 
cant in themselvesy but especially important when compared to the 
doubling in the number .of academic social and behavioral sciences 
that has taken place since 1965. 

• ^ Although the Congress gave the Foundation an explicit inaiidate 
in 1968 to support social sciences, some criticism about tjie. Founds-, 
tion's projects in these disciplines continues. The rationale' of these 
criticisms is similar to that expressed in 1950 when the Congress de- 
cided not'to permit the Foundation to support these sciences explicitly, 

*i.e.,^pro^ects are frivolous, nonscientific, and a waste 'of taxpayers' 
■ money since at times their findings are no different froih those demon- 
strated by commonsense. 

Several internal management issues were discussed. It was noted 
that the .Foundation's support programs for the psychological and 
social sciences might be better justified and understood if the agericy 
improved effort^ ta articulate its program objectives. There is'con- 
'siderable evidence to indicate that the Foiliidation has established 
priorities for |ts programs and that it prepares internal documents 
which are used to justify program support for what some»critics label 
as seemingly frivolous or "one-shot"' projects. General priorities ex>- 
pressed in public documents indicate that NSF is interested in funding 
studies^ which advance the methodology of the social scifntfes^nd 
which generate cumulative advances in the disciplines suf5ported. In- 
sufficient effort is made in XSF's public documents especially in annual 
reports and budget submissions, to explain the^e^t^orities and annual 
programmatic support plans in terms of thiis<rpriQrities.?Special atten- 
tion appears warranted to identify th^^^jtuonale and fundino; patterns 
for continjiing awards, student tjailiing, equipment, development of 
data bases, and institutional sixp^rt programs. 

Data on the Foundatiprr*s psychology and .social sciences support 
programs also indic^te^iat awards are concentrated in a few srhools. 
There is^ojne^d^ce, but as yet inconclusive, to indicate that XSF's 
top recipieptsrinay not always be the be^t performers in terms of re- 

• search^ufput aitd quality of institution when judged in terms of ex- 
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pected excellence in tesearcli and teaching. Farther attention might bo 
given to assessing *b^o patterns. * * 

It was noted that the Foundation does pot appear to liaye advisory f 
panels for many discipline areas s^ipported and that existing panel 
review mechanisms may not alwq.ys be adequafe. Also, there is ho clear 
information to indicate that the Foundation ^as used proper sys- 
tematic procedures to consult outside professionals whea establishing^ 
new prograjn emphases or when funding cumulatively largo conti^iu- 
ing awards for specific areas, such as social indicators, maryigcment 
facilities, and development of data bases. Another manp^etnent issue 
concerns the appropriate mix between quantitatrply oriented basic 
research studies and other types of basic r^seapsh studies which Jo not 
U3e quantitative methods, such as ca§e studies, normative studies, and- 
institutional studies. Some social scientists have also faulted the NSF 
for using the methodologjcal^^tH^ria of the physical and nf\tural 
sciences when assessing pro|5osalS for the psychological and sociSl 
sciences, sciences whpse^midings cannot bo measured as precisely as ' 
those of the nahjmrand physical sciences. Othen note that the devel- 
opment otsorm di^cipUnes and ,fhe accumulatibn of imderstanding 
about^the pohcy implications of some areas of inquiry are thwarted by 
laolr of attention to research on tjie questions of norms, va'lifes, tind 
institutions of social behavior. » ' * • 

Questions have also been raised about whether NSF si^pport projects 
may 'overlap those of 'other agencies. Area6 for possible inquiry Were 
identified, especially for support programs in psychology, economics, 
sociolojry, and interdisciplinary projects. * , * • 

Despite some recent recommendations that N^F use social utility 
criteria in funding basic research, it was noted that other studies indi- 
cate tliat the nature of scientific .rfesearch usually prevents the Founda- 
tion from preprogramming basic research priorities. Nevertheless the' 
Foundation does seem to have a responsibility to better articulate and 
report the priorities and the findings of research it funds in order to 
justify programs to the. Congress and to assist rebearchers, 6ther agen- 
cies and managers in identifying lagging or promising areas of 
research. ' * . * 
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IV; PROBLEM-ORIEXTED APPLIED SOCIAL teEARCII 
IN T^IE PROGRAM OF RESEARCIif APPLIEWt^O NA- 
TIONAL NEEDS ^ . ^ e 

As noted above in chapter 11, the Foundation's ^programs for the 
support of problem-oriented applied social rcbearcli be§an with4lie 
fprmatipn of the Kesearch Applied to National Nebds program 
(RANN). This program has continued to receive increasing levels of 
* f unding. During tlio fiscal year 197^ the Congress authorized the Foun- 
dation to allocate a minimum of'$2S millioh fohsuch researcli,.a signifi- 
cant proportion of the Foundation's total budget for psychological and 
social sciences research. Issues have been raised regarding the manage- 
ment of the program and the quality and use of the products generated. . 
• This section describes the formation of the Research Applied t& 
National K^ds spro^n-am (RANN), summarizes the objectives of 
RANN's applied, problem-oriented social research support progi*ams, 
and overviews somt issues of management, priorities, coordhiation, and 
utilizatioQ, which may w^ri^ant additional attention. * V 

A. ORIGIN OF ILVNX AND AN INTRODUCTION TO ITS ^MISSION 

Public Layv 90^07 of 1968, as noted in' more detail in chi^pter II, 
amended 4he National Science Foundation's enabling act by giving 
th^ agt?ncy explicft responsibilities to support applied research as well 
as social sciences research. The legislative authorization for., applied 
research, which fprmed the basis for the Research Applied to ifational ' 
^Needs program (RANN); gave the Foundation authority to conduct 
'"apphed research relevant to national problems involving the public 
interest"^" • ■ * . ^ ^ • ^ 

^ ,Under this new authority, the NSF established the Office of Inter- 
disciplinary Research Related to Problems of Society (IRRPOS> in 
the fiscal year 1970. This office supported interdisciplinary researcli 
\ related to the ermronment, energy, wa^ste products^ and fire research. 
During the fiscafyear 1971, the Foundation established a Directorate 
for Research Applications. The Research Applicati<)ns Directorate, 
J which administei^ the RANN program, assumed the responsibilities 
of the former IRRPOS prbgram 'and some ef the other problem- 
. oriented basic NSF rest^arch which haH been supp6ited in the Research 
Directorate. This included earthquake * engineering and . weather 
modification. , * ^ 

The general objectiyes of the R'ANN program are : * ^ 

To increase the usfe of science a:nd technology involving sele(?ted 
jiatiojial problems ; ^ ' / . . 

»»Sec., 3c of the National Sclejice Foundation Act 'of 1950, PuWld Law 81-607, as 



amended. 



(91) • / 
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.To inci-eaK* utili'/atign of the national^invobtmcnt in scientific 

To sliorlon U'a(ltUlU'^ lji't\\iHUi ba::ie national pruRTiMu^ ami 

relevant applications ; and - ^ . *. 

To provide caily warning of potential national piuOlenis aiul 

iiiitiatv research a^^fnl in ju oidinirK;!' holvini^ bueh problenis.^^^ ^ 
It is the intention of the R^^ftfX program to fund only^ tko^o projects 
which fall outside £he i^esponbiUilities of other agencies or which span 
the rr^ponsibilitiea of several agencies. Alho/when reseaji-ch under 
ExVXX ready for development or application, the project is pas.^eil 
along to the federal agency responsible for such development and 
application. RAXN program management differs considerably in the 
following -respects ivom management in the Division of Social Sciencu^s 
and otliur bccfions of the Foundation \\hicli support basic and applied 
scientific research projects : RAXX's problem-oriented research priori- 
ties aie carefully established ; much of thie rgbcarch is interdisciplinary ; 
the icH'aich is closely managed by the-Poundation in^an attempt to en- 
gage ]jotcntial usei'S in problem formulation aiul rc&eai;ph verification ; 
and RAXX research proposalslniust set forth clearly expected plans for 
dissemination and utili^tion j&f researcluisults. ■ . 

• The Foundation maintains that research suppoited undeAthe R Af^N 
progi*am must mtet one or more of tlie following four crit-cria: 

Problems falling tetween or outside areas* of responsibility hi 
other agencies; • , ^ ^ ^ 

-I , Problems spanning the areas of responsi):)ility of other agencies ; 

Problems i-elated to meeting fhe longer r%nge and ^pecij^l needs 
of other agencies ;*ari'd - . - - ^ ^ 

Problei^s particularly suited to solution b"y miritidistiplinary 
research teams in universities, industry, national laboratories, and 
not-for-profit organizations.'^* ' » \ 

^/ ,B. rXnx's" ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE ^ 

Fypm [ts inception until the fiscal year 1973, RANN consisted of 
foufcf^epavate subjoc^clivisions : Social Systems and Human Resources, . 
En wonmental System? and Resources, Advanced Tei^hnology Applj- ^ 
catioii&; and Exploratory ReseWl^and Problem Assessment.^Durmg 
the year 1974 a separate prom^ri was created on Advanced En- 
ergjflRjesearchandTechnolo^. 'jH^s 

The responsibilities of the divi^Hpn the fiscal year 19^4 wer6 as 
follows: Social SystemT^nnd Hum^ Resources : research concerning 

* the chnngin^ structure of societ;^and human resourced andiorimprov- 
iinglcpial systems; Advanced Technojogy Applications: development 
of MvViowl^dge biLse for new or improved technologies and their prac- 
tical Application; Environmentijtl Systems arid Resources: research for'^ 
elTectVV dc^velopment of land and natural resources, while improving, 
envirc^^ental quality, Exploratory Research and Problem Assess- * 
meiit :^xph)ratory research to determine which national problems are 

*»US. TonsT^Rs. Houso. Committee on Science and, TedhnolojryA Authorizing Appropria- 
tions to the Natlonfti Solence Foundation. Ho^jse Report No 94-66. Mar. t4. 1975. 94th. 
Conjrres<?. 1st sesBlon. Washlnpton. U.S. Oovermnent PrlBtlnp OfBce, 1975. p 76. 

Authorizing Appropriation^ to the Xatlonnl Sclettce Foundation, H. Bep. 94-86. op. 
op clt..,p. 77. Emphaals in original. 
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Vimonable to solution throii^li science and engineering capabilities and 
technoloOT assessment; and Advanced Energy Research and Tech- 
nology : alternative energy sources and methods of energy conversion, 
storage, and transmission.*^^ 
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Table 27 A 

RANN, Program Activity and Obligatiqpe, Actual Obligations, Fiscal Year 1954; 
Estimated Obligations, <> Fiscal Years 1975 and 1976 , 

FY 1976 PROGRAM ACTIVITY & ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS' 

0 

(Dollars in thousands) 



FY 1974 Program Activity 



Actual 
FY 
1974 



Energy 



Energy 
[^sources 



FY 75 FY 76 



Energy Con- 

vejrsion 
Storage & 
Transportation 
FY 75' FY 76 



Energy 
Systems 



FY 75 EJL2^ 



T^^^ 

Solar Energy >• 

Geoth6rmal Energy 

En ergy Conversion and Storage > > 

Energy Systems * ,>>T7 

Energy Resovirces>« » » » ' 

Advanced ^Automotive Propulsion * * ^ 
Eneygy and: Fu^l Transportation*"*^ 

Environmental Systems and Resoiarces 
Enyirorlmental gffebts of Energy,, 
Regional Enviro nment:al Systems, ♦ , 

Weather Moditlcatlon 

Environmental^spects of Trace 
CQntami3>ants 



28,111 



14,819 



110 .000 6,000 



3,618 



6,000 4,000 



17777 



10,700 .3,700 



4,700 3,000 



774 
576 



3,800 3,800 



900 . ySOO 



T77UT 



1.000 700 



17.171 



1,000 



6,72a 



3,.731 



5,717 



1/ NSF. Fiscal Year 1976 



Bud^t to th^ jZongress, op. cit., p. F-7, 
Table 27 A Ccontinued) 




Table 27 A (continued) 



Environment 



Productivity 



Exploratory R^earch and 



Problem AssesCTient 



;^earc 



Managing 
the Natural 
Environment 

tY 75 FY 76 



Disasters 
& Natural 
Hazards 

FY 75 FY 76 



Public 
Technology 

FY 75 FY 76 



' Public ^ 

Policy & . 
Economic 

Productivity 
FY 75 FY 76 



Public 
Policy & 

Huma^ 
Resources 
FY 75 FY 76 



Technology 
Assessment 

FY 75 FY 76 




Exploratx 
Research &^ 
Te chno logi c al^ 
Opportunities 

PV 7^ FY 7fi 



1 , ^nn 1,30Q 



k900 ^.900 



1.70Q 3,500 



;4,775 5,800 

i 



Table 27 A (continued) 




During tlio' fiscal year 1975j on Au^st 24, 1974, RANN was re- 
organized. The prpgrams of tlio Social Systems and Il/iman Resources 
Divisio.n were restructured int^ the Advanced Prodiidtivity Research 
j^nd Technology Division. ^ 

This office also assumed somorof the rcsponsibililics of the Office of 
Exploratory Researcli ami Problem Assessment. The Advanced Tccli- 
nology Applications Di\ isiun^\as terminated and its former functions 
were divided between the Environment and Productivity Divisions. 
(See jtable 27A.) Also, the Office of Intergovernmental Science and 
^Kesearch Utilization was given added responsibilities to 'review the 
utilizlation plans of all RAXN projects which requested at iQast 
, $150,000 in funding to insure that msci^s pailicipate^iii, program 
planning."^ / X t 

During the fis^l year 1976 further changes occurred in the RANN 
structure. The energy sectipn was restructured into th^esources sec- 
tion; and parts of the exploratory research and technological oppor- 
:^nities program of the section on exploratory research and problem as- 
sessment were terminated*. (See table 27B.) 

i» OppoKunltles for Improved Management of the Kesear<^ .^Applied to National Needs 
(RANN) promm, op. cit, p. 127. . ' 
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p ^ • ^ Table 27 B / 

•W^; Program Activity and Obligations, Actual Obligations, F 
Estimated Obligations, Piscal Years. 1976/ and 1977 1/ 

' . ' (Dollars' in Mi+lions) ' 


i 3c< 


* 

il Year 1975 ;> 


EY 1976. ' 
PROGRAM ACTI\^fTY ' 

' ^ V 




/ * RESOURCES 




« 


Actual 
FY 19"^ 1 


Resource 
Systems 

fi7 - 77' 


Renewable 

7A * 77 
/D / / 


,!^onrenewable 

1 / Dl / / ^ 






/ 




1 1 


Energy Res6urces , (Solar- 




— \ ' 

^— 


3.4 i 


ii- ^ 




11,602 
4,301 / 


1.5 


'.3 

/ 


4 — 


Managing the Natural ' 


23,75^5 / 
13>579 / 






r 

TT ^ 


Disasters and Natioral 

< * 


r r 

10,175/ 










14,906 ; 




« 




Public Sector Technology * 


7(906' 


; 






1/ National Science F6undation. Fiscal Year 1977 Budgjj^^ 

Table 27 B (6oiitinued) 


to the Congress, p* 



Public Poli5>^Md Ec/onomic 


4: J 

4.608 




1 


I 


Pxiblic Policy and Human 


2,390 . 




c 




EXPLORATORY RESEARCH AND 
PROBLEM ASSESSMENT :i ; . 


-6,199 : 








Technology AssQ3sment 


1,211 








Exploratory Research and * 
Technological Opportunitie 


3 4.988 


^2.9 3.0 


1.7 4.5 


2.5 , .2'.5' 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH UTILIZATION *. / 


' 2,837 








Ihte'rgovernmental Science • • 


1,003 








Experimental R&D Inceptives' 


1,834 








TOTALS ' V 


?83,590 


4.4 3.0 


5.4 4.5 


6.4-^ 2.5 


Or 





Table 27 B (continued)- 



ENVIRONMENT ' 


PRODUCTIVHTY 


• EXPLORATORY 

TECHNOLOGY . 
ASSESSMENT 


""l^TERGpVERNMENT- 
AL| SCIENCE - & liipi 


* * 

fOTALS 




Managing • 
the Natural 

Epvironment ' 
76 77 


Disaster 
& Natural 
^ Hazards 
^7$ 77 


Public 
Sector 
76 77 


Public 
Policy 
76 77 


Private 
Sector 
76 77 


Technology 
Assesspient' 

V 7 - •■ 

id. / '» 7"7 


^ Int^r- 
govern- 
mental* 

76 7*7 


Indus- 
trial 
7^; 77 


' t.' *** 
* * 

Tot^l 

7p 7/ 


I 
if 
































/ • 

/ 


♦ t 




5.9 














/ . * 






1.7 




















l."5' 
















rt 








L3.2 12.0 
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Table 27 B . f continued) 

/ 



^.0 3.9 



0,3- 0.9 



\ 



9,8 9,8 



1,0 3,9 



1.4 



1.4 



L.4 1,4 



2.5 2.6 



1.6 12.6 



2y.5 3.6 



T 



1*5— U 



Li£L 



p. 5 • 3.6 



1.0 l.Q 



0 i,a 

4:r 



22 
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C. THE CONSISTENT lKCI!k\SE IN FDNDINQ FOR RANN iPROBLKVI-OEIENTED 

SOCUL RESEARCH 

Most of the social 
ported b}- fust, the Di 

and then, the A'ds ....... . i„v.u.vv> it.y s.^^viuvn ana iecimolo<ry 

Division. Ho\\;e4-ov, otlior divisioi>^ lave albO supportod social re- 
search. Social science i-escarcli in RANN'hjis evidenced a cunsistent inj/' 
crease in funcli-ng, from about $7 million in the fiscal year 1U71 to S-'(JV 
million m the fiscal year 1975. (See table 28.) (As noted above these 
tigures are imprecise because stalf use different reporting systems from 
year to year; intei-disciplinaiy RAXN social rebearch is not always 
consistently reported to the Congress and different definitions or re- 
search areas are encompassed in the Federal Funds category for 
reporting EANN social research i^e. Soci.al Sciences, NEC.) Esti- 
mates of such expenditures for 1076 varied. However, in actino- on 
the fiscal year 1976 NSF budget, the Congress requested that rInN 
allocate a minimum of $23 million for applied social research' and 
policy research, lowered subsequently to $19.5 million by Anftropria- 
tions Act cuts. The need for this increase— to .assist in solvin<r urban 
municipal, welfaj«, general growth, and .productivity problems— was 
explained, in the.House report oil the NSF authorization;.^ ^ 
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TABLE 28.~ESTIMATES AND EXTRAPOLATIONS OF THE BUDGETS OF RANN PROGRAMS WHICH SUPPORT A SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT OF APPLIED SOCIAL RESEARCH, BY PROGRAM 
>^ ' ^ ACTiVITY. FISCAL YEARS 1971-76;*ESTIMATE0 ♦ 

^ . 5- . Fl$calyear$— • 



1975 1976 



Division indprogriiM ^ - - ' ♦ j 1971 11972 M973 <'1974 estimate* estimate* 

* ■ . ' . r 

- • ^ "* • / ' - 

SoditSystwns and Huipin Resourcej-..l I.-.! ^.-.-...5... $7,101,735' ^11,284,202 $13,352,323 $13,201,000 $19,750,000 $29,800,000 

Municipal Systems* ai6 StrvFcM,-/- 1* — 1 , -V. 1,601,322 7?706,099 7,861,195 8,574,000^ „ i " 

Social Data and CoriS m unity Struct^ ! — 5:500,463 ^C,^ 

Hun\an1?esources and Services : f-— - 2,791,803 4,253,828 405,000 : 

Sbcial Data EvaltiaUon*. - 786,300 1,237,300 584.000 

Public Regutatoatrtd Economic Productivity ^— ^ ^ - - > - 838,000 — 

'Advanced Productivity Resiareh anrf Tedinology*^ - 12,850,000 17,650,000 

Public Secfftr Tw!oolo»..-.-* L.^ , ^ J 5,350,000 6,050,000 

* Advanced Urban Technology ..v^ ^— •T. „ 1. 150,000 1,450,000 

- Excavation Techrtdloty _.L!I x. '400,000 MoOO- 

I. Instfumentatior* Tecfijioloiy»..i-.:— ^- ^ '500,000 v 700,000 ^ 

Communication Technology |nd Public Services S, , ■ -».-« — 3,300^000 3,30^000. qo 

VuMic Policy and tconbralc P°rpductiv\ly.*.-_t , , -I 6,5}0,00a 9,300,000 

Productivity Measu'riment— .Li-— t—^ ^-l-i ^ , 2,000,000 \ 2,800,000 

Service ProductivityjndJUtefjoviYnmental Structure ^- ^ , 3,000,<X)0 . 3,200,000' 

Economic Pfoductivity..':.---,/. 1,500,000 2,800,000 

problems of Po$t-lodustrlil Ecphomy ^ - — ; 0 500, 00(^ > 

Public Policy and Human pesoufces y ,V - 1 1 , 1,000,000 2,300, 000 

Public Policy and OlsadvanUged ' 1,.: 500,000 ' 1,000,000 

Consumer Market Policy.^ , >— a ! ^-r ^00,000 1,300,000 

Environmental Research and Technology..., 2,800,000 3,300,000, 4,l50,OOCff 

/ *■ ' * — * Z ' K ' * 

Regional Envtronmerttal Management (50 percent of the program) , V- 2, 800, 000 2, 900, 000 ^, 350, 000 

SoclaUmpa^ of Natural Hazards and Oisastera :_ -I 0 *; 400^,000 800,000 

. i Rational Scifice Foundation. Justificafion of estimates of Ippropriattons, salaries, aiyl expenses, * N^tional^ence Foundation. Justification of estimates of appropriations, salaries, and expenses, 

•pecitl foreign currency program, ftscaJ year 1973 to the Congress, prl-lll-l. % special foreign currency program, fiscal,ye8r 1976 to the Congress, p. F-7. 

s Ibid., pp. U-IIM. ~ ^ - I Ibid,, b. f4im. F-III-IO, F-1II-7,.F-IL and F-li>9, Sont^ extrap(tlat|on$ 9r« based on estimitfi 

s National Science FouAdatiort. iustif1c|t}on of estimates of appropriatlons^salaries, and expenses, providedfby. NSF staff, J 

•pKial foreifo currency program, fiscal year 1975 to the Congress, p. &-IV-1. ^ , • / 

' i) - ' ' '■ ' lis ■ ■■ ■ 
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•■oFxTt^'""'"'^® foUowed with interest t}ie effort* of the NSF wlthfn'the 
RAJJN program to Increase the releVatfce and appljcablUty otthe social sciences 
iLSr"?^ national needs. This work Involves research In the fields of applied 
poUcy sclences..For the coming fiscal year U was con- 
cluded t^at a modest Increase In this work would be In order a^ hence a fifteen 
percent Increase over the proposed $20 mlUlou effort* was' 1 Jfced In the blU 
brtaglng the total of such work 1.. tjie RAi^N program to la^Wlon 

;^Jp«r^?'f^, l^'^^^ "PP^*^'* social research and policy-sciences 

.researdi focus on the promotlofl of effectiveness, efficiency and the rSioval of 
^.MT ^^'"l^P""" ?! programs ^t the .Federal. State and local govern- 
T^'ii^^ Commiyee further Intends that the parU<;ular policies and pro- 
grams should now address, but not be limited to. such problems as how to make 

CMl"stS'r'^= 'ifY '"'^''^^^^ lnltlatl«-and productivity In tteT^-' 
Civil Service; how to help many poor people escape from a traddtlon of thrM 
and four generations of welfare into productive and dignified employment -how 
to design urban housing complexes that protect both thelr\"nhabUauts and thosi ' 
Of Uie community In which they are placed, a^d crime as well as geiera how 
tS^f^ PubUc-safety systems that measurably protect clU zeM f rom vSen^ - • 

»• " ^ 

iHwVus^il ^PP"PV''"°"« to-'b^ National ^clen??M'oundatI(m, H. Rep. 04-86; op,. ' > 



Sit., pp. 145-146 



- ' . TABLt29.-RANN AWARDS FOR SOCim. SCIENCE RESEARCH. FISCAL YEAR 1975, BY PRO GRAM. PERFORMER, SUBJECT, AND DOLLAR AMOUNT ^ 

= ■ — * ^ ' = = S ^ V 

Social sciences (NEC) * Psychology- Social aspects * Anthropology, ' Economics 



'^odlology 



Programs 



Risearch Applications Oiroctorate: - ^ 
International travel program .J.. 



* Total 21. 

I Officiof Exploratory Research and 
Problem Assessment: 
Congrtssional working fund: 
'Wf* Federal Energy Admln- 

Istration — r- 

Techi\otogy assessment.. ^^.^ 
Problem assessment and tx- 
ploratoryrmarchf.' 



* Totar. 



:-_|J_ 

jancad Envlronfnecilal Research 
and Technology: , , ^ 

Congressional working fund 

OepaHfnentof Interior.. 

Social impact of natural dis* , 

asters and hazards .'t^..^^.. 

Earthquake engineering 

Fire research ^— 

Vleather modification - — 

, „IWIulanl analysis^— ^ • — 

k ^eglotlal environmental maiv^ 

|v*V agement.-, - — ♦-'^ 

^^tal zone management — 

land use managemenL.1,— 

Management of rural/urban 

environ rft«nt — - 

Environmental aspects of 

trace contaminants 

Environmental effects of energy — 

Ecological effects ..f^ 

R. AD.- Environments! Prd- . 
taction Agency 1 

^•imbursable appropriation 1.* 

Total'. 
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• — \ ; : — ^ 



1 ' 



1 ^ 279,800 2 



1^ 



1 114, 1 



* 

...4... 


















1 . 


1 ^ 


148.850.- 



11.8 




X5 



• Advinwd WoducUvlty RMMrch 
- andTtchnolofy: 

Cbngrtssional wor king fund: 
Mtrfllmt 

OeptrtmentofUbor.-/. ■ ' \^ 

tnIymtt•c^no^ogy * 

' IwfniiTWntatlon technology -...^~irir 

Production rwearchwdticfh • ' 

: ^no1o0...^ 

ProcewM (extractivi meUI- 

Mitnl<|p4l systems ind serv 

.-•Ww — -. 



■ SodeldJteandeviluition 

' R«t(lltt!on ind ' economic 

productivity :^ 

rmproving use of WiUng ,y 

rewurcej 

EniuatlDS attract applic— 

Urban technology 

Evaluatinf lit Federal. State, 

and- weal mechanism^— 

Urban.-.. _ 

Produaivlty of servlM ^nd 

„ delivery organlzatlort. K 1 

Human micea and Uie 

law. 




19,950 — , 
86,100 
1,086,500 

r 

187,500 .... 
145,172 .... 



29,409 . 
285,000 . 



-V Heating and cooling of buUd* " 

^* Inga ^ * p 

Relmburjabie appropriations _ -r + ^ :^ 

F]KaJyeari975projects ^-"y.y///"."'.'.'.'." * 4- - -— 

Tft»«t ' « X .\ • n * 



^'^ -■ — > I'S 54.600 „ 12 1,635.3 5.^ ^ 3 ^ ^^^^^ 

OfRf* of Intergovernmental 
Science and Research: * - . 
Reimbursable appropriation , 

' State government tclenca • " — - 

assistance " - 

Local government science v-t ^ — r 

assistance ^ ' , « " 

Research utilization activities ------ J 30,000 

Leslslatlve body as assistance. ..1 '..lllllllZllllll'l ..T'l - • 



5 

6 

15 
2 

If 



3: 
1 

^^5 

7 
1 



69,100 

454,300 
263,130 
2,253,666 



1,50?, 723 
260,400 S 



50,0(X) 



19 4,6^3,319 



Total i,.. 

See footnote at end of table. 



1 

•2 



38,000 . 



10.000 



10,000 
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TABLE ».-RAHN AWAliDS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH. -flSCAL YEAR 197S. BY PROORAK. P ERFOgMER. SUBJECT. AND COLLAR AMOUNT <-Coaliniied 

. " — ~ * V 

' • sociology ' Social s ciences (NEO Psychology--Socui aspects Anthropoiogy Ec onomics ^ 



HdvancBd Energyjnd Technology: 



ngyjn _ , ^_ 

Fiscal yeir 1975 projects v = ^" 'I -I .—3 ^ 

Jloconverslon ^ --i - • 

CcnsoHdated working fund: 

Federal Energy Adminis- ^ 

.t ration.. J: — - ^ • V'"' 

Heating and c<X)|lng of , \ ] 

buiidlngs— v v 

Solar energy — -. ^ 



2* 



I OMOIHJ , — ^- - , *v* • 

Heating and coding of # ^ i ^ -U ~ 7-1- 

fiuiiJings — - : ^ 49-600 l i" i ::::::::.™ ^ 

hurmal eonvers on — -- » ta.uw - —f--- ^ 



uuMuni|(4.. .............. 

Solar thermal corjversion.- — 

Photovoltaic convenion < v 

Biocorjverslon to fuel..'.. . — -f- 

WInlenergy-,,. ■ 

OctA thtrmaL..: , — -v- 

Geotharmal energy — ». t-^ v 

Retdurce «xploration and . c 

assessment.. 



Envlronmeftt3!r"le»r ' ' * I / I 205,900 

inslitutiohal research. 



Advafwed research and tach- 
nolojy.... - 



Total.. 



49,600 .1- 



6 '4" ^ 696,600 



}fflce of Systems Integration and 
Analysis: 

Chtmical procass — 

Fiscal year 1975 projects.. 

Energy system s^e 

ReimouMtble approprlatloi 



Totol-j-.. 



.1 




Advinetd Energy RMearch and 
ivcTtehnoioiiy: 

Entfiyconwrjlon^ r.... 

Entrgy resources 

" Energy and fuel triiuporta- 
tion. 



I Advaftctjt wtomotive p'ropul- ^ - 



Energy storaie * II"— """IIITZ " ^ 

<01Bca pi Experimental R. & D. « . > • 

Incentives: ' . ( 

Experimental R. & D. incen- \ 

tiveprogremj : A * • ' • 

Priviteieetor utilization i S. 

Incentive evaluation • r - — j- 

. Public sector utilization " \ '-"r'^'-'ll'Rf^-- 

^ Incentive evaluation.. Ml" * - f - *^'000 

Total. 

Grand tot^ .J: 

Research AppKcations Directorate: 
^. International travel program 




T£BU29,-RANH AWARDS FOgSOefAlSciEHCE RESEARCH, FISCAL YEAR 1975, BY P*ROdRAM, PERFORMER, SUBJECT. AND DOLlXr AMOUNT t-Contlnued 

^UiropoloiV ^ Economic! " ^ 



Proframs . 



SaiolosV 



Social sctences (NECX ^ Psycholojy— Social aspect? 



Awards* , Awards Awards ^ Awards \ Awards 

Total to uni< Funds Tolal^ to uni- Funds Tolal to uni- Funds ToUl to uni- Funds - Total taijnU* Fund* « 
awards versitias ;iwarded awards versitles ^warded awards versties awarded awards versitles, awardid awards, versfties awardtd ' 



Weather n^ificalion 

Pollutint analysis 

Rational environmantal-man- 
afemenL 

Coastal zone management. 

Land use manasement 

Manaiament ot ru(^/ur^an 
environ mint iF— 

Environmental aso^ 
tract contimifuntsi 

Environmental effects of en- 
ergy. 



Reimbursable app ropriation. 
Total « 




6 . 893, 



Advanced Productivity Research 
and Technology: 
Concessional working fund : 

Maritlmt 

Otpartmen) of Labor..^. A.. 

EnAfme technology ^....H.. 

iRstrti mentation technology 

Production research ana tech* 

fwlogy— ^ A- 

Processes (extractive metal- 



\ 



24,000 -2* 



lurgy)-. _ 

Excavation tethnotogy . 

MwRldpal systems and serv- 
ices.-,—! — 

Sodahdata a^d evaluation 

Regulatiotiand economic pro- 

ducttvityJ. ^ 

Iinproving use of existing 
resources|. , 



t::::::z:: 



43,300 . 




1 ....c:.:. 
1 



66,000 . 
10.000 . 



100.800 . 



,122 



458»599 2 85,600 




1 49,450 ; 4 

Mi^^^'^SS-^ ^ ' ^ 348,300 1 63,100 \ I 276.400 ... 



?-";^^„Mlwyor£anlz«tiorL..:. ^ . \ . • , 

|J H<^n| incJcoolin|of bglrf. " ^ ^\ 543.667 . - 

I FMyw m^p^Scts:^,; ;;;:" J - J ^.^.c^::::::~:::::::::::::::: 

J«^3^ g 5 397.750 8 3 , 682,767 I . "T 276,400 HT 4 751.510 HIZ^^ 

Mwcf « . InterttvirnrtienUl ^ . 

-.w.o Wmb«r$iW« ipproprlitlon 



r, govSrnrawr jaicT^ • ^ r ^ 45,000 7 193,710 , , ^ % 

i' . 1^ asilstinct .... ( < • 

^ :?U|f«litivt6o(ly«i»WajKt. Z Z — " \ lISSJ — rT. Z ZZ!™ 

^ 7 ' ^^'^ •- g 347, (XX) 17 ^110 [ g 

^ - TidiiioiOfy t X » -~ " ' _ ' , 

^M&^i!:™-™ — - — — " . ^ 

;,cojtmicuori wofWnffundr " — ^ Z™::."!::::'' 

^' tlOft..^. ^ , 



OcMntlwrmal.....,.: -fi , \ Veainf"*^ ' — c,*--.— j. 

Gwthifmalanergy. ZZZ 1 "i" iS'qffi ™ 1 »»000 . 

Rijourc* •xplorition and Z 165.900 -...^ .i. 

twssmairt , ....... ... ^ 



Sm footoota at and of tijbta* 
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TABLE 29.-RANN AWARDS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH, FISCAL YEAR 1975, BY PROGRAM, PERFORMER, SUBJECT, AND DOLUR AMOUNT ^-Continued 



Sodolofy 



Social sciences (NEC) 



Psycho lOty-^Soetal aspect 



Anthropology 



Economics 



Awards Awards 
Tptal , to uni* Funds Total to unl- 
awards verslties ^ awarded awards versibes 



Awards 

Funds Total - tounl- 
awarded awards versities 



Awards 

Funds Total to uni- 
iiwarded awards versjties 



Aw3(tds 

Fund4 Totat to uni- Funds 
awarded awards versities awarded 



sEnvfronmental, iegaL and 

. institutional researcn 

Advanced , research apd 
tedmolofy « I.^... 



Total , 



OiRct of Systems tntesratjon and 

^Analysli: 

-Ch«mlcal procass. 

Tlical year 1975 projects 

Energy lystams — 

^RelfflDursalrfe app/oprTation^.. 



Total.. 



Advanced Energy Research and 
^•»nolo|yr 

,-En«rgy.convarslOft. 

Energy resources 

Energy and fue! tnnsportatiOfk.. 
^ - Advanced automotive propui- 

^ SlOfl Jf, ^ 

tnerfy storage 

kOtHop ofiCxpftrlmental^R.^ & D. 
^^-^'Inwirtlves: ' 

Experimental R. & D. incen- 



tive programs 

:Prnrate sedor utilization.. 

Incentives evaluation 

Public tectoriftilizatlon.. 
Incentives evaluation 



1 226.6(fo . 



1 „ 



90,000 . 



166,066 1 



37,500 



50,000 . 



1 166,066 1 



1 37,500 



1 50,000. 



O 



/ 

37,000 - , 1 . 



31,123 
2 , -692,023 . 



2 ^ 224, 000 

::n:::s::::::::::n:::: 

105,000 

. 1 224,700 r 



TWiL™ :r 

'^randiotil 9 ^5 582,350 13 



1 - 37,00a 31,123 



553,700,. 



-OTIT- 



IS 1,122,433 



692,023 



53 



14 3,393,207 



85,600 



1 Computed from: U.S. National Science Foundation. Fiscal Year 1975 awards by pro«am-sub- 
protrtm through June 30, 1975Xprelimlniry year-end report), Research- App icatlons Directorate" 
findudint] Research Applied to National Needs (RANN), Intergovernmental Science, and Research 
•'indDevelopment* i^ ^. 



Note: Total dollars awarded-$16,l59,S71; total numt>er of awards for social sciences fiildt«195; 
total number df awards to universities for^ial sciences fields»86 total dollars awarded by Research 
Applications Directorate»)85,275,056; total numb«r of awards«7/9. 
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D. SOCIAL PROULEM-ORItNTED RKSl-:iARCH FUNDING BY DISCIPLINE AND RAXN' 
PKOGUAM AREAS IN TUE FISCAL YEAR 10.75 

Data arranged in table 29 indicate that all fields of social sciences 
were supported. Total funds awarded during the fiscal year 1975 for 
social problem-oriented research were $16,15^571 or about 19 'percent 
of the Research xipplicatioiis Directorate s total fiuuling. The largest 
share of social sciences funding was for economics research (41 per- 
cent of the total). Other disciplines supported,, in decreasing order 
of amount of , funding were other sciences, NEC [not elsewhere classi- 
fied] (including nKinagemcnt studies and other interdisciplinary 
social research) ; social sciences, NEC; law^; science policy,- psychol- 
ogy—social aspects; political science; anthropologj^ ; computer sci- 
ences; and sociology. The Advanced Productivity Eesearch and Tech- 
nology Division supported the largest share ot social sciences research, 
about half t)f the total for these fields in EANN. Other RANN Divi- 
sions provided about evenly distributed support for the other half. 
Of the awards made, 86, or 44 percent, went to univeraity performers. 
(For a summary, see table^O.) 
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TABU 30^-RESEARCH APPLICATIONS DIRECTORATE FUNDING, FISCAL YEAR 1975 SOCIAL SCIENCES PROJECTS. A SUMMARY OF QATA » 



Sociology 



Social P$ychol-\ 
sciencM ogy-social 
(NEC) aspects 



Anthro- Political 
poloey Economics science 



Science 
Law policy 



* 'Other 

sciences -Computfr 
<NEC) science 



Internationfl 
Dollar 
Number 
Numbejr 
Office of E} 
Dollar 
Numbe 
Numbc 
Advanced 
r» Dollar 

Number 
/*. Number 
Advanced Ifr 
Dollar 
Numbt 
Number 
Office of In 
Dollar 
Number 
Number 
Advanced 
Dollar 
^Numb* r 
Number 
Office of _, 
Dollar 
Number 
Numb^i 
Office of €) 
Dollar 
•Number 
Humb( r 
Total:- 

Total ( ollar amount., 

Numb^Tof awards. 

Numbnr of awards to universities.. 

Total dolla s each area as a percent of total social sciences. 

Total doK3 s social sciences 

Total dolla s for social sciences as a percent of total RANN. 



Travel Program: > 

imount - - 

of awards 

of awards to uhlverstties 

Exbioratory Research and Problem Assessment: 

imount 

r of awards , , 

r of awards to universities i,. 

t nvironmental Research and Technology: 

imount i— i 

of awards 

of awards to universities 

f roductivity Research and Technolosy: 

imount 

rof awards 

r of awards to universities.....^...... 

ergovernmental Science,ind Research: 

imount.p -r — 

of awards _ 

, of awards toitniversitles. 

I nergy Research and Technology: 

imount - 

of awards 

._ . of awards to universities 

Systems Integration and Analysis: 

' pniount. — ~ 

of awards...«...^.« 

.... of awards to universities r- 

Csperimental R. & D. Incentivesr 

amount 

of awards.. ^ ... 

of awards to universities *. 



2,584. 

^ 2 . 



2,000 . 



5,500 
1 



682,300 ... 
12 ... 

5 



114,100. 
1 



279.800 
1 
1 



105,400 169,600 
2 1 



148,500 :. 

1 V."7.T.'. 



10^000 

1 A. 



54,700 1,635.355 579,400, 
1 25 3 . 

1 12 2 . 



4,853,3^ 397, 75g 
19 5 



682,767 276,400 
8 1 
3 1 



38,000 . 

2 . 



10,000 



1 «... 



15,D00 347,000 

2 ....... 6 



413,400 . 
6 . 
1 . 

893,487 . 
11 . 
6 . 

751,510 
10 
4 . 

639,110 . 
17 



> 85,600 



.48,600 . 
1 , 



696,600 ,226,600 ^ 90,000'. 

6 2 1 . 

4 1 



99,500 . 
2 . 
. ^• 

46,000 . 
1 . 



884,400 . 
13 . 
9 . 



166,066 ' 37,500 
1 . 1 
L.. I . 

37,000''^ 31,123 

1 1 . 



50,000 -.~r— 



553, 700 



' , 60,100 2,666,439 
- 2 45 
2 20 
0.4 16.5 

, 16,159,571 *. 

.i8.9 



579, 400 279, 800 6, 698, 219 582, 350 1, 122, 433 692, d23 3, 393, 207 

3 1 . 58 9 13 c .9 53 

2- 1 35 5 '5 2 14 . 

3.6 1.7 41.5 ^ 3<6 6.9 4.3. 21.0 

, i.,.. : 



85,600 : 



0.5 



t Sumr larlzed from^data In tible 29. 
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B. OBJECTIVES OF THE SOCCAL PSOBLEM-bRIENTEa) SUPPORT PBOBLEMS 

<-During its fi]^ three years, the Social Systems Axtd Human Re- 
sources Division concentrated on three types of programs : (1) munic- 
m ^sterns operations, and services, (2) social data and community 
structure (later called human resources and services), and (3) social 
program evaluation methodology. In the fiscal year 1975, the Division 
pSctMt'"^^°^ P"^"'' regulation and economic 

IJesociafscienc^ogxams proposed for the Productivity Division 
tor the nscal yeai; 1976 were : . ^ 

(1) Public Sector Technology: 

a. Advanced Urban Technology. 

b. Excavation Technology. 

c Instrumentation Technology. 
ro% B„M?-; Commnnlcaiaons Technology and Public Services. 
PnbUc^l^p^d Economic Productivity Program; 
^■'^'^"'Tlvlty -Measurements, 

/Productivity and Intergovernmental Structure. 
Jon and Economic Productivity. 
Va^ o„„r ^"^'"^°t?'®^°^-^^"strlal Economy. 
(8) PubUcYoUcyand HumanEesources-" , ' -. 
a. PubUc PpUcy and the Disadvantaged. 
D. Consumer Policy. • ' 

^ The public sector technology program is deigned to assess and en- 
courage the development of selected technologies used in delivering 
public services and to provide decisionmakers, with information about 
the cost-effectiveness of the technologies. Research focuses on techno- 
logical bamers, economic incentives and on those legal, economic, 

Si^^^'^^^^ifT^'T^^ governmentaf levels whicli 

m^ be uiiderstood before the technology can be adopted effectively. 
t>.r5^i?" • f^^'' technology fiscal year 1976 budget emphasized 
technologies: health service delivery, refuse collection, 
street cleaning, fire protection, computer services, and administration 
and excavation technologies for transportation and utility systems."" 
oM„;of i'^ui P°"°7 economic productivity program focuses on 
»^cial nroblems and consists primarily of social science research. The 
mTfoi^ 5 improve the management and efficiency of govem- 
S^n?- '^"'J^^''^ ^^^!^^- ^^^^^<^^ deals with the development 
npidP^ efficiency and productivity and study of the resources 

^ governmental organizations to provide informatfon re- 
1^ i° enhance productivity. A new program element-problems of 
tVc P°w-'^"'*"''^'°°"°™yT^^^ added in the fiscal year 1976 budget. 
JLfl fr''^^'^ ^^^H"^ economic, social and political imphTa- 
SpH Hpl7±?r'i* \service-oriented economy^ Research I in- 
tended deal with factors such as the requirements of a knowledge-based 
uidustnal system, the demand for Improving the qud ty of hft 

ti^^tE'iTtST'^-r^'T'^V^^^ institutLal bar- 

riers.to ]ob opportunity and mobility."' - • ^ "".i 

Like the public policy and economic productivity program, the 

public poh cy and-human resources program consists entirely of ap! 

clt"'p''D5w)l!°*_ to the Nauonal Science Joundatlon, H. Rep. 94-66. op. 
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plie(Modal research designed to provide dGcisionmakers with infor- 
mation and' techniques to help solve ina3or,^cial problemsand social 
services deliveiy issues. Research deals, for distance, with m distnbu; 
tional and equity issues raised by inci-eascs h tlio numljer of aged and 
dependent pei-sons and minority groups. Tlie consumer productivity 
program focuses on human anii technological issues in markets for 
goo3s and services, such as product-relatedlnjuries and improving the 
quality of consumer information.^" 



V. CX>NGRESSIONAL CRITICISMS OP ILVXN's SOCIAL RESE^VRCH PRIORITIES 

The General Accounting OfiSce has completed a report assessing 
questions of management and priorities in RANN."' In addition, some 
Mmbers of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees have 
criticized the RANN social problem-oriented applied research pro- 
grams. Some of these criticism?, especially those relevant to legislative 
oversight oi the RANN social research programs, are (tddiiessed below, 
. 1. Overlap or Duplication With Other Jygencies,— One of the ma]^r^ 
critj^ms of RANN re'search in genei^al, and RANN social research in 
par^lar, is that some of the projects niight be funded more appro- 
priately by other Federal agencies. For instance, in dis<Jussing ^e 
Foundation's fiscal year 19T6 budget for RANN social probieni-on- 
ented research, Mr. Shipley of the HouSe Appropriations Committee 
^sai^: ^ f 

You have a.new activity tor $500,000 proifcsed to investigate problems of post- 
industrial economy, $1 mUlion is requested to analyze pubUc policy and tife 
disadvantaged, and ^l.S.milUon to develop information on consumer market 

^°M^y of us sitting on^this side of jthe table and on oth^r subcommittees '^find 
that it is very difficult to go into th6se areas of programs of^he National Science- 
FoundalB^andnot feel that they duplicate \^hat is behig ^on^qx should be done 
in the miHion agencies. - xi. 

I persbnaUy feel that there certainly is duplication. Soine o^tl^e areas that 
you have here should be turned over to HUD op to HEW.^** .^^V 

Criticism ha& been directed at specific RANN projects, for example r 
overlap in RANN programs on advanced urban technology and com- 
puter software for municipal governments with the DepaViment of 
Housing and Urban Development ; possible duplication between 
the RANN program and HUD in studying the behavioral implications 
of Ijuilding design.; duplication in studying the implementation 

< and^* implicatiohs of revenue sharing with, the G^ral Accoi^tmg 
Office, the Congressional Budget Officej the J)eparffllht of the Treas- 
.ury and the Council of Economic Advisers; "° overlap with the Fedr 

. eral Communications Con^aission in studying television network reg- 

*^S^norfi?nitie"i^f6r Improved Management of the Research Applied to Natfonal ?Teeds 

^^ul^Co^Ss^feofse. Department of HouW and Urban Development^depe^ 
Aeencies Aopropriations for 1976. Hearing before a Subconjmittee of the Committee on 
ADPropriatftns P^^^^ National Science foundation, 94th Congress, Ist jesslon* Wash, 
li^n, U.S. GoTernmcnt Printing Office, 1975. p: 022. € 

»^^lf^"^6nitss. Senate. Committee on ApiironrJationB. Department of Hoas^^^^ aad 
Urban Development, Space. Sdence. Veterans, and tertain Other Independent Agencies Ap- 
propriations for FtscarYear.1975. Hearing. Part 2, 93d Congress, 2d session on ^.R. 15572. 
Washlffgton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974. p. 859.- . \ . 

?« Department of Housim? and Urban Development, and .Cert^n Independent Agencies 
Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1Q76, Senate. Hearings, op. cit. pp. 38^39,. 



ulntions; and possible overlap witK the Jjaw -Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration on a variety of studies, including research in yn- 
proving policy, patrol service systems,"^ crime reduction and comma- 
|nity stability,^*® and an evaluation of policy resear<ih in law^enforce- 
ment.^f . ' • 

, . ' *For instance, in the fiscal year J.976 Senate Appropriations hearings, 

, Senator PrbxmiresaiS: 

» ( ' * ' ^ * * 

t • In youp stptemept, X)p. Steverj'you referred tQ a RANN program to evaluate 
law enforcement research. ' . 

Under the terms of the Cflnje Control Act of 1970, the Law Entorcement Assist- 
ance Administration has been required to usdertake a major program of evalua- 
tion with.respect to experimentation in the criminal justice system. Furthermore, 
LEAA has a National Institute forT^aw Enforcement a;id Criminal Justice which 
was budgeted over $45 million in fiscal year 1975, This is more than half of the 
$§^.7 million for all NSF ItVNN research in fiscal year 1975. That is why I am 
wondering why you get involved in the area. 

You have, for example, a comparative stjidy of the disposition of felony cases, 
51GS,900; decriminalized law enforcement, S62,400; evaluating the organization 
^ Of. service delivery— policy, §548,000. 1 have been critical of LBAA because of 
what they havft failed to do. They spent all this money and then' they failed to 
find out what works and what does not That i& their Job; that is what they 
should do,^ • ' • , 

Ihe Foundation has given a variety of responses to these criticism^ 
^ mdicatog how the agency views its problem-oriented applie^social 
^researcj) support mission m relation to those of other agencies. First,- 

- .nianv of the studies are '*crosst utting,'* tliat is," they are supported by 
' :^ m objective, nonbiased agency and their, sub^ance crosses tiie jurisdic- 
\^ ^^tions of several other agencies., 3econd,'^many o^,the s^mc^^elivery 

\ jy^^.^^s have never been evaluated ccHidparatively to determine the 
^ [ 'Similarities and differences between service delivery problems in a 
variety of areas."*' The Foundation has also stated that other agencies • 
^ frequently urge it to fund reseaixih to avoid bia^ wlxich might result 
^ from an agency's funding policy research directly related to its mis- 
• . sion. For in^nce, with respect to possible overlap between N^F and 
tpe Department of Agriculture in conducting a technology assessment 
of mtegrated hog farming, the Foundation noted in part: 

This was carried out at the request of Uie Department of Agriculture. They 
could do It, but there has been 'a clear trend and atUtude on the parts of the 
vaiious mission agencies that they prefer, where the sciences fonndaUon can 
pull together the experU^e and carry out these assessments, that they so do it 
Xhen youbave an agency supporting the 'work that has no bias as to what the 
outcome would be."* f ^tiwl^ wit? 

Anottier reason for the Foundation's initial support of certain re- 
search IS that other agencies which might be interested in the research 

9 T 

1" Department of Bonsing and Orban Development, Space, Science. Veterans and Oertaln 
Other Independent Aeendes Appropriations ^for'^KsCal /ear ioTsfs^iXS?^, o"dt. 

tl'o"; WTHo^u'.e^'l^i&r^ '^«"«'» 
0i^?|S||gnW.e«^^^^^ ra<,»a?eX« oTSi'! 

NS?.T%e>/o?yu&a^d«Dfv&?'l^^^^^^ 

- cltT 859"^^""**°* '^PPfoPrtatlonf for hsial tear 1075. leMte 'HMrlSS; 

v> ' • 

87-802—17— -9 ' ^ • 
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closely follow its course and piclv it up ^v'hen it reaches a stage npe for 
development or application. For example : . • 

tWltb respect to policy evaluation studies] LK\A, HUD HEW, ,^very one 
of these areaT is part of the evaltiation and monitoring team on all of these 
proK InXr wo|?s, we d not just have ciitegorical coordination at progranis. 
?fe have tSeir people as ^rt of the oversight teams that monitor tUese projeots^ 
Whe^ver the work comes to a point that the HUD's or LKAA's or the HE\\ ^ 
decided Sey want to move forward on a much larger scale because the proniiso<l 
payol ialreat, then we transfer to then^ as in the case of the telecommunications 
? applications to health care to be delivered to HEW.' . 

2 Irrelevance of Some Projects in Relation to ationxil N eeda*] and , 
problem m the Generalizability^ of^Findiru/s.— Other congressional 
criticisms of the Foundation's priorities for RANX applied social re- 
tioitaU needs'' (in relation to EiVNFs legislative' mandate), aiKl 
w^hether the findings of particular studies can generalized, for in- 
stiflice, from pne city to another."* 

RANN officials report that they have made attempts to evaluate the - 
g^neralizability of the findings of one study to another and that other 
political jurisdictions have fouud seemingly one-shot studies useful 
to thc4h For instance, in reacting to Senator Proxmire's criticisms 
^bout the utility of a study of cable TY f rancliising, NSF reported : ^ 

Senator Pboxmike, Cable TV, which you menti<^ea.J^ll.ere you have research 
on problems of reassessment for franchise decisionmajcing, $267,500, 11 months. 
My stafT stalked to Dr. Stfaub of the University of Wisconsin in Madison about 
this project To say the least, he had mixed reactions to the usefulness of this 

-^^ffitt ^Ited that as an example of how effective RANN studies can be. Dr. 
Straw Chairman. of the committee studying the frnncl\ising problem. He 
served on^the Governors task force on cable TV. He is somewhat of an expert 
in the.fierd. Dr. Strauh said that the study was a very narrow approach to tJie 
complex field. It was of limited usefulness to any large city. He questioned tim 
qualifications of the principal investigator of the study, Mr. Bear of the Rand 
Corp. He',ls a physicist and has been doing studies in economics. He does not 
demean Mr. Bear. He did say Rand hUs a continuing tendency to nfeglect in- . 
dustry's views on matters. • ^ , , - l',,^^, \, i.. 

In summary* he says that this particular study had veryJittle application 
at all to this very large-scale problei^i. Even in a medlum-^ized city like M*l- 
^waukee it was of very^ little tfee. Th§. mayor's office did nbt give the study 
a ringing endorsement either. ^ - i. ^ ^ , t 

This report gives me very serious doubts about NSF Judgment determining- 
the use benefit in'the grants in BANN. * i. ^ « * 

Po you have specific users fn mind when you approve a grant, or do you ap- 
prove a grant^'ith only potential users in mind? . ^ 

Also why didn't FCC fund this project on the cable TV industry? , 

Dr. EaoEBS. FCC does not fund large projects of this type. They usually call 
on us to carr/ out assessments of this fype. I am not familiar wlth^e particular 
situation you refer to in Wisconsin. But we hav^e carried out a survey that we 
would-be pleased to provide for the record of mayors and council^ throughout 
the United States. Some 40 percent, as I indicated earlier, had indicated that 
they found the 'results of the study useful to them in their decisionmaking. 

Senator Pkoxmibe. Usually people would be happy to have money spent, as long 
as they do not have to spend it out of their budget Somebody else can come along ^ 
ana do anything. They will indicate it ia all right 

You say 40 percent found it useful? . . * - 

jM statement of Dr. Alfred* J. Emrs, Assistant Director for Research application*!, 
NS^. Department of Hou Jn^ and Otbaii D«yelopmentJndependent Agencies Appropria- 

^'5?^&WhS space, ^ence. Veterans, and Certain 

OtlrcrlSdepSndent A&e^ for Fiscal Year 1975. Senate Hearings, o^. clt, 

, p. 857. 
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Dr. EooEBS. Fortj; percent! . • ' ^ 

Senator PBoxxf/w:, Here is an example of two cities, Ma(li<«in and MilwauW 
that did' not fliid it of any value.^» 

J G. PROCEDrRES VSED BY Rt\KX TO DKTERillXE TRIORlTIES 

In hearings in 1975 before thejioiise Committee on Science and 
Technology, RAXT officials explained 'in considerable detail the se- 
quence ot steps involved*in determining RAX^Ts priorities. KANN 
u-es a 5-yenr strategic planning process. Stafl' of the Research Appli- 
cation? 'Directorate continuously a-scf^H national ro.-earch priorities 
and advise the separate RAXX divi>ion.^ about uveas warranting piol)- 
lem-oriented research attention. Aecdrdinfr to a paper prepared by 
XSF. '*The division? then prepare strategic i.^siie jjapei-s. whi.h in- 
clude problems to be solved, questions to' be addn'ssed, the research 
and evaluation strategy to be followed, and the utilization strateg\\, 
ObjeM?tives aiul activities are projected for a o-year period, with maxi- 
mum detail devoted to the first and second years." 

This proeo>s al.-o involve^ ovnhiation of the incremental impact'of 
research using a series of screening criteria,^" In responding to ques- 
tiojis posed by the Ilou-e Comuiitroo on Science and Terhnologv in 
1075, RAXX'pffichils roted the iuipoii:ance given in thi< proee-'s io 
soliciting the^ views of potential users, scientists and the ge^neral 
public : . 

,RAXX strateidc planning involves meetings with representatives of Federal 
mission agencies. OMB» congressional staff, representatives of State and local 



<ilticials. citizen pul'lie^ntere^t jrrotiji^ an 
Di(ieting.s is trt fdentify irapurtant sucial 
^so^lal research is needed.^" 

The strategic planning process 
with other Feij^eral agencies throng 



.social 8cie%tLstK. Tlio pnrpuse of the^e 
iroblem areat, where basic and applied 

'also involves formal interaction 
1 an Interagency Committee that 



functions at thi level of Assistant Becretaiy for R. & D, and, through 
technical panels for ea^h^^wtjertJTOrati^g unit." 



H. INADEQrACIES IX S^'X^,;PltoCEDrRES TO DETER:vnXE PRtORlTIES, AS 
IDENTIFIED BY^IE GENERAL. ACCOUNTIXO OFFICE 

In its recent report on management of the RAXN program, the 
General Accounting Office assessed RAXX's planning process in 
greater dcUiil. noting in particular that the Directorate does- not seem 
to give enougli attention to user needi^ and to codrdination with other 
Federal agencies in determining priorities for support. GAO's assess- 
ment of the planning processes summarised next. 

L The Use of Advlso)^ Grmips in Fomixdatmg RANN's Initial 
Priorities. — Before? the RAXX program was initiated formally and 
during its first f^w years of operation, the Foundation solicted ad- 

J» Ibid., pp. 877-878.' 

»w Appendix I^<*search Applicatio ns. Planning. Pundinr. and Evalnatlon l>rOMn* 

Hearings, Ibid»» p. 280. * . ' , - 

«nT ?^?.^f '^?'*!*^^*^"^ rianninp Fiindi^igs. and EvaliiaUon Proccfls; Policy Research 

inw.tSl'dt p 280 ^at\on^\ Science Foungatiou Autiioriiatio^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
i»Hearlni8."lbid.", p. 280, 
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'vice from the National Academy of EnguiBcving's Committee oh Puh- 
S En'gi^ring Policy (CpPEP) «bot^ RANN rosear^^^^^ 

?OPEP iJy^ewed Sionaf in-obl^ research priorities m 

"Priorities for Keseaich ApplicaTjle to National Needs, was puD 

^^WoS'to the General Accounting Office tlje COPEP studies 
-Mm^e proK major input into dovolopinnr RANN ro.eaixh .prion- 
tiS' aS piigrams]- QAO reported, for instance, hat the Academy^s 
sefond sti&y, "Priorities for Research Apphca-ble to National Needs 
"fontiined 31 recommendations for veseai-cli grouped under six prob- 
lem aS and that the third report assigned priority rank to the 31, 
pSviiS^ 'vecommendetions. The problem areas and priority ranks 

'WGFG * ' / - ^ 

tunlUes. The 1973 >^«PO'^t then rank«i tte 31 r^^^^^ ^ 

■ rSoriSluefoTack oTtoe or iSf ormation. Eecommendatlons were not r«\nked 
each priority category,^" , : 

For additional irPtDrmation, see table 31. 

.^Onportunltles for I^nproved Management of the Research Applied to National Need. 
(RANN) Projsram, op. cit., Pf 0. 
ita Ibid,, p. 10. % 

TABLE 31.-REC0MMEN0E0 RESEARCH AREAS EOR FISCAL YEAR 1974 RANN PROGRAM t 



Prionty categories 



Problem areas 



A<--Highest priority 



B— Next highest priority 



No priority assigned 



Community developnwnt Improving local service 
and httnian resources. delivery systems. 



Eovironmental quality. 



Conservation of energy, 
materials and land. 



Conservation and -man- - 
agement of materials 
and land; energy con- 
sumption and conser* 
vation: institutional 
and ragulatory sys- 
tems aS' they affect 
energy. * 



Social and organizational indica- 
tors; evaluation methodology of 
social programs and servicesj 
community grov^h, trends, and 
forces; regulatory implications 
and technological innovations 
for urban growth and population 
distribution; aaalysis and impli- 
catioiy of changes in the socio- 
economic sector. 
Environmental effects of energy 
pioduction; assessment of en* 
vironmental research efforts: 
institutional arrangements and 
implementation processes re- 
lated to environmental pdicyj 
research on the biological and 
physical environment. 



Communicatioi^ and trans* 
portatiotu « 



Agriculture artB lightly man* 
aged ecosy^tms; research 
on the social and economic 
environment'; 'deasion* 
relevant research on en* 
vironmental systems. 



.115 . ^ ; 

TABLE 31.-REC0ftMENDE0 RESEARCH AREAS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1974 RANN PRO^JRAM i~Cont.nued 

Pnority^categories 



Problem areas A— Highest priority B— Next highest priority No priority assigned 

New production process..,. Industyal processes and . ^ Energy provision- eruyme 

manufacturing. ^ technology; excavation 

u J J J- . * . ^ 3nd tunoelini. 

Hazards and disasters.^,, Optimujng the NatiorWs Management of hazards caused by Experimental short-range 
adjustment to natural surface wajers* fire research weather warning jervice. 
hazards* and a national fire-modeling 

facility; earthQuake research 
program; weather hazard mod- 
incation. 

Exploratory development TechnolcTzfcal 9pportun. National system of electronic 

and teciinologicaloppor- ities; fexplo/atory re- storage and retrieval of 

' tuiuties. search and assessment the printed work: product 

0^ the tuture. safety, marketability, nsk- 

benetit analysis. 



4 Oppj)rtunities for Improved Managemenl^jflTirResearch Applied to N^onal Needs Program, op. cit, p. 11, 

GAO also pointed out that an XSF memorandum of Marcli 1973 
. . from E.lNN^s program manager responsible for the committee's 
study noted that a high correlation existed between tlie report's recom- 
~- |nendations fChd BANN's anticipated progr^ plans for the fiscal years 
1974:' and 1975," and that its owif assessment of ^he origin of 
' "^RANN's general priorities reflected a similar pattern."^ 

^. fhe current absence of coordination with interagency groups^ 
other^'outsidc adtnser^^ and us( rs in detennining priorities for projects 
'koithin gemral support areas. — GAO §lso^ evaluated the origin of 
specific projects funded by K ANX witliin each of the priority areas 
identified in the NAE study. This assessment indicated that !RANN 
managers do not seem to draw effectively'upon the advice and resources 
of other agencies or upon the coordinating committees established for 
this purpose. For instancefGAO reported : 

As of April 1, 1974, approxlmatelrone-third of the research programsjn RANN 
^originated within ajiother Foundation directorate. Studies by the Committee on 
Public Engineering Policy h^ive influenced RANN in developing its criteria for 
selection of new program areas and techniques for progranKmanagement. Devel- 
opment of new programs resulted primarily -from a combination of the commit- 
tee's general recommendations, tlie interest, and experience of RANN staff, 
and the subjects of ^unsolicited proposals received "by BANN from researclJfers* 
The Interagency Coordinating Committee appears to^have a limited Impact ofi 
program devejppment,'** 

In greater detail, GAO said that^in order to coordinate its work with 
other a^ncies, the Foundation establish^ a RANN Interagency Co- ~ 
ordinal ing Committee composed of agency representatives wliose rer 
sponsibilities fall within the scope of EAXN. The committee was under 
the auspice^^ oi the Federal Council for. Science and Technology, and 
was chaired by the President's Science Adviser-also Director/oi the 
Office^ of Science and Te<ihnology (OST). men the OST \v^as 
abolished, the committee was transferred to the NSF which recon- 
stituted th,e committee with the foundation's Assistant Director for 
Research Applications as its chairman. According to the General Ac- 

"»*>Ibld„ p. 10. * 
Idnm, 
Ibld>J p. 5. 
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countinor Office, agencies represented pn tlie coiuniittee, as of J uly 197i, 
includea: 

The Departm'ents of Agriculture, the Interior, Transiwrtation. Connnorce, 
Labor^ Justice, Treasury, State. Defence, Housing ami l'i1»an Dovelopmont, 
and Health, EducaUon and Welfare; the En\irGnniental Protection Age^icy; 
N^SArthe Atomic Energy Commission; tiie Council on Environmental Quality; 
tJie Office of Telecommunications Policy; the.FeUej-al Energy Administration; 
0MB and the Foundation.^" 

Separate panels of (he RANNjJnteragency Coordinating Commit- 
tee consisting of representatives f nJti agencies whose work o\ erlapped 
that of the IIANN pro^ra^is, were fonned for ej^ch of the subject areas 
covered by RANN. A panel was constituted, for instance, for Social 
Systems and Human Resources section. (See table 32.) However^ 



cording to the GAO, this panel seems to have played a very inrrtguifi" 
cant roio in helping' coordinate RANNs apj^lied social research: 

V 

Table Committee on RAXX Coordination: Social Systan^ and 

Human ReTsources Panel ^ 

>y Dr, Harvey Averch, Chairman ^ 

Mr. Calvin Banks, Chief, Community Dr. Frederick Helnselman. NILECJ/ 



LEAA, Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20530, 38^220, Room 
510. 

Ms. Karen Joerg, Research Assistant, 
LP3AA, Dei>artuient of Justice, Wash-' 
iugton, D.C. 20530, 382-4683, Room 
318. 



Planning Asalstance Division, Depart 
ment of Tran8port;ation, Washing 
ton D.C. 20590; 42G-Olte, Room ^00 

Alternate : . - 

JMk. Lawson McKcn^ie, Research. AYi 

alyst, OS, Department of Transport ^j^o. 

tatiou, Washington, D.C. 20590, 42t>- ^r. Roger A. Prior, Acting Director, 

019(J, Room 10422. , ' Office of Economic Research. Depart- 

;Mr. Peter S, Barth, Director, Office of mtnit of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Research, pepa'rtment of La!)or, 20230, 9G7-3241, Room 6018. 

Washington, P.O. 20210, IDS 110- George Suzuki, Deputy Qhief. Tech- 

5418,- Room 52i4. ' nical xVnalysis Division, NBS. De- 
Dr. Allan ^Carltn, Director. Implemen 



partmeut of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 20234, 921-3563,. Room A161, 
Biag.^25. 

204(50, 755-0650, Room jij., \\:p«ilmm Clarke, Director. Divi- 
sion of Community Planning, Devel- 
opment, and Conservation, Office of 
Policv Development & Research, De- 
• partment of HUD, Washington,^ D.C. 

20410, 755-7390, Room 4266. 
Mr. Walton Francis, Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation, Department of HEW, 330 
Indt'pendence Avenue, SW.. Wash- 
innton, D.C. 20201, 963-7203, Room 
^ 4426, North Building. 



tation Research Division, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency,_Washini 
ton, .D.C. 
3206B. 

Mr. Lynn M. Daft, Assistant Deputy 
Admhiistrator for Economic Re- 
search, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250, v447-8824, 
. Room 440. 

Mr. Calvin L. Beale, Leader of Popula- 
1 tion Study Group, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250, 
447-8717, Room 496. * 

U. Col. Henry' Taylor, Military Asst. 
for Human Resources, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, ODDR&E 
(E&LS>, Washington. D.C. 20301, 
OX 5-9777, Room ^0129. 



1 ni»nartTnent of Honslnff and Urban Development Space Science, Veterans, and Certain 
OthFrXd^ISLnt A^ndfs^^^ for Fiscal Vear 1^^. Senate hearings, op. clt., 

p. 883, • 



As it March 1974 the panel corresponding to RANN's Social Systems and 
' -liuman Resources Division had met twice in 1971 and once each in 1972 and 1973 
to discuss program plans for the coming fiscal year as well as general questions 



i« Ibid., p. 16. 
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of coordination between iguueies. The March membership inciadoa repres^^uta- 
tives from the Deparhneuts of Agriculture; Trausjportatiun ; Coimueice. I.alior; 
Justice; Housing and UrA)an De\elopnient ; aud Health, Edueatiuif aud Weltaie, 
* and the Environmental, rrotection Agency.^** ^ 

V GAO's December /l975 review of the RANX ^)rogram also evahir 
ated the use of advisory groups in determining priorities. Generally it 
found that NSF mdkes far less use of these groups than it says. For 
example, the HX^ts Advisory^ Committee, formed in October 1070, 
played an important' role in assisting the Foundation develop original 
priorities for support : • 

During its two tueetings in 1971 the Advisory Coniniittee was briefed on 
RAXN's fiscal yeary^l972 and 3073 program plans. The committee reported to 
RAXN in Decembet" 1971 and the National Science Board tlie following April 
that it unanimous!^ believed that RAXN should be encouraged to move in the 
general direction u(\rsued to date.^*' 

However, according to GAO, the Foundation had not implemented 
some of the xvdvisory- Committee s recommendations for improved 
management \yiiii:h included soliciting ad\ ice from outside the Federal 
Government:/ ' ^ - \ 

(The committee] stated that there was a serious risk of RANN becoming so 
<liffused in th^ number of problems tunsidered that it would fall short of achieving 
Significant results in any one program area. The Advisory Committee also recom- 
mended^ that RANN give mure attention to soliciting judgnients from scientists 
out>ide the Federal government. It is Uilieved that an appraisal of program 
definition and priorities by outside groups was highly desirable, especially in 
social systems research.^* 

Furthermore, GAO noted that the committee did not meet dining 
the perioa June 1972 to the beginning <rf 1075.^^^ > ^ . 

GAO Avas informed by NSF that RANX program managers' co- 
ordinate their w§rk with other interagency committees established to 
coordinate the support and rtse of federally sponsored researdi: 

Accnraing to Foundation memorandums dated May 31.^1974, and August 13, 
1074. Research Applications Directorate staff also participated on apprdximately 
27 groups sponsored by other Federal agencies and 6 groups sponsored by the 
Foundation's Federal Council for Science and Technology relating to RANX- 
spon.s/ored research.. In* addition, an April 16. lJ>7o memorandum by the deputy 
asxisrtant director for science and technology listed about 20 additional inter- 
agency coordinating groups and. task forces of which RAXN program managers 
were members.^" 

/However, only two of the committees mentioned in the April 16, 
1075 memorandum relate to social sdenccs. They are : the interagency 
discussion, group on disaster mitigation and the quality of working 
/life group.^" Only one of theJmeragency committees of the Federal 
t Council for Science and Technolog}^ in existence as of December 31, 
1971. related to social sciences, and only tangentially. This was the 
Ad Hoc Coflmiittee on Domestic Tei^hnology Transfer. ^^^Ifo inform^- 

i« Ibid., p. 17. ^ 

OnpMrtunitips f<»r Tmprovpa Manaperaent of the Hesearch Applied to Xational Needs 
(K.\NN) Propram. op. clt., p 14. 
iw« Tbid., pp. 14-15. 
i^Ibid.. p. is. 

Tbid.. p. 17. , 
I" ^fomo on Interagency coordinating proups and task forces from NSF to GAO, April 

vti Federal Council for Science and Tochnolopry. Report on the Federal R, & 1). Pro- 
jrram, Fiscal Year 1976. Wasliington, U S. Government Printing Office, 1975, pp. 101-164. 
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tion ^eems to be readily available abqiit the 27 other committees men- 
tioned by GAO. ^ ; , . . . . 1 
It should also be pointed out that, unlike the Dmsion of Social 
Sciences, RANN has not established adyisory panels for the separate 
discipline a^feas supported iiFthe RANN pro^*am, an omission which 
A'ay prevent RANN' staff from obtaininjhr the best possible advice 
about trends in research and capable researchers. . • 

I. THE PREDO^^fANT^RQI^B OF PROGRAM MANAGERS AND OTHER KSF STAFF 
IN.DETERMlfriNG PROJECT SUPPORT PRIORITIES 

GAO's assessment of the origin of specific RANN research support 
proiects indicated tiiat most of the projects funded by the Divisions of 
Social Systems and Human Resources and Exploratory Research and 
Problem Assessment (which ft^nded mos^ applied social research), 
originated from within the Foundation, not ijo^^JtonsultatiQn with 
other agency officials. (See table>33.) ' ' 



7 ^ 
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^ TABLE 33.-S0Ul?CE OF RANN FISCAL YEAR 1974 PROGRAM^. ACTIVE ON APRIL 1. 1974. SOCIAL;SC1|NCE-REUTEO^ROGRAMS1 



Transferred 
within the 
Foundation 
from Office 
of Interdis- 
. dpifnary 

Research . directorates 



Committee . ^ Joint Federal Interactions 

rubm " Foundation- Council for with 

Other Engineering' NASA solar The Nation's Science and federal 

Policy— energy study energy future Technology agenqej 



RANN 
staff's interest > 
Unsolicited . or past 
proposals experience 



Social systems and homen resources: , ' 

MunldDil systems and services: " 

Urtin systems technology :^ . y " - - 

,Telecommufacations-.^„ ^ v" 

Natural dhister and human behavior. ^ 

Government structure w" 

> Trans portaiioRi _ J — f - ^ 

Evaluation of mJthemiUcal modeLl}..!!!" IT T — 

Research assessment in municipal systems. » v"' 

Human resources and services:- " ~ ^ 

Law, science ind technology y 

Revenue sharing '_\ ^ 

. Rwwth issessment In human rejourcos" ' ' 

Exploratory research and problem assessment: " ~ :"' 

Consumer research.-: .v> 

Minority firoup problems 7? v ' 

Alternative futures.— Z. _ ' 



New problems and prdiects.. 
. Technology. assessment 



fotai.....: 



« Opportunities for Improved Management of the Research Applied to National Needs (RANN) Program, op,clt, p. 1 
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Specifically of 26 ^social research related actions whose origin 
could be identified clearly, only 6 originated from consultations witk 
other agencies; 3 originated in priorities reports prepared for NbF; 
the rest originated from unsolicited proposals or suggestions from 
BANN program managers or other NSF officials/ 

L An example of inadequaciesAn research design resultmg from lack 
of <:o7mbltation with oxUside advisors ^and users.' Research on general 
revenue s?uinng,-'ln addition to obtaining the above aggregated data, 
GAO prepared detailed reviews of <^he roles of other agencies, inter- 
agency coordinating committees, and users in foriDjnlating priorities 
for research dealing with the revenue-sharing pi^ogram iidminis^red 
by the Division of Social Systems and Human Kesoiu^ces. GAO s 
critique of the origins of the program is excerpted below : 

Revenxje-Shabino Progbam 

On October 20, 1972, th^ State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act, better known 

' as the Revenue Sharing Act, was signed intolaw.^The act provided for allocaUng 
$30,2 billion to State and local governments over 5 years, beginning January 1, 
1972. Congressional debates on renewal of the general revenue snaring pro- 
gram, set to expire December 1076, are expected during 1975. 

- A National Planning Association official estimated that as of DecemWr 19i3 
about $4 million had been invested in general revenue sharing research. RAi>JN s 
research program in general revenue sharing, estimated at $2.7 nUlUon, repre- 
sents a major effort to provide information for the 1975 congressional debates. 
The cognizant RAXN programijmanagex advised us that RANN supports this 
effort prtoarily because other Federal agencies, such' as the Office of Revenue 
Sharing, Department of the Treasury, and the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, although having an interest in the area, do not have 
the'iiecessary research budget, , ^ ^ ^ ^ u 

^ - TheDffice of Revenue Sharing Is responsible for distribution of funds, estab- 
lishment of overall regulations, provision of the accounting and auditing proce- 
^t>res, evaluations, and reviews necessarj to insure full compliance with the ^ct 
The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, a permanent blp^r- 
«.tisan organization of 26 individuals from the executive and legislative brandies * 
^f Federar, State, and local govfemments, was requested by fo^er President 
Nixon to monitor the program's impact on the various levels of government. 

RANN's program manager in- charge of revenue sharing said new research 
programs must (1) meet existing research needs, (2) not dhplicate the work 
or fall within the mission responsibilit^r of other Federal agencies, and (3) have 
heen discussed with experts in the area, These decision rules are roughly com- 
parable to certain elements of the RANN criteria. However, the program man- 
- . ager indicate ^that there were no formal wriiten procedures governing develop- 

**^ent of new research programs. Programs often develop in an almost ad hoc 
manner within these general decision rules. . - . 
The program in rev^e sharing hegan to develop between approximately 

<^September.l072 and February 1973 as the Social Systems and Human Resources 
Division rebelyed' various unsolicited proposals for research in this area. Infor- 
pial.discus8i6n within the division concerning these proposals led to A May 1973 
grant^f or a revenue sharing planning conference, 

. PLANNING CONrEEENCE \ 

The conference, hel^ior 3 days in December 1973 and attended by 129 Individ- 
Tials, was conducted by the National Planning Association to assess the status of 
revenue sharing research and to develop an agenda of research topics which 
RANN might begin to support. J , ^ [^^^, 

Conference participants, selected primarily by the gMintee subject to RANNs 
general review, included researcheriS currently Involved' In revenue sharing. Fed- 
eral agencies responsible for revenue sharing, and interested community groups 
identified by the private Center for National Policy Review. »Approximately 45 
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percent of the participants were from tlie academic commudUy, 25 percent from 
private research organizations, 20 percent from Federal agdHCies, and. 10 per-, 
cent from State and local governments. \ 

Oiey discussed such topics as the allocation formula and restrictions on the 
use 6f funds, revenue sharing's impact on government structure and organiza- 
tion and the public sector, and data and research methodologies itecessary to test 
these topics. The conference resulted in a compendium of research in progress, 
reports of Its proceedings^ and a list of approximately 500 researchers involved 
in the area. 



PROGRAM PLAN 



RANN*8 program manager said a dcaft program plan for funding future 
research projects was prepared based on RANN*s assessment of revenue sharing 
research already in progress, topics recommended by the conference, and the 
availability of data. The plan calleil for the creation and analysis of revenue shar- 
ing data nies. a national survey of «tate and local olfic-ials, an analysis of alter- 
iintiv^ allocation formulas, and small projects which fill the gap in ongoing 
research efforts. 

A final program plan has not been developed. Th^ plan's latter two objectives, 
however, were further refined through a program sulicitution and announcement. 



PROGBAM SOLICITATION AND ANNOU^fCKMENT 

RANN's program solicitation asked for research proposals on the feasibility 
of using alternative allocation formulas for achieving certain identified goals. 
Thu goals included splitting funds between State and local governments to reflect 
variations in States responbibllity for service delivery, providing more assistance 
to cities and counties with tlie greatest needs, and designing a formula which 
makes ajlocatlous less susceptible to fluctuations. i 

The program announcement i den ti fled 13 high priority topics on such general 
policy questions as the impact of general revenue sharing on local intergovern- 
nients, the co>ts and consequences of restrictions on local governments' use of 
, funds, and citizens in\olvenient in deciding the use of general revenue sharing 
funds. ' ' • 

In .Tune 1974 drafts of the solicitation and annouilcement were reviewed by 
Foundation officials and 50 reviewers from other Washington. D.C., based orga- 
ni2.itions. About two-thirds of the non-Foundation reviewers were congressional 
staff members or representatives of Federal agencies involved with revenue 
shajring. Twenty-two i>ercent represented such pub!ic interest groups as the 
Xatioiiul Governors Conference, and 12 percent represented such groups as the 
National Association of Social Workers and the League of Women Voters. 
Slightly less than half these 50 reviewers had attended the.December 1973 plan- 
•ning conferencie> ^ 

The reviewers were allowed 10 calendar days to respond. RANN's program 
manager advised us that approximately 20 of the 50 non-Foundation reviewers 
rcbponded within this time frame. Eighty percent of the respondents were from 
Federal agencies or congressional staffs. 

The formei; director a( the Social Systems and fiuman Resources Division 
srated the short time allowed for reviewer comments resulted /rom the difficulties 
RANX experienced in resolving potential conflict-of-interei^t problems and 
R ANN'S desire, to provide timely Information for congressional hearings which 
were then expected to be held in the spring of 1975. He said although all inter- 
ested parties should a.ssist in identifying broad research areas, those expected 
to submit competing proposals in response to a solicitation cannot participate In 
planning the solicitation since their involvement would create a conflict of Inter- 
eat. Since KANN identified the academic community, representatives of State 
and local governments, and imblic interest groups as potential proposers under 
the solicitation, these groups were not initially ask^l to help draft the solicita- 
tion. In late May 1974, however, RANN decided to exclude State and local gov- 
ernments and public interest groups from the competition since the objectivity of 
their research reports might be questioned. 

. VIEWS • ON REVENUE SHABINO^S DEVELOPilENT* 

Minutes of mee^tings held by the Interagency roordlnating Committee and ft« 
Social Systems and Human Resources panel do not mention developing a reve* 
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nue sharing prograin» RANN, however, has actively encouraged participation of 
Federal agencies and congressional committees intricately involved in formulat- 
ing and administering general revenu'fe sharing. RANN has also involved many 
researchers representing major organizations, such as the Bro5kings Institution 
and the University of California, at its planning conference to minimize potential 
duplication of research. 

It appears .that the way RAXN's revenue sharing program developed did not 
provide for full involvement of groups representing State governments and the 
interests of poor atid minority citizens. Representatives of these groups, who 
had attended RANN's revenue .sharing conference, advised us that they had not 
been involved in the program's development since the conference, were not aware 
of the proprani's plans, and generally believed they should have been involved 
before program plans were finalized. In addition, the director. National Revenue 
Sharing Project, Center for National Policy Review, said from^his vantage point 
RANN's development of new programs was essei\tially a closed process. * 

RANN^jild request major State and local groups, such as the National Gov- 
emoi^^onrerence. National League of Cities, the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, and the International City Management Association, to review drafts 
of its revenue sharing program announcement and solicitation. However, the 
10-day limitations on reviews presented, problems in obtaining comment*'. For 
example, the deputy director of the National Governors Conference said the time 
IJmitationr prevented him from «?oliciting the opinions of individual State bttdsret 
directors, and because he served as a liaison- between Federal agencies and State 
o^flcfals rather than an expert on State views* his own cursory review of RANN's 
prosrram plan was not an effective involvement of State governments. An asso- 
ciate director for State Services. Council of State Governments, also emphasized 
the importance of involving regional and State fironp<5 in program development 
The associ.ate director also believes that RANN should Involve these State groups 
before, rather than after, the decision is made to develop* a new research 
program.^'* 

GAO^s recommendations to imprm^e the interfareynth men and 
advisers in determininf/ priorities, — The above example indicated tlint 
KANN aoes not seem to have formal procedure? to identify specific 
priorites for research irroject support and tliat users and interafi:enoy 
committees are not ii?ed as effectively as possible in determining pri- 
orities. As a result of this review and those of several other programs, 
j GAO concluded : 

If RANN is to support research which is most responsive to national nee'ds. 
it must provide the opportunity for those with a wide variety of interests to 

. participate in developing new programs. Form'al systematic procedures for de- 
veloping research programs would. aid RANN in insuring that interested organi* 

. zations have opportunities to participate in developing new programs."* 

The acrency recommended that NSF adopt formal procedures to 
commnnicafe with other agencies ai^d users in developing priorities. 
Specifically: • 

'That the Foundation's Director require that formal procedures be established 
for developing RANN*s research programs which would widely publicize its in- 
terest In developing a procrram area. The procedures should also provide com- 
munication mechanisms with interested persons, organizations, and Federal agen- 
^cies having ret»4ed programs to obtain their views during Initial program de- 
velopment stages^nd in finalizing program objectives and plans.^ 

Nl§F apparently has taken steps to rectify some of these problems, 
but G\0 rer>orted that NSF is concerned tfiat wider commiinication 
with the public and other agencies might not as cost-effective as 
expected : 



J" TWd.. pp. 25-29. 
iWTWd., p. ^0. 
Ibid., p. 80. 




Agency Comments 

By letter dated July 17, 1975, the Foundation agreed with our recommendation 
jijul stated that RANN will experiment with new ways of obtaining user and 
public input. ... In this respect, regional seminars were taking place to acquaint 
a broad spectrum of users, scientists, and the public with RANN programs and 
plans and to obtain their feedback. RAKN also planned further experiments, as 
l>art of a strategic planning and evaluation process, wit^i the objective of develop- 
ing protatyi)e systems to better obtain input from scientist, iL.trs, and the public. 
KAXX plafis to select the most cost-eft'ective prototype sy^^tems as part of its 
strat(^gie planning process. 

, . The Foundation commented that the cost tffectivene.ss of alternative procedures 
fnr obtaininjr input from scientists, ui>ers, and the public musC be considered be- 
cause obtaining such data is costly and time coii;iuming, but agreed that such 
dara is necessary.^** 

/ , J. TROrOSAL REN'IKW ITxOCESSKS 

Althoii^rh EAXX solicits proposals for some research programs, 
mo>t IxAXX awards are for unsolicited proposals. GAO noted that 
••Of tlic 820 RANX awardsjnade during liscal year 1971-74, about 93 
percent of 1,710 awards resulted from unsolicited proposals." In its^ 
ivrcv* vevit'w of the RAXX program, the GAO described the proposal' 
10 view pi-o^o^s for both type^, of proposals and identified several inade- 
quacies in proposal review. These topics will be discussed in sequence 
next. 

Prorcdures m proposal re oieia. --XcQOvdinfr to the GAO, RANX 
proposal evaluation consists of the following major sequential 
jh:o(. esses : 

(1) Initial determination of a potential research project's scientific merit and 
apjE>licability to RAXX objectives through consideration of informal inquiries or 
preliminary proposals or through preliminary review of formal proposals; 

(2( Formal review by tUe program manager and others (usually peer 
reviewers) : • 

(3) J^eterraination by the program manager to recommend award or 
declination ; 

(4) Review of the evaluation and program manager's recommended action by 
the division or office director and Research Application Directorate's Grant Re- 
view Board ; and 

(5) Final review and action at the Research Application Directorate and 
louudatioi) levels.^™ 

. Xine criteria form the basis of proposal evaluation. These are: 

(1) ApplicabiUty to RANX program needs and objectives, (2) scientific merit, 
(3) expected usefulness of the research results, (4)" the plan for managmg the 
rest»ardi project, {o) plans fur disinbuting and utilizing results, (G) qualifica- 
tinns of the research team, (7 1 relationbhip to otiier RAXN projects within a j;iven 
program area, (8) reasonableness of costs to benefits, and (9) funds available 
in the program area.^"^ 

A major evaluation tool is peer review. It is used by the program 
mana<2;er, to obtain tho v^ews of reco^mizetl experts in the varioiis dis- 
ciplines or interdisciplinary areas addressed by the proposal.^«<>' 

Usually program managers use mail review for unsolicitea proposals 
and panel review for solicited proposals, although large dollar un- 
solicited proposals may be subject to panel review. GAO noted that, 



i7« Ibid., pp. 30-31. 

1" Ibid., p. 45. 

ii» Ibid,, pp. 50-^1. 

Ibid., p. 51. 
wo Ibid., pp. 127-131. 
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iewers." 



"The program manager uses his judgment in selecting review 
Site vlsitltQ-poteiitial grantees are also used, if J^ecessai-j Aftei c 
ceiving review- comments, the prograin manager ^^valuates and sum 

marizes them, and if necessaiy '^m^t'^^l'^Z'^ }^^^^^^^^ 
researcher mav also be.given.an opportunity to 7^\tJ<^^J^^4P/X^^^^^ 
if necessary. If an unsoUcitectproposal succeeds thiough these leue v 
steDS- the pro<rram manageV ivill submit a sumniaiT pf each recom- 
meSed pr?p1laUo all Ia2v$ divisions and office ^lu-ctors for 
ment The O.Tco of Intergovernmental Science and Eeseaich 
mUkatTon alio is require.^ to'review the utilization P ""^ of all un- 
solicited formal proposals i-equesting fundmg, of a '^f * ^Jf rj"^; M^^ 
recommended proposal and detailed ^"^orma ion about it aie then sub 
mitted to the EANN's G^nt Eeview Board. Ihe Board, as of eaih 
197o, consjstoi^o^^^ assistant director for science and technoIo|y, the 

'^^The^ deputy assistant director for analysis and planning, the 
vice-chairman-; 
The director. Office of Programs and Heso\irces ; , 
A prograin analyst, Office of Programs and Resources, and the 
executive 'secretary : ■ ' „ * , j 

A representatiTve of the Office of the General Counsel : and 

^ ^ ^A representative of the Office .of Grants and Coytracts-'^- 

The review preoedurc continues as follov?s: . 
Recommended actions which are approved by the^oard are subject to addi- 
aontrStorate level concurrence. The assistant director for Research Applica- 
ttoSs or l^^epiUv sign all awards of .$50,000 or Kreater, and the chairman of the 
Board^s I^Sve Co^ittee may sign All those under $50,000 and all declina- 

sSr to thfS Review Board' package and forwards it to the National 
■Science Board" through the Foundation's Director. 

• 2. Review of iroposah mlmitted imder program solmtatimsi and 
. remiests for «ro»osaZs.-Proffram solicitations and requests for «ro-^ 
posals by thc^esearch Applications Directorate ^^7/^^ g"^ *° f^": 
erate the submission of proposals in clear y. defined areas. They diffei 
from unsolicited proposals V that the solicitation period is not opei - 
S al proposes submitted wder a solicitation compete with each 
other : anTsolicited proposal awards do not require the awardees to 
participate in cos^sharing unless so specifically stated? As df Octo- 
ber 14. 19T4, RANl|r had issued 14 program sol^itations.'" Eight were 
in the social sciences area. See table 34. . 

Requests for nropQsals state specifie objectives and work procedures^ 
Accordins- to GAG, as of October 14. 1974, RANN had issued la 
reqiiests ior proposals."^ Five were m the social sciences area, bee- 
tatte35; - . . . 

i» Ibid., p. 127. ' , « - * * 

i» Ibid., p. 130. \ . , 

J« Ibid., p. lai. \ _ 
i«* Ihld.. p. 52. \ > ^ . 

"•-Idem. \ 
"•iSWn^. 58. ^ 
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Tabve 34.-~ri?4,yiyr'« Requests for Proposals Used as oj Ocioler 11 lOU » 



FUcqV i(^ar qnd 
1972: * 

Photothennal Energy Conversion 
for Central Power Station Gen- 
erators, 



1973: 



System of laentifying and Assem- 
bling List of Technology Assess- 
ments. 



Training CQui*se in Program Man- 
agement 

Solar Energy Utillzatton for Heat- 
ing and Cooling of Buildings, 



Supi)ort^of Committee on Forecast- 
ing Models, 5Meral Council on 
Science and Teclmology. 

Technology Assessment in Solat 
and Geothermal Energy. 



1974: 



Provision of Working Paper in 
Solar Energy Applications. ^ 



Systems Study of Geotbermal Pro- 
gram. 



Systems Study for ICunnelingPlan^ 



BANN Symposium Support 



Purpose ♦ 
, Study four separate concepts of photo- 
, thermal energy conversion, outline a 
research program for each concept, 
prepare a program plan leading to 
demonstration fdr each concept, con- 
duct a cost benefit analysis of full- 
scale systems in terms of energy units 
delivered, and provide general guid- 
ance on costs and schedule for proto- 
type solar powerplant. 

Establish a list of technologies, the 
impacts of which on society are pro- 
posed to be studied, and propose 
priorities from the ctfndidates on this 
list. ^' 
Develop and teach a course in program 
management to Foundation per- 
sonnel. 

Establish the theoretical feasibility of 
solar heating and cooling of buildings 
and provide the basis of planning lor 
the later phases of solar energy 
appUcations. 
Design and conduct survey .of non- 
•defense Federal modelings activities. 

Conduct technology assessment of the 
development of (l) U.S. geothermal 
resources and} (2) technologies for 
terrestrial appUcations of solar 
energy. 

Provide a seri^ps of evaluations and 
economic analyses which would indi- 
cate the potential market availability 
and potential market applications of 
each of RANN's six solar enercv 
activities. 

Perform, a systems analysis of the 
Foundation's GeotKjrmal Energy * 
Research Program; based on this 
analysis, develop a recommended 5- 
year preliminary program develop- 
1 ment plan emphasizing proof-of-con- 
cept experiments and the supporting- 
advanced research required in the 
program. 

Perform a syf?tem« analysis of tnnnol- 
ing techniques Jfor urban areas upon 
which researph program plans lead- 
ing to proof-of-concept Acperiments 
for improved tunneling, techniques 
can be based, , 

Initiate a major Foundation program 
to disseminate the results of research 
in the RANN and Intergovernmental 
Science Programs. 



(RASFreg'frmfS'p.^^^^^ ^ ^PI>"«^ to National Need. 
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Table^ S4,--BANN'8 Requests for Proposals Used as of OcioDer^ J97V--Con. 
' 'Fi$cal year and titU Purpose ' 



1974 Continued 

Management Information 
Requirements Study. 



System 



Experimental Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Policy Analysis on 
Sueial Programs* 



Prototype Research Review. 



- Development and Experimental Ap- 

plication of a Research Plamiing 
Protocol. ^ 

- Development of Project Develop- 

ment Plans in the Area of Energy 
Resources Technology. 



Perform a supplementary study in the 
Research Applications Directorate to 
identify new management informa- 
tion requirements of the 4irectO' 
rate's top management, r ^^j: 

Develop an ex^perimental policy anal- 
ysis source book to be used by, pro- 
gram analysts and , evaluators <;on- ^ 

, cerned with social programs and pol- 
icies within Federal domestiy 
agencies and at State and local levelsf 

Provide a prototype research review 
and compilation of results firom 
awards made by RANN'^ Divisidn of 
Social Systems and Human / Re- 
source from July 1, 1970, th/ough 
June ^0, 1973. The research review 
will examine the products from the 
• awards, relate them, and prepare 
nontechnical' reports of results for 
use by decisionmakers aiid the 
public. * 
Develop and experimentally apply a 
- research program planning protocol. 

Help prepare project development 
plans and other documentation nec- 
essary to facilitate the transfer of 
portions of the RANN energy pro- 
gram to other Government agencies. 



Table Z^.—RANN'a Solicitatiom Used as'of October 11 1974 ' 



Purpose 

Make a significant body of poUcy-re- , 
'lated research on municipal systems 

• more accessible and usable by pol- 
icymakers and provide a more rig- 
orous basis for future research 
projects dealing with poUcy-related 
research on municipal systems. 

Make a significant body of , policy-re- 
lated research on human resource 
more accessible and usable by policy- 
makers, indicate those areas lack- 

• ing iu significant policy-related re-' 
search, And provide a more rigorous 
basis for future research projects 
dealing with poUcy-related research 
on human resources. 

Provide a substantive, comprehensive, 
useful inpugSto/pubUc poUcy form- 
ulation and^lBiomnaking with re- 
gard to the apfJBRtion of particular 
J technologies ; explore' and encourage 

technology assessment and the ap- 
, plication of sy(9tematic methods, 
* techniques, protocols, and ap- 
proaches to complex, policy-reflated 
problems ; and encourage the growth 

I Opportunities for Improved Management of the Research Applied to National Need* 
(RANN) Program, op. clt., pp. 133-186. 



< Fiscal year and title 
' 1973 ' 

Evaluation of Policy-Related Re- 
search in the ^^leld of Municipal 
■Systems, Operations, and Serv- 
ices. 



Evaluation of Policy-Related Re- 
search in the Field of Human 
Resources. 



Exploratory Technology Assess- 
mentp in Selected Areas. 
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Tabix }?iiViV'a Soliciiaiiona^^ Vsetl a/ of October i-}, i^T-} ^^outinued 



Fhcal year and title 
:t97S*:— Coatiuued 



Telecommunications 



1974 : 

^ Research on Subsystems and Sys- 
tems for th^ Application^ of Solar 
Energy to the Heating and Cool- 
ing of Buildings. 
Decision-Related Research in the 
Field of Lockl Government Man- 
agement. 



"Decisiop-Related Research on the 
Organization of Service Delivery 
in Metrppolitan Areas. 



Decision-Related Research on Tech- 
nology Utilized by Local Gov- 
ernment. 

Design Studies fop, Experimental 
Application of Two-Way Cable 
Communications to Urban Social 
Service Delivery and Adminis- 
tration. 

^ !!' 

Ocean. Thermal Energy Conver- 
sion : 

Tart A — Research on an Engi- 
neering Evaluation and a 
Test Program. 



Part B — Advanced Research 
^ and ;rfichnology on Key Pro- 
gram*' ^Elements. 



Research on Wind Energy Conver- 
sion Systems. 



Purpose % 
Of organizational capability to con- 
duct impartial, comprehensive tech- 
^ iiology assessments. „ 
'Develop the collective capability out- 
side* the Government f or^ conducting 
research on long-range telecommuni- 
cationi^ pOUcy. * \ , 

Stimulate innovative research on the 
technologfes , that may be required 
for widespread application of solar 
energy to heat and cool buildings. • 

Provide the Icnowledge needed to im- 
prove the delivery of local govern- 
ment services by evaluating or an- 
alyzing alternative policies and prac- 
tices relating to the measurement, 
pricing, and iiianning of services ^d 
fdster extensive use of validated al- 
ternatives among lo^al goveminents. 

Provide the Icnowledge for improving 
delivery of selected municipal serv- 
ices by describing, analyzing, an4 
evaluating alternative organizational 
arrangements for service delivery in 
U.fi. metropolitan areas and exten- 
sively disseminate the resulU to lo- 
cal governments, relevant Federal 
agencies, and concerned professional 
and public interest groups. 

Improve the information available to 
local government officials for use in 
specifying and selecting equifiment 

^^technologies. 

Design social experiments to^test^the 
costs and benefits of applying two- 
way cable communications to the de- 
livery of social services in urban set- 
tings and improve urb^n adminis- 

« tratioii. 



Establish guidelines for systems op- 
timised from. both A technical and 
economic standpoint by analyzing, de- 
sign concepts for large floating ocean 
thermal .powferplants. 

To establish system- viability of large- 
scale floating powerplants -for con- 
verting substantial anjiounts of ocean, 
thermal energy into more usable 
forms. ' ^ 

Advance the scientific and technologi- 
cal bases njfccessary for developing 
reliable, practical, and cost competi- 

. tive wind energy conversion systems 
as an alternative source of .^g-, 
nifieant quantities of energy and 
determine requirements, as.sess ap- 
plications, and stimulate innovative 
ro.search on tlie problem and' tech- 
nologies of wind systems to siipport 
achieving the overall iirogram 'ob- 

' jective. 
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1075 : " I-'hcal year and title 

Besearcb on General Revenue 
Sharing. 



'Alternate Formulae? for General 
Revenue Sliaring. 



Technology Assessment in Selected 
Areas. 



128 . ' 

•*ABtE 35.— 'J?iA^\'s ^olicitQtxona Vsed as of October X91^ Continue^) 

Purpose * 
■.Obtain applied' regeareh findkf^s on 
selected topics related to thJ impact 
of the State and Local Fiscal Assist- 
ance Aet of 1972 (Public Law 92- 
. 512). 

Provide a comprehensive renew of 
formula possibilitie.^ likely to receive ' 
serious consideration during debates 
' over renewal o^ the State and Local 
Fiscal Assistance lAct of 1972 (F'ub- , 
lie Law 92-512). ^ ' 

Provide a substanfive, comprehensive,, 
^ useful input into public policy for- • 
muiation and ° decisionmaking with 
regard to the application of particu- ^ 
lar techn^Jogies ; explore and develop 
techniques of technology assessment 
and supply systematic methods, tech- 
niques, protocols, and approaches to 
complex, pQljcy-related problems,; 
and encourage the growth of orga^ 
i^izational capability to conduct im- 
parting comprehensive technology 
assessments. 

Review of proposals submitted under program solicitations differs 
from review of unsolicited proposals. Fii-st,^ the program solicitation 
itself must be approved by the Grant Review^ Board, and hy the Na- 
tional Science Board if ''any award under the solicitation is antici- 
pated to ^e $500,000 or greater in a single year or $2 million or greaten 
\ot the total research project." J- . 

.A two-step process^ similar to bid/evaluation procedure typically 
used in Federal research prociirement practices is i\sed to evaluate 
proposals received by the closing date of the prOgranrsolicitaiion. A 
preliminar}- ranking of competitive proposals is obtained. .Competi- \ 
tiye proposals may revised byj'esearchers as requested by the Foitn- 
dation gr bo retained as is. The iuembers of the panel which performs 
"thei^e bteps are ^•technical laenib'erb of the Foundation, peer reviewei-s, 
^r othei-s chosen by the program manager, with administrative mem- 
bers selected from within the Foundation, usually the Grants and Con- 
tracts Office." * . , 

, After Division djirectprs give their i'oncurrei\ce, the competitive " 
' jAroposals or recominended proposals Itrc bubmltted to a R ANN* Source 
Selection Board for i-eview'and approval.'^*' Durin^j GAO'^view^of 
jRAN^", the RANN Som'ce Selection Board consisted of : , 

The Assistant Director lor Researdi ?A.p^lic^ion^, tlia . 
Chainnan; ' - «^ ^ ^\ . 

The Deputy Assistant Director for Science and^T^hjiology, the^ 
' Vice Chairman ; ' ^\ 

The Deputy A.ssistant Director for Analysis and Planhing^; 
The Director, Offiee of Programs and Resources; and " * 
A i:fi*ogram analyst from the Oilice of Progi^ams and RGS.ource§^ , 
who also serves as the executive secretui^.^^^ . f ' 'I^ « ' 
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1*^ I1)U1.. p. 137. 
18** Ihid , p. 138. 

Idem. 
^» Ibid., p. 139. 
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VRecommenclcd tloclinations ai^e revie>ved again by tlio executive coin- 
JiiUtee of the (Irant Keview Board. 

. roposals submitted under requests for proposals are reviewe4 dif- 
ferently. The G AO explained this procedure as follows : 

ThV program manager and tlie Grants and Contracts Office assemble the panel 
to ev^ iiate.the proi)osals. The program inauagor selects the technical members 
;?«;^^^Ti proposals Ojas^I on snentiH^ merit, and the Grants and Oontracftj 
li f X;^^^ members of its staff to rank the liroposals «n cost. After rankings 
ffl • iT: ' ^^'^^^^''^ rhain'd by ^ Research Apijlieations or RANN division' 

' t*."?^"*"*' r convened to determine the competitive range of the i»roposaIs. Conrpeti- 
^^'^'^"^ ^''""^ resininsible bidders which are responsive tp the 
spt cincatioas in the solit itatiou and are w ithin an allou able cost range, Proposers 
nut within the comijetitive range are notUied of their elimination. ... 

proposals within the comiietiti\e rjnge. the Grants and Contract^ 
wVS^'T^^ ^' nej^'otiales where possible and obtaiin^ 

^ i"^"^'^ reconven(>s and reranks the proposals, if 

wltt^o ip"d determines the propo.sed awardees. The selection of successful 
a t^^^^ I'f ^-^^^Jx^/'^i^^^^ KAXX divi.sion or office directo 

%hl r!^ ^ "^"^^ approved b.v the Foundation's coirtracting officer. 
- nrn.ul V ^'^^''^^^^ prepares a memorandum exi)iaining the request for 

Diopo^nl d^lopiiient, evaluation of proposals, and the selection of l^aiTees% 

1^. KKm^I.ME>g^T10X TO I:VH>R0\ K I>R(>I>OSAL KEVIEW PROCESSES 

' ^ui^^r^i^k^ ! i-evievv of the RAXX pronn-am, the Geneml Account- 
iiig Olh^e also surveyed researchers who had submitted proposals to 
ixA NX to obtani their views on the propriety and effectiveness of these 
-eva nation procedures.^^-^ A sinnuiary of the major GAO findings on 
tliei>e issues follows, ^ 
Gep.erally the -researchers' ivsponses , . . indicate thev wotdd 



. i^-efer major changes in RAXXs polioit's. pr 
<'valuathi<r research proposals." Aiiioii<rth 



•ocodures, or practices for 

fi.„ li — "."'y'fi iiie changes suggeste/ were 

the following:, the need tor "more controls for ohjectivity ?n s/ectin<^ 
peer reviewei-s,-' "•'^ since reviewers are= now selected eiclu^ely bv 
•progi-ani nianagei-s, ■»-ho often excluded potential user ^oiips;"' 
■tleveiopment of more "sy&tematic methods for evaluatinc/iialitv of 
.reviews: '»« '-receipt of specific comments on . . . pr(55osals with 
many researchei-s asking ior verbatim text of reviewers' comments, 
more explicit reasons for their proposals not being funded; and some 
nnprovment m the processing time for thejr prof)o«als." 

llie (tAO stated the Foundation -shoifld consider these changes 
since "the success of the i)rograni depend.s partially on its rapport with 
Uio research comniunity. wliich influences its ability to attract the 
best researchers." RAXX reported to the GAO that it would con- 
sider making some of these changes. 

In addition, on June 30, 19Tr». the Xational Science Board adopted 
a resolution to provide more public information a))Out and participa- 
lion in prq)osal reviews. The resolution indicate* that: 

(lIxTsroir**""*'"^'"" """"""y "St of all reviewers nsed by each 



Ibid., pp. 144-14,1. 

Ibid., pp. .■54-09, 

Ihld., p. 07. 
'« Idem. 
'» Ibid., p. .10. 

Ibid., p. 07. 

IbW.. p. B7. 

Ibid., p. 88. 
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. >j3?rpgran^offlcer0 should seek broadly representative participation of qualified 
liiclividuals as reviewers. ^ ^ , « , t -i 

Terbatlm copites of peer reviews requested by the Foundation after January l, 
1976; not including the identity of the reviewer, would be made available to the 
i%Cipal iuvestigator/project director upon request ; and the question of iuclud- 
in^the identity of the peer reviewer would be considered further by the Board. 

I'^lie* Poundatipn, upon request, would inform the l>rincipal investigator/ 
•project director of the r^sons for its decision on the proposal. 

ft ' ' ■ 

CONGRESSIONAL CIUTIGISMS OP THE UTIUZATION OF RANN SOCIAL 
, RESEARCH PROJECT REST[JLTS 

The, issue of the utilization of EANN project results has received 
-congressional attention. Some recent interchanges between NSF offi- 
cials and Members of Congi-ess reveal some specific problems and 
intended *NSF uses. v . 

* For instance, Senator Proxmire criticized RAXN research deahng 
with the special impact of television on blacks, questioning whether 
this research does not duplicate research already done. ResearcirAp- 
plications-Dir^tor Dr. Eggers described this report — 

Dr. EoQEiw. That is an investigation in three specific areas regarding the 
impact of TV on blacks: The choice of career, maintenance of physical health 
and development of black community organizations. Tliis effort was undertaken 
M tlie specific request and support of the Oifice* of 'Telecommunication Policy 
and the Federal Communications Commission. , 

The Director of OTP said, I quote : u, i 

I feel such a study will be helpful in providing much needed data on black 
people, and the media to help the minority communities, and commuucation 
policvmakers to gahi insight in wliat factors contribute to effective black pro- 
gramming. Specific questions and plannt»d study should provide solid answers 
as to how the media can better serve the black community. 

And the Chairman of the Federal Commmiications Commission stated, and 

Tus^ny opinion that during the next 10 years, such probltos as the ascertain- 
ment of the interests and needs of minorities are going to^>e increasingly im- 
portant questions for both tlie individual broadcaster and the Commission. Any 
information that broadcasters or the Commission can use to develop guidelines 
that will aid in the translation of programing to meet^the needs of communities 
will certainly be of jrreat value. ^ ^' 

Finallv, Mc Chairman. I would like to point out that we appeared before 
described the effort to them. My clearniit understanding is that they strongly 
supported it. In fact, *thev directed us, by the time we report to them next year, 
the House Appropriations Committee just last week. We discussed this and 
to have carried out comparable studies with children, minority children, an4 
otberw'ise, including of course tiie impact of violence on television. 

Senator Proxmire.' Has there not been a whole series of studies of the impact 
of television on people, the effect of various profjranis on children, the effect of 
projrrams involving violence on children and adults and young adults, and tlie 
effect of programs that involve sex and so forth on people? Have they really 
come up witii anything that lis of great value i6 our society, or $121,000 wortii 
^f value 

In response, tlie Foundation noted that although oth^r studies have 
been done on this subject, .l^TSF^s stud^ probably is the first to projvide 
"decisitomakei-s with dofinitive quantitative information'' to assist m 
policymaking : 

Dr. Egqebs. Certainly in tiie niin(|s of the decisionmakers at the present time, 
there is a marked absence of deOnitive. quantitative information on exactiy the 

^S)^pJpnr?inenV of Tlousinff nnd.rrbnn Development and Certain Independent Agencies 
At)proprlatlons Fiscal Year 1976, Senate Hearings, op. clt., p. 50, 
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questions you are raisinfr. I believe this is exactly tlie reason thal-sve are being ^ 
urged so strongly to support this work, to pro\i(le a much firmer quantitative 
basis decisionmaking. ^ 

Ifttilis narticular case several different typos of usei^ are expectccl; 
however, NSJ" reports are not intended to dictate policy to the con- 
cerned decisionmakers : ' . 

Senator Proxmire. What do you do with the TV findings? Is it enforceable, 
the networks? Do we tell the networks that becaui^e of ,lhe impact television lias 
on blacks, in thi$ case, that they have a different kind of proi^ram'r 

Dr. Eggi:rs. No, sir. We would not do that. We do not do timt in any of our 
research. Tlie findings are made availaliJe to the decisionmakers. In the instances 
I pointed out, they would be the XV networks, the dc(ysionmakors in the media 
itself, the Otfice of Telecomniunicatioiis Policy, th^ l^^cdml Cunuuiinicativus 
Coniniission ; and they would be made availably to^the Congress, to aid in tlioir 
deliberation with regard to actions they felt ought to be taken iu order ta iii.^ure 
that the televisions media \\as mure effectivelv meeting miuurity and other needs 
of the Nation. 

Senator ProxMirk. Of course, television is free. We are told again and asain 
by the FCC that they do not control progrannning. They do, to some extent. I 
just wonder how this finding can be made directly useful."^ 

In anotlier intercKani^e.w-ith Senator J^roxmiro al^out the propriety 
1^ of NSF, ratlier than tire Law Enforcement (LEA A), support of a 
study on tlio effectiveness of a street recording program t© I'feduce 
- crime, NSF noted that the l^oundation supported this project becau.se 
it has a unique and experienced capability in supporting jnterdisci- 
plinaiy research. LEAA, the Foundation said, does not now have such 
a capability;" tho NSF pi'ogram, which involves t^EAA officials in 
worksliops and conferences, is expected to enhance LEAA-'s capability 
to support and use such research : * 

Dr. Ec.OERS. I \v6uld like to refer back to your question, if I may, with regard 
to this particular study* the effectiveness of street recording program on crime 
reduction stability. I^was l)ersonalIy involved in the decision to make that grant, 
and it was specifically' at the reiinest of Martin Danziger, Avho was head of the 
National Institute of Law Enforcement. 

It is a grant to Oscar Newman, who carried out work on urban security issues^ 
prior thereto, and it was felt to be Vjary Important^ as part of *iir efforts in sup- 
porting their research effort, to fund that particular activity. I have no doubt in 
\ my'mind as* to what official in LEAA, what the official position was.^or who 
the specific official was who wanted us to carry out that research. 

Senator Pkoxmire. Crime rediirtion and community stal)ility, thftt seems to 
be so con^pletely an LEAA typje of study. They put money Into all kind's- of things 
they should not in LEAA. Ininy view. They are buying all kinds of equipment, 
including one town in Michigan where they bought a, two-way communications 
system for a, police force that consisted of one policeman. They are having 
trouble finding ways of spending money. 

The principal use of the LEAA ffi d^ing r^earch that can be done on a national 
basis to benefit all of ^oiir cities. This kind of pro^fram would be Ijdeal tot them, 
I would think. A ^ood pro?*ram. I cannot criticize that it is being done ; it should 
be done. I am just wondcfring whetlier they should not be the ones to do It. 
- Dr. Eggers. We fii^d very frequently when we have a tie-in between a prin- 
cipal investigator, the local officiaLs in the city — in this Instance, of St. Louis, 
the principal cfty that was under iavcstigation^and tjie local university, cpm* 
• munity, when we have developed over the /period of RANN a capability of pulling 
together this type of team activity, involvinjt the User in exploratory types of 
re/?earch, we believe quite frequently it opens up new opportnnlties^that tjie mis' 
sion asrency will pick ui>. ' * . , / . 

Senator Proxmire. Would it not open up a very helj^ul dirilog if we got LEAA 
involved with the universities? That would greatly 'improve pur law ©iforceinent 



s«»lbld.^ pp. 50-51* 
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operationSj if'^e get some of the university thinking and inspiration inrolred 
In our law-enforcement, The way to do it is have the LEAA, It seems to me, Work 
directly with the university people. 

Dr. EOQEES. We agree, and the reason we hold th^se workshops is to. bring 
representatives of the user communities. We carry on many workshops. Across 
the board, (the representation at th^se workshops where tlie researcher's are re- 
portlug the tesults of their work, are 50 percent or more user communitiegj^n- 
cludln^^the mission agency.*** ,^ i ^ 

In replyin<y to another critique about a social policy study, IsSF 
emphasized that it is the only agency which supports cei*tain types of 
interdisciplinary research essential to national and international dcQi* 
sionmaldng: The case in point was a study of the societal consequei^ces^ 
of weather modification: ^ ^ *^ 

Senator Proxmibe, I wcHITd like to ask you about a study entitled "Study Group 
on the Societal Consequences o^ Weather Modification." That is a 3-year RAXX 
project funded under the environmental systems qr^ resources progra.m. It has 
been in operation for 2 years. , * . 

First, would you teU the subcommittee what the project has accowplished? 

Dr. Eqgebs. That is at Southern MethodiRt University. It is a specific research 
program taken at the recommendation of .the Interagency Committee on Atmps- 
pherlc Sciences. It has addressed itself over the 3*5* ear period to the multitude 
of legal Implications of weather modification, ^ 

As you well appreciate, these are manifold in nature, ranging from considera- 
tions that if you increase rakifall in one area,, as a result of cloud seeding what 
alterations may you have caused to rainfall in adjacent areas, downstream areas,, 
and so forth. In the <»ase of any form of weather modifi(Mition it is known that 
•you cannot assmji^that effects <)f that modification apply only In the area where 
the modification tafees place. 

Senator Pboxmire. Th^t «eenis logical. But what has this finding done for us? 

^Vb'at'uSe has been made of it? - 

Wli&t'ds its practical application ? 

Dr. Eqoers. The practical application will be, Mr, Chairman, will be the deter- 
mination of national and State laws as regarding the application of weather 
modification, what 'iigreementa need to be reached between States where \\gather 
modification is taking place. 

Senatpr Pboxmire. Have yo4 found any interest among the Members of Con- 
gress and Btate legislators to change the laws on the basis of the study so far?^ 

Dr. EooEBS. The study is not complete, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator pROXMiBE. You have 2/years of it.. ' 

Dr. EooERs. It. is a 3-year study. As you point ont, the final results have not 
come in. It Is our impression that the lawyers, the legal authorities in the count^Jr 
that are concerned with the various aspects of changing our environment are- 
tracking the effort very carefully. There is a major publication out already that 
has been disseminated very widely on tlie interim results of the research. It is the- 
only major effort of its tyi)e going on in the United States today. 

By the way, it has more than just a national implication, maybe international 
implications.*** 

afToAO ASSESSilEXT 0^ IX ADEQUACIES OF UTILIZATION PLAXOTKO 

The GAO gave considerable attention to reviewing EANN utiliza- 
tion planning. The agency evaluated six research projects which had 
been funded and renewed under JlANN's 1971 interim guidelines 
for unsolicited proposals apd concluded that "ti^re was a general 
lack of thorough utilization .planning for the . . . projects we 
revie^^ed . . ."i^ 

— ' i 

Department of*HdU8ingjin<I Urbfin Development. Spfice, SclSice^ Veterans, and Certain 
Other Independent Agencies Appropriations f<ir Fiscal Vear 1975. Senate Hearing, op. cit, 
pp. 884-885. 

»* Jbid.. rt>. 885-887, 

*» Opportu*n!ties for Imprdvecl Maaagement of the Research Applied to National Needs- 
(BAN:^^) Program, op. clt.f p, 105. > 
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Several inadequacies wei'e identified : 

' tl^e Initial application to determine concept feasibility were not 

' "''^fys identified In the projects' early stages, and user involvement for secondary 
applications generally did not exist. Also, there appeared to be very little initial 
plapnlng to identify potential barriers to implementation. In addition, elements' 
?5.Vi . planning were often scattered thronghout the proposals, making 
It difficult to determine the scope of planned utilization activitie.s.=" 

Two unsolicited social science projeets were among the six research 
projects assessed. These dealt with the application 6i telecommuniea- 
tions to health care deRvery in nursing homes and'a community devel- 
opment study. These will be described next. ■ 

1. Health care deUvery.—The project evaluating the application 
ot telecommunications to health;care delivery in nui-sing homes studied 
operation of an "experimental health care deli veiy system under^vhicb 
nurses, rather than physicians, woiild make routine and emergency 
visits to nursing homes and transmit medical data by telecommunica- 
tions for physician assistance.'' The projept was fuiided by the Social 
bystems and Human Resources Division. GAO discovered that several 
utilization and application questions had not been considered in the 
pi-oposal The first- was that medical hedlth insurance programs do 
not reimburse for medical services provided by nui-ses unless under 
- the direct supervision of a physician. Although the problelTrwas noted, 
the proposal "faded to identify specific users possibly willing to im- 
plement the research results." Proposal review comment indicated 
thaf the researchei-s should have identified potential users better and ' 
should have discussed the barriers posed by lack of reimbursement 

SrT*'!^'' u'^^'Jl^'^^^-y ^''^^ ^^^'^^^^ conferences on the issue and 
published_results of the study in a journal and the local media. -How- 
ever the GAO concluded that this project demonstrated insufficient at- 
tention to considering barriers to utilization and suggested that had 
fundincr""''^''^ speciiied, the project might not have merited 

We believe that ntilization planning shonld consider the views of DOtential 

lZmTJ!J ^ ^"'^ forming u.sfir connections for achieving timelv and 

.sufflcieiit use of the research to benefit health .care delivery. Known potentia 
~PnV''n'*' f'r'] fr'""^"^''*^ profwsaUto allow peerTevSs to 

re^arch =^ potential problems while considering the worthiness of the proposed 

8. Oommunity development— The second social sciences project re- 
vie^j-ed was a community development study consisting of two related 
projects assessing the role and contributions to commimity develop- 
ment of the Mission Coalition Organization, a federation of commu- 
nity organizations in San Francisco's mission development district. * 
Ihe researchers' Tvere to study the organization in order to provide 
decisionmakers ^;ilh information about interactions between the orga- 
nization and public agencies. The program was managed-first by the 
IJivision of Social Systems and Human Eesources, and later by the 
Uthce of E;^ploratory Besearrh and Problem AssessmtTll. Five grants 
totaling $864,000 had been awarded in January 1075 for the study. 

«» Iblrt.. pp. 105-106. 
«« Ibid., p. 73. 
»"Ihl(l.. p. 74. 

«» Ibid., p. 74. For a full (Ascription of the project, see pp. 146-159. ' 
) ' ' 
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AccordingHo GAO, tliorc were two luojoi* inadequacies in the pro- • 
posal, inadequacies which re\'ie\\ers had identified, hut which were 
not sufficiently diangcd by the oroject inanaprt^. Fir^t, there was 
improper utilization planning. The proposal did not detail how the 
research results would be conveyed to potential ^sel^-^. The second 
was that many reviewers noted that the orgifnization under study 
was not typical of coiniuunity organizations, and therefore findings 
fiom the study could not be Veneralized to other connnunities and 
other community organizations. Subsequently reviewers suggested 
that the research be extended to enable it to be used as a basis for 
comparing the role of other orgVinizations : 

Buggestions included participation by oonnnunity organizations from various 
localities, comparison of findings to situations in other communities, and per- 
formance of several additionaliease studies,-"^ , \ 1,^,1,1 
In January 1&75, the RANN program manager, notmJ: that the project would 
he completed in March 1975^ said vahdation would be useful but RANN was noc 
planning^ny verification efforts in other communities.'^' , . - 

Com menting on these pj;oblems, GAO recommended "that utiliza- 
tion praSnmg^uiar^^onsiam T^f^vT^ 



would apply to other community organizations. Such data ^vould help. 
RAKN determine the aonount of funds, if any, to invest in a project. 
In addition, utilization planning should have provided for follow-up 
to determine the use made of the research. This information would 
aid UANN In determining the benefits derived from the project and 
provide information on lessons learned for consideration m funding 
future projects.'"^' ^ ' . . 

3 Assessment of adherende to new quulelines on (hssermnation 
and vrcmotion of research.— In May 1974, the Foundation prepared 
new guidelines on dissemination and promotion of research wnicli 
included more stringent provisions for utilization piannmg proposals 
and in proiects. In summary, the utilization plan wlis required to (1) 
identify user <^roups, actual as well as potential, and the need for user 
i^ivolvement in describing the probl(ipi;;' (2) desciJJ|e user demand 
.and barriers to full use;^* (3) describe the utilizatio»oces8 and the 
steps required to disseminate and use the reseayclTresuhs; and 
(4:1 identify costs required for conductrSig utilization activities. 

Four proiects funded under these guidelines:were assessed to 
evaluate the extent to which the new guidelines were f^Uo^v^^^^^ 
ot the four was an applied social research project. It ^^fH^.^^"'*?^^^^ 
implications of alternative interpretations of the Aooi' ^^J^.^V^^^^ 
• visions of the State anil Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 19^2k project 
- fund?d for 1 year at a cost of approximately $85,000. GACUlescr^bed 
the project as follows: " ^ 

The legislation which provided for allocating revenue sharing funds had at 
leaTtwo nter^^^^^ to how funds should he distributed within a Sta e 

Pr^limhiary analysis indicated that significant allocation differences could occur 
on which interpretation was used. The research objective of the 



ao Ibid., p. 78. 

a» Ibid. p. 78. For fuU details, sec pp. 154-158. 
aaibld., p. 84. 
a* Idem, 
as Ibid., p. 85. 
a« Idem. 
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project therefore wasrto analyze the effects of these alternative interpretations 
and to suggest ^ final interi?retation and possible redrafting of a law.^^ 

. The Gi-AO found. that although the proposal included a utilization 
plan, many "planned utilization activities were scattered throughout 
the proposal/^ "8 ^ ' ^ ' - ' 

In addition: 

Tlie utilization plan did not identify user demand, barriers to utilization, or 
the specific steps which would lead to implementation of the research result-s. 
Also, utilization planning for this project was not formatted in acicordauce.with 
the utilization elements suggested in the guidelines. Determining the extent of 
utilization activity planned for this project requires, the reviewer to extract 
from the proposal those specific statements relating to utilization. This is a 
very time-consuming process to expect of KANNte peer reviewers.^^* 

Generally, the <tAO concluded that the fcfiir projects prepared 
under the new utilization plans did not meet the requirements of the 
guidelines, ahhough planning seeme^ to be improving. The agency 
concluded tl)erefore: "To insure adequate emphasis on utilization 
planning, the information suggested by the guidelines for unsolicited 
research proposals should be a prerequisite for having a research 
project funded by RANN:" "o - 

i GAO also found inadequacies in utilization planning f of research 
proposals submitted in response to program solicitations. Utilization 
planning guidelines have not been ostablished for these proposals. In 
addition. GAO's rgview , . of 10 solicitations showed inconsistent 
and sometimes inadequate emphasis on utilization .planning. Uti- 
lization planning requirements foh solicited proposals should be 
developed.'? . ' . ' 

*■ The General Accounting Office's review also faulted the RANX 
program for not doing adequate evaluations of project results, GAO 
appeal's to have prompted the^XSF to prepare a manual for evaluat- 
ing RANX programs, to help overcome discei-nible inadequacies,-^ 
The {i^gency also assessed the library established by the Research 
Applications Directorate's Office of Intergovernmental Science and 
Research Utilization It discovered that only about two-thirds of the 
reports prepared with RAXX funds had been reported and given to* 
JS^SF, resulting in a large backlog. At GAO's promp^ting, XSF estab- 
lished revised procedures to overcome these problems: 

Tlie directorate estabUshed au interim requirement that aU final technical 
rPiJoVts and selected progress reports, wiieu beUeved beneficial to potential users, 
should be forwarded to the service through the hbrary and that program mana- 
gers were to require their awardees to prepare abstracts and other information 
necessary to si^bmit reports to technical information and dissemination systems.=^ 

According to GAO, the Foundation generally agreed with its recom- 
iliendation but expressed concern about the cost effectiveness of more 
'extensiye ptilization planning, noting that sometimes emphasis on 
utilization planning should not be given .until after a project ^liows 

Ibid., p. 92. ' 

«» Ibid., p. oa. , • • 

■^•Idem. ' - J 

.»>Ibld., p. 106. ^ 

2« Ibid., p. 106. 

«*Ibid., p. 103. 

»9 Ibid., p. 105. 
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tlenionstrablo results. Tlie Foundation also commented that it is diffi- 
cult to develop ^'valic^ated predictoi^'' of utilization performance : 

'The Foundation commented, houever, that the cobt effectiveness of extensive 
utilization planning at the beginnuig of a project uaist be coiisidered and that 
planning must be judged in terms7of overall projcram desigu/Sonie RAJs'N pro- 
imsjals, therefore, may contain hea\x utilization acn\ity at one point in time aud 
others little.Un this respeot, the Foundation believes that much more vigorous 
utilization planning for program elements, such a.s enMronuiental systems and 
resourc^es or swial systems and human resources, must be don<? and that it plans 
to develop a utilization plan for each program •element. The Foundation further 
connnented that It does not have many \alidated predictors of utilization per- 
formance and that RANX is analyzing the utilization perfornm.nce of 120 projects 
to establish better predictors. 

The Foundation commented tliat as re>earUi lirojrrt sscs utilization activity umy 
change froui the initial plan. It cited examph > from i^rojevts \\e had n'vie\\^ 
for utilization planning, geiienilly showing that, as n search progressed, utiliz|- 
tiou activity increased beyond \\\n\t had been i)ro\iUed fur in tlie utilization plan. 
The Foundation s point was that it may l)e more co.st effective to provide for more 
intensive utilization acti\ities as the research progre.s>e> latlier than developing 
extensive utilization plans at the start of a project. liAXX's stu(\.v of utilization 
l)erformance for 120 research projects will further consider this point/-* 

In rosponbo GAO noted that because '-onie projects^ pi^esont siprnif- 
jcant utilization Lanier^, bVfctematic utilization planning should be 
consider(id at the beginning of each project : • 

Nevertheless, we believe utilization planning Muaild he systejjiatic — not left to 
chanci' — and slumld provide for user invohement In ^jeneral, the RAXX research 
projects we re\ iewed, funded uiider RAXX's interim utilizjition gnideUnes, lacked 
snoh utilization planning and harriers to implementation apparently were con- 
.sidered as problems arose which, in soiui? ca.ses. was after a project was ongoing 
for se\eral years. KmplniMs on utilization planning M'cnied to increase, however, 
with the issuance of RAXX's requirement that its utUization guidelines ^vin be 
mandatory.^ 

N. OTIIKR rOSSinT^K OVKKSIOUT ISSI'IIS 

Several other i^Mie^ which may warrant additional attention, but 
which cannot be fully de\ eloped due to the ab^rcnce of sufficient 
inforiuation are summarized below, 

1. The adequacy of staff rcsoum-s to vunmge the social research 
program.— i^^ue of rosourccb available to manage RAXX's social 
research programs maj^ require future ox ci right attention. As noted 
above, during the fiscal year 197.*), K AXX Mipported 105 social research 
projects, classified explicitly ah>ocial scicucc- or other sciences (identi- 
fied as social sciences bv title)* This < oiistitiite^ i^.") percent of the total 
number of RAXX projects. Fundiiiir for the >(x ial research projects 
totaled $16,159,.>T1, or about 19 percent of total KAXX funding. (See 
table -20.) (tAOs report on the KAXX [)H)gnun indicated that of the 
degi-ees held by key EAXX management officials, IT percent were in 
social sciences; two-thirds of these were advanced degrees.-'^' 



IhUU pp. 167-lOS. 

*»1M(1 . p lOR. . , * , ,r * * 

=M Extrapolated from data on pago 117 i)f Oppnrtimltlrfi fur Iinpro^ed Management 01 
the Research .Vpplled to National Needs (RANN) l'ro;;ra!n, cp. rlt 
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TABU W-BESEARCH APPUCATIOfiS DIRECTORATE. SOCIAL SCI ENCE AWARDS TO UNIVERSITY PERFORMERS. FISCAL YEAR 1975 DOLUR FUNDING. 



Social Psychology, 
. sciences, social 

Sociology NEC aspects 



Ajilhro- 

pology Economics 



Podticat 
science 



Advanced productivity research and tedinclocy. . 

Advanced environmental research-and technolocy. . " """" 

Advanced energy rcseatch and technology. 

3ffice of exploratory research and pioblem assessment 

Jmce of systems intcgratfcn _ 

ntern^Rional't ravel program _ 

Office of experinr.ental h. & o. tncentl^5.^I""IIIII^IIir"ri 

Total ig.isa.^ ) , 

- ixl 
[esearch 



Science 
policy 



Other Computer 
sciences ' sciences 



54,600 



50i,M22 285, 000 

114,100 : 



^'?H'J2S ^^^'^50 180,000 276,400 299h20 * 
148,850 ^ 771 400 "'" *" 

■■fg-:::::::::::r--ifm- ».::::::::™---i25;666£EE. 

60.100 1,036.272 285.000 279.800 4, 789, 7« - "397, 750 356,400. 313,90o" 1.6W,"k0.1"ZZ!: 
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These figures indicate that there seems to be a prope^.balaiice be-, 
tween management personnel and the amomit of social sciences pro- 
gram support. However, it may be necessary to follow fiiture ti^nds 
m management of the social sciences to determine if sufficient social 
sciences management resources will be allocated to the progi-am as it 
expands to meet the congressional mandate for increasing EANN s 
support of applied social research. ' . ^ » 

^. Pramomn of academic Cd'pdbUitkB to conixict prohleri^-oriented 
applied social mear<?^.— Another issue which may warrant additional 
att^ion is the extent and quality of effort EANN is making to sup- 
p<>Sre those social science problem-oriented studies which promise 
reatest yield in terms both of research relevant to national needs 
;ai\d of promoting the development of interdisciplinary social research 
^pabilitieSL in universities. , — . 

Two major social science advisory groups, reporting in the late 
1960's, counseled that NSF give more support to applied social prob- 
lem-oriented research.^Both of these groups stressed, however, that 
support diould be given to universities or to develop problem-oriented 
research institutes which would stimulate the growth of interdisci- 
plinary research capabilities among university social scientists.^^^ It 
appears as if none of the NSF programs, including those of RANN, 
iave supported'the establishment of such problem-oriented research 
in^tutes. However, RANN seems to be making an effort to support 
•university social scientists in the Qonduct of its pcoblem-onented ap- 
plied research programs. - ' • i ^r^r 

,In terms of numbers of awards, 86, 6v 44 percent of RAZ^N awards 
foi: problem-oriented social research went to universitv researchers 
dufmg the fiscal year 1975. In term& of dollars, about $9 inillion. Or 
60 percent of the RANN award recipients were social scientists. (This 
should be interpreted us an approximate figurfe. The document from 
which it was extrapolated is a preliminary accou^ of the fiscal ye^r . 
1975 awards of the Research Applications Directorate. It may riot in- 
clude all awards actually given m the fiscal year 1975.2-® Furthermore, 
NSF reposed that on the average only 33 percent of all RA.NN awards 
wereperformedin universities,^^ (See table .36.) • 

In addition, further attention appears warranted to assessing 
whether RANN is making an effort to ijnprove the capability of iini-. 
.versity researchers to conduct interdisciplinary problem^riented re- 
search. The Foundation itself has reported on the strengths and wej\k,- 
nesses of RANN performers. Apparently the university and discir 

a«"KnowlGdce Into Action: Improvlns: the Nation's Use of the Social Sciences^'' 
nort of the^pwinl Commission on the Social Sciences Of the^National gdeiwe Board, 
National Science Foundation. Washin^rton. U.S. Government Printing Offlte, 1969. pp. 
xviii°xxi' and "The Behavioral and Social Sciences: Outlook and Needs." A report b 
the Behavioral and Social"«fclflCces Snrvey Committee under the auspices of the Commltt- 
on Science and Public Policy. ?fotional Academy of Sclpnceft. and tfie Committee on Pro 
leins and VaWcy Social Scienc* Research Council. ^^ ashinfft«n, National Academy pf 

• ^^nT^nscal^ar l^^ Proirram-Snbpromm thrJ June fprolimi- 

nary year-end report). Roscaych Applications Directorate. Research Apnlied to Nntional 
Needs < RANN). Interffovertuiiental Science. Re^^earch and , Development Incentives, \^ash- 
Inirton National Pcieiloe_Eo<lndatlon. 1975. 150 p. 

«>National Scien<(eKin<lation. "Jiistincatlon of E^'tlmates of /pproprhitions Salaries 
and Kxoenses Special Foreljfn Currency Proeram. Fiscal \oar 1976 to the Conjcires«. ' 
X) F-8 Pane F-8 Is not included In the complete hudjfet justification. But It is included 
In a separate publication of the Fotindatlon which includes only^the RANN fiscal year 
J976 budget 
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plinanr mvard structures proscribe , the conduct of. applied policy- 
related social i^esearcli in Universities. However, univaisifies seem to 
excel in developing? seientiKc and technical laio\vled^f5kses for»policy 
research. The Foundation has described the problem this way: 

it ^ta^lTltlZ^^r t^;^ greatest technical .bas^ but have ^ifficulH-an organizing 
Ltn^ 1 n n, ^ declsion-onen ed research. Applied reseSrch Im\ second cla.ss 
^Hiu^^^i? • ''^^".Vi^^^'b^ inversities are relatively weak on poliey research 
'rp™r p a"^^^^^^^^ 'r'"'- ^^'^ >e»^2,^-eost skills, iiir nece«s.iry for public policy 
rosearcli RANN believes that its^offorts have increased university capability for 
public policy research. , ^ » , ^ . 

" The major non-profits have^the requirod policy rusoarch skills organized in 
siHes'"^*^^^* ^^^^ ^^^^'^^ technical or scientiac base is not as great as nniver- 

aiuny profit-makinjr firms have the requi.site skills fur iK)Iicv research and^vill 
lehver timely i-esearch. Their technical and M'ieiitific ba.se lua.v be limited and 
imve to be angmented through consultant arrangement =^ 

In tliis connection it may l)e important to iletermine what precise- 
efforts RAXN IS making to inventor\ thi^pros and cons of university 
,^ periormei-s and tlie extent toj which it funds studies whicli enliance 
• tiie capacity of unn ersity Vesearciiers to do problem-oriented research. 
3. ( oordmfttion of lasic social sciences icsearch lefi^reen RAN N and 
the Ihvecf orate oj BlologleaL BeJwviowl and Social Sciences —It 
-Seems likely that'much of the i)roblein-oriented applied hociaJ research 
conducted by PiAXN performei-s nuist draw upon the"findin2S and 
knowledofe generated by the Foundation's Directorate for Biolo^^ical, 
Behavioral and Social Sciences, as well as bv basic and appli&d re- 
search s^ipportecF"by other a^jcncies. hraaditidn. RAXX itself suppoi-ts 
basix? research, RAXX officials reported to the House Committee on 
{science and Technology during fiscal year 1976 budget hearings: 

RAN'N will and dpes fnnd pcoblem-orienrVd basic re.search. i.e., basic research 
' requirefl to solve?, a problem. For example, improved public service delivery 
requires better i)rodiictivity and output measures. To oiitain the latter theoretical 
and basic empirical .research must be c^rried^ out. RAXX will fund these.«^ 

There is jio evidence to indicate that tJie Foundation has established 
: formal communications procedures l)etween RAXX officials and staff 
of tlip Directora^ for Biological. Behavioral, and Social Sciences, 
buch procedures iT)ight aid ])iograia niana|ers to avoid prematurity 
and dupjicatipiv in funding and to identify existing information and 
knowledge a§ well as researchei-s most capable of performing RAJfN's 
basic resea^rch. Such ^commnnications mechanisms might also aid 
•'^RAN^f researchei\s by heliMug them identify current research which 
relates to their object pf study. It may b^ Useful to inquire ifvthe 
J^oundj^on is making attempts Xb cross-feililize the i-esearch sup- 
ported by the Research Applications Directorate and the Biolo<^icaL* 
Behavioral, and Social Sciences Dii'e(;fQrate. " 
4. The need for imjyrovM i-eporting on Federal support of inter-' 
.dnmpltmry prollem-brien^d reseorch in the Foundation's series on 
. V^^S'^^l ^^J^? f^'^ Refmfch, Development and Other Sdentiic Ac- * 
^zt^^gs.'^^Most fe<3eKally^ suijported interdisciplinary social research 
arfd KAXN probl^-dwented applied social research i^ reported imder 
the "Social l^ciqiic.^s NEC!* (^noft elsewhere classified) reporting cate- 

m\wKA^^^t^^l /^^Kncef^uiWatlpn 'Authorization, House Hearings, op! clt.. p. 285. 
► ♦ ioia«» p. ^o^. 4 c * * ♦ r $ 
*. ^ f ^ 
V • 5; . * r 
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fiOiy used in the NSF series. Federal Funds for Research, Develop-- 
omtU, and Other Soi&ntific Activities. As a result, this category, at . 
aeast for the'fiscal yeat 1976 estimated, included 29 percent of all t ed- 
«ral funds for applied social research and 86 percent of all JSbt ap- 
IpUed social research funds. No effort is made to differentiate research 
^support by field or scientific discipline. There appears to be a need to 
•develop a more precise reporting and classification system for inter- 
<liscipfinary problem-oriented applied social research. Improvement in 
reporting might assist in oversight as well as in providing a basis to 

evaluate possible duplication between problem-onented research 

projects in RANN and in other agencies. 

0. RECAPITULATIOX AXD COXCLtTDIXG OBSERVATIONS 

The National Science Foundation initiated the Research Applied to 
National Needs (RANN) program in the fiscal year 1971 to implement 
the provisions of Public Law 90-407, which gave the Foundation 
added authority to conduct "applied x-esearch relevant to na.tional 
problems involving the public interest." The program supports prob- 
lem-oriented interdisciplinary research which meets specihc user 
needs, crosscuts the responsibilities of other agencies, generates com- 
parative findings, or is conducted on behalf of other agencies-to a.void 
bias which might result |rqm an agency's sponsoring policy reseaxch 

related to its mission. . , . , . i • ;t,ppti 

RANN has supported applied social science research since its incep- 
tion This-progiam has evidenced a consistent increase in funding, 
from about $7 million in the fiscal year 1971. to a congressionally man- . 
dated minimum 6f $23 million^for the. fiscal year 1976.' The Con- 
g?e£dTr?cted that the NSF give special ^."fntion in its fiscal y ar 
1976 social sciences prggram to applied ^."Si^V ' if nn^ ^?neS 
research to assist in solving urban, municipal, welfare, and general 

^SS;"2tcaH;l'^'^^^^^ social sciences research support, 

totakdVmit $16 m^illion or 19 percent of the Research Application 
Directorate's total funding. The largest 

ing was for research in ec6nomics (30 percent of the total) , and tor 
other fields of social sciences, in decreasing order o^^^^ 
\ncr- other ssieaces, NEC; social sciences, NEC; law^-science pot"-v, 
So&SS^^ Political science: anthropologj. ; computer 

' ScS°^nT ociologv.'The Advanced Productivity Research and 
tSojST Division ^vithin RANN supported the argest share of 
soctl sSces research, ^ubout half of the total fo'- ^^^f, ^^^^^-.S 
remainder was about evenly distributed among the other RA>iN 

"^'Sough^n the whole Congrei^ has^proved the I^^NN .«)cial 
T^rohlom-oriented research programs, some congressional criticisms 
- LSSc^rcSsSAccouEtin^^ Office report 1-ve ide^^^^^^^^^ -ver«l 

be |enoral|zed, for inst^pe, from one community to another. 
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The recent GAO study identified several management problems 
wKich may contribute to thes€J shortcomings. The study demonstrated 
that most of the priorities for specific social science studies are deter- 
mined by NSF officials oi' by the trend of unsolicited proposals. GAO 
recommended that mahagement would be improved, potential dupli- 
cation would be avoided and utilization would be enhanced if KANN 
program^ management systematically attempted jto obtain a wider 
range of opinions about priorities for research. Spe<;ifically, the agency 
not^ that while NSF has established an interagency coordinating . 
committee for RANN as well as a subsidiary committee for social sci- 
ences, the committees have not played significant roles and have not 
met as frequently as necessary. The agency also suggested that the 
determination of »"*riorities for research ^YOuld be in^proved if RANN 
management mp lOre effort to solicit the views of potential users in 
problem .identiil ~ un and program formulation. One of EANN's 
social research . ^-ms — on revenue sharing — was used to illustrate 
these issues. It v .fed that RANN has not constituted discipli- 

nary advisory gro ;0cial sciences projectiTand that it might be 

useful to consider couv dimg such groups to provide RANN with addi- 
tional advice about reputable researchers .and important research 
trends. NSF has reported that it might not always be cost-effective to 
widen priority determination mechanisms. 

The General Accountinoj Office also suggested that proposal review 
procedures seem to warrant improvement. The data and analysis pro- 
vided by GAO suggested that program maiiagei*s who select reviewers 
sliould be more objective in selectior^ and should include a wider spec- 
trum of individuals, especially more potential users in proposal review. 
The GAO's study also demonstrated the need for researchers to be 
given more information'about why awards might have been declined. 

Congressional criticisms of RANX have also faulted utilization 
^ictivilies. NSF indicated that studies which might seem to duplicate 
the activities of other agencies are supported for a variety of reasons, 
including the need to compile a quantitative basis of policy informa- 
tion for decisionmaking, to support interdisciplinary research which 
other kgencies may not be capable of managing, to train other agency 
perso^J^in problem-oriented research management, and to conduct 
impara^ studies whose outcome might be biased if the study were to 
be coit^6ted by a mission agency directly, responsible for administer- 
ing a program. ^ j[ ^ 

GAO's assessment o'f RA^ N utilization indicated several shortcom- 
ings, which do" not seem l5o have improved even though RANN has 
modified its utilization plans. Based upon its research; GAO recom- 
mended that RANN make systematic ath^mpts to identify potential 
\isers and barriers^ utilization while a research program is being 
formulated. The GAO also recommended that RANN conduct better 
evaluations of project results. NSF noted that it might not always be 
cost-effective to identify all users and barriers to utilization in the 
program planning stage, since many usei*s and barriers to utilization 
can be identified only as the research progresses. 
IThe General Accounting Office also found deficiencies in RANNs 
utilization library. Oilly two-thirds of the reports prepared with 
RANN funding had been transmitted to the agency library, therefore, 
curtailing dissemination. 
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Tabulations of data supplied by XSF on jSscal year 1975 awards 
indicated that .social sciences support constitutes about 18 percent of 
the RANN budget. About half ofsthis support is managed by the 
Productivity Section, and about 6c\nerceiit of all social research 
awards went to univei'sity performers. K;^ was noted that RAXX seems 
to have sufficient social sciences staff >HU)ability to manage these 
awards, but that it may be useful to follo\vhiaha<rement in' the future 
to^determine if social sciences staff capability will be augineuted to 
coincide with tlie congrchsional request tluit RAXX increase the, 
amount of applied social research and poli^' research. " ^ 

The inception of RAXX applied social research programs coincided 
with, recommendations from -notable social science advisory groups^ 
that XSF give more support to ])roblein-ui iented social re.-eaidi. How-" 
ever, no XSF program, including RAXX. supports the ci'eation of 
problem-oriented social research iiibtitutes recommended fn these 
reports. A 

RANX staff have in^dicated that university performers arc'uot the 
best perforiAei-s of much interdisciplinary policy research. In view of 
the apparent need to enhance the capability of univei"sity researcliers 
to do problem-oriented policy research, it was noted that ittluav be* 
useful to obtain information about whether RAXX is making effol:ts 
to improve academic capabilities to do policy research. 

Thei^e is no evidence to indicate that X'SF'has established mech- 
anisms to support sy^te^latic conmumieation bet\yeen program man- 
agers in RA5s'X tod in the Directorate of Biological, Be|iavioral and 
Social Sciences. may be necessary to investigate this topii^since 
RANN says it funds basic research and because problem-oriented and 

Eolicy research rest on accumulations of basic and applied social and 
ehavioral science knowledge. 

The topic of the inadequacy of ^"SF mechaliisms for reporting funds 
obligated fpr interdisciplinary applied social research was also ad- 
dressed. The general reporting categpry "social sciences NEC" is used 
to report about 29 percent of all Fedei^al applied social research and 
86TJei^cent of XSF applied social research. Further attention might be 
given to determining whether this reporting system should be im- 
proved, so that interdisciplinary projects can be better identified in an 
effort to 'enhance oversight and. to evaluate possible dilplication be- 
tween Federal agencies which support the conduct of policy-oriented 
applied social research. * \ , 
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V. FINAL OBSERVATIONS 

It se^ma, evident that the psychological and social science disciplines 
and Federal programs and policies for their support have reached 
a critical juncture. Policymakers are increasingly calling upon social 
scientists to provide infoi-mation and answei^ to solve major public 
policy probloms. However at the same time, some polimnakei^ are 
questioning the priorities, procedures for accountabJ!Sy^ianage- 
ment, and utility of Federal support programs. Socijll scientist them- 
Wves are also assessing Federal si^port priorities and are conducting 
research to enhance the utility of their work. Several important studies 
of these issue$ are underway. 

The National. Science Foundation supports only about 10 percent 
of federally.funded social science and behavioral research. However, 
the Found/ition is a major suppoiter of academic social science-i^ 
search and the principal supporter for basic research in several dis- 
ciplines. Thus it plays an important role as a Federal support agency. 

The topic of ci-eating a sepaiate National Foundjrtion for the Social 

Sciences has su rf aced once again in congi^essionf^L debates. For instance. 

in 1975, Foundation officials said that al?fiouj?h they believe the social 

sciences have an appropriate home in the NSF, they would not oppose 

creation of a separate National Foundation for the Social Sciences if 

consensus wei-e reached to cj-eate such an agency. NSF officials also 

indicate that they wqjild lend the benefit of their experiences to such* 
abody.232 o . 

Consideration of any policy for these sciences requires better infor- 
mation and understanding? not only about the scope, objectives, and 
accoinplishmenj^ of the NSF programs, but also about the scope, ob- 
jectives' and accomplishments of other agency programs. An assess- 
ment of 'similarifies and differjences betweeri these support programs, 
an evaluation of the need for multiple sources of fimdii\g for similar 
studies, better information and analysis about thb relationships among 
basic, applied, and problein-oriented social -researoh, and of the ob- 
stacles to utilization seom to be i-eqtiired to maintain the Congress' I'ole 
in hdping develop the Nation's capabilities in these disciplines. Con- 
tinued examination ^f these issues, coupled with forceful review- by 
the groups now examining them undoubtedlv would provide a better 
information base^rom which to develop aifiropriate policies for im- 
proving thehealth of these nftljor fields of ^ience. ' ' • 

the comm<>nt^ of the Honorable James W. Symington In: 197^ National Science 
Foundation Authorization. House ^hearlnjrs. op. dt, pp. 155, 277-^78, 313. 
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A. What Are the Social ScikkcesV 



**Th6 social sciences are iiitel^ctual disciplines that study man as a sociaLbeing 
by means of the s(,i en title method. It is tlieir focus on man as a member of sik^iety, 
and on the groups and societies tliat lie forms, that .distinguishes the i?ocial 
sciences from the physical and biological sciences^ I 

Historically, five social sciences have been regarded as central ; anthroixilogy, 
economies, ixjliticil science, pKytliolog> , and sociology. Other important titlds\that 
deal with social phenomena are . demography, history, human geography, linquis- 
tics^ and social studies. (Branches? of psychologj^ and anthropology often fall 
in the biological sciences a,s well as the social sciences. Similarly, parts of his- 
torical inquiry properly belong in the humanities. We refer the reader to the 
fortlicofniing report of the Belia\iorul and Social Sciences Survey Committee foB 
an exposition of the nature of these disciplines, their develoimient, and the kind 
of ^"ork that each does. We al^o Ipavc to that report the ta.sksSJJ of describing 
the hybrid fields that exist within the, sjocial sciences, and bet\v^en the social 
sciences and the uatural sciences; and (2) of distinguishing between behavioral 
sciences and social sciences. ) * ' . \^ 

A;ithroj)ology and sociology are somewhat diflScult to distinguish fronseach 
other. Both study the societies in wliich man lives, that iA, the social fomis^nd 
.s^ructure.^ within which individual and,gntup behavior takes pjace. Anthroi)olhgy 
(which includes social anthropology, archaeology, physical anthropology, and 
the lingulstijra of preliterate cultures) studies t!ie varied physical and cultivral 
characteristics of man throughout the world. Traditionally, its attention has been 
directed to primitive cultures. But a number of anthropologists now study the 
cultures of industrialized societies, including of course the United States; and 
anthr6pologists have producecl fruitful work on such important contemporary 
problems as poverty, ghetto life.*niinority groups, and mental health. 

Socioloffv is often called the science of society. In contrast to anthropology, 
sociology has always concentrated on tlie structure and functioning of groups 
within literate societies. Sociologists study such features of society as the fftmily, 
rural and urban life, race relations* crime, and occupational groupings. (Sooinl 
psychology is an important .<;ubfield that sociology shares with psychology. Social 
psychology studies fhe behavior of man influenced by the j^roups to which he 
belongs.) ' / 

Economics is the study of the allocation of scarce productive resources among 
coini)eting uses. Within this framework,* economists engage Jn theoretical and 
empirical research i>n macroeconomic subjects— reacliing and maintaining full 
employment, avoiding inflation and deflation, understanding and promoting eco- 
mmiic growth, analyzing flscal and monetary policies, defining balance and Imbal- 
ance in international payments; also'on uiicroecoiiomic subjects — market pricing, 
monopolies, manpower, labor markets, union movementi^, farm issues, and prob- 
lems resulting from inequalities in ii^conie distribution and poverty- 

PMjfchology studies the nature and organization of mental processes in man. 
Bsychologists deal with man's mental abilities and apt;itudes, his capacities for 
leai-ning, for thinking, for emotional expreiisiOn, antffpr motivation. Psychologists 
have developed intelligence and aptitude tests fowla great varie^ of uses. They 
work on problems of learning in education, problems of personnel selection^ in 
Industry, and problems of cHnical assessment in mental illness, among many 
others. . ^ 

Political Science Investigates me ways in which men govern themselves. It is 
concerned with the goals of the political system, the strncturai relationships 
in that system, the i^atterns of individual and group behavior which' help explain 
how that system functions', and the policy outputs as well as behavioral conse- 
quences of that system. Political Scientists stud:^a variety of phenomena involved 

*^ U.S. iC&tlonal Science Foundation. Knowledge Into Actidn : Improving: the Nation's 
Use of the Social Sciences^ Jleport of the Special^Catnndsslon on ttie Social Sciences of thc^ 



I^atlonal Science Board. Washington, 



National Science Foundation, 1909 : 7-10. 
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in the process of government, including political r>artieh, interest groups, public' 
opinion and communication, bureaucracy, international relations, and admin- 
istration. 

^ These, then, are the five central social science disciplines. TVe turn now to 
short descriptions of the fields that are closely related to the social sciences. 

Detnography is the science of population. It studies the composition and move- 
ment of human populations — birth^^^ deaths, life expectancy, and migration. 
Demographers work on large-scale manpower problems to estimate and predict 
4he numbers of i)ersons in given categories of interest— for example, the number 
■of voters in (he states to determine how many members each state will have in 
the House of Representattves, and the number of men likely, to be available for 
- anilitary service at some future date. ' ^ 

.Jlisiory has two well-known aims: to reconstruct events of the past froJfr 
records and artifacts made nejir the time of the events, and to analyze why 
events occurred as they did. Historians contribute a viihiable persi)eetive to 
analysis of current activities by providing a sonse of continuity over time; and 
their analysis of persons, movements, bvents, and conoppts in the past is ex- 
tremely helpful in much other social science research. 

Human Geography has two intertv^ined foci : the relationships between man 
and his natural and manmade environments, and the patterns and processes of 
spatial organization. It has associated increasingly with other sciences, and 
shares many social science concerns and metliods of inquiry. Geographers study 
such problems as the spread of new ideas between places; the perception and 
control of environmental hazards such as floods and drought; and the general 
spatial organization of metropolitan areas includinj: such items as land v^lue 
patterns, planning of human find environmental systems, and intraurban mi- 
grations. 

Linguistics elicits language data to produce insights into the structure of 
language and the meaning of specific language units. It investigates the basic 
characteristics of many languages — their souim systems, grammatical categories, 
and rules of syntax. In this study of particular languages, lingt^stics seeks to 
understand language in general. Anthropologists and linguists share an interest 
in the unwritten language of primitive i>eoples : and the language of a people 
tells the anthropologist a great deal about the culture and its origins. The ian- 
linage of an individual speaker reveals information about social status, geo- 
graphic origin, and personality that aye of Interest to the psychologist and 
sociologist. Psycholinguists study how children learn to use language. 

The theory of statistics has broad applicability in all the sciences; but specific 
techniques have been developed for the specific r^earch needs of the social sci- 
ences. Multiple correlation and regression have been developed to substitute for 
controlled laboratory experlnientation. Sampling procedures; factor analysis; 
handling of nonnormally distributed observations; testing of hypotheses and 
estimatloa of parameters from nonexperimental data ; decision theory and non- 
parametric testing — these are methodological 'developments particularly imp^ 
tant to social science. «- 

The brief descriptions abtyte separate the social sciences on the basis of their 
substantive concerns. Equally Important are their conmion methods of Inquiry. 
They all live by the "sclentlflc method." that Is. they .^eek publicly verlpable, and 
hence formulative. knowledge. Speculjition about the nature of social phenomena 
is never suflSclent by itself : empirical tests of speculative propositions are an 
integral part Of these (3jsclplines, a^s Is the estimation of the nuiierlcal frequency 
of cited Instances. ^ ^ I 

Experimentation, central to the scien£lflc method as practice^ In the physical 
and biological^clences. Is relatl^ly absent from the social sclei|ces. Only In psy- 
chology has a substantial amount of e:^)erlmentation been carried out. Tw'O 
reasons for this omission have been the lack .until recently of experimental 
techniques, (Hid the great costs Involved in such experiments. There Is also the 
strdng moral proscription against experimenting with humatf * beings, which 
absolutely prohibits some kinds of, experiments. Social scientists are often able 
to approximate experiments,, however, ^ricf can attain some of the analytic virtues 
of exi)erlmentation through the sophisticated use of statistical controls...^^ 

Social scientists try to be fis objectively independent as possible of their own 
♦ biases. Obviously, no scientist In the social area can be completely detached from 
his environment, but social scientists riiake thelE..|nethods public so that others 
may attemp'fc to repeat their work and. thusj* appraise tjtielr findings. 
^ Our description of the social sciences chaillcterlzes them as academic disci-' 
• pllnes. Academic social scientists are primarily, interested in pursuing basic re- 
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search problems within their respective disciplnes. They often pay relatively 
little attention to practical applications of their dlt,ciplines, though their interest 
in this area is increasing. Many Oo consult oa,apj&lI6<i.piwbleius fur organizatiuns 
outside universities. There are also a number of recognized apiiied specialists- 
industrial relations, city planning, economic forecasting, criminology, and edu- 
cational psychology, among others. But e^en uhere these coiustitute foruial lieUls 
of study, tliey tend to be given secondary status in the pres^tige structure uf the 
university. * 

Much (and varied) applied work is, however, going on outside tlie coUeges and 
universities— l^governiiieut, business, and indepundeat repeal ch iustit\iteh— 
which is proipP-ceiitered and not aiscipline-centei ed. 'JUU^ makes it ditlicull tu 
classify suchTesearch hy discipline. A suL-ial scientist often uorks on a problem 
that has traditionally "belonged" to a diSLipUne uUier than the une in which he 
was trained. And oneMinds nuu-soL-ial scientists (mathematicians^ engineers, and 
computer experts) increasingly working on problems that social bolentii>ts ha\e 
traditionally regarded as their own." - 

B. IixtrsTRATioxs OF Recem Accomplishments of the ^^vT||I^AL Scie.\ce Foi.x- 
DATioN's Basic and Applied Psychological am) Solial Scikncks SdKMiFic 
Research X^kojects Support I^kogiiams, Xaki-x From Materials Promdeu by 
the founuatiox 

It is sometimes difficult to identify pieci>e accompli.-^hments of XSFs basic 
and applied psychological and feoclal siience^ support progniiiis. Problems are 
posed by time-lags between the conduct uf basic and applied research and publi- 
cation, researcher's inadequate reporting of results -to XSF and Foundation 
poUcies which sometimes tend to dibcoura^^e puulic diacussioii of research results 
uutil published. in technical journals. However, the luformatiou that is available 
demonstrates ^^ii gnifi cant achievements that ha\e rei>ulted from the basic and 
applied research support programs. A few illus'trations, taken from NbF publica- 
tions, will be given next to a'dd sOTTie perspective to these program^. 

1. Special Instrunwntation. — The jphibion's special instrumentation program 
is supporting research and development of an environmental simulation labo- 
ratory. It is impos;sible to manipulate liiy^ically all environmental variables 
which must be accounted for in making public policy deLia>i6iis. The simulation 
lab permits arcliitects. planners, and p.^.\ cliolo^ists to manipulate, in theory, 
alternative futuie phy.^ical envirunmeutij ruJevant to policymaking. It also serves 
as a basic tool in programs of environmental p^^>chology, designed, to evaluate 
how attitudes and behaviors change with change> in the physical environment.^ 

2. Survey Re search. — Improvements in the methodology and use of survey 
research, a fuiulamentai and etssential data gathering tool in ijocial sciences, have 
received extensive support, from the special projects research support program. 
NSF supported re^eal•ch has looked at problem.^ of invasion of privacy, improve- 
ments in methodology, and abuses ttf sunty research in an effort to increase the 
reliability of this technique and iti* products. As one example of synthesizing 
research in this'-area-.-^CSF reports: 

"A series of NSF-supported conferences was held under the sponsorship of 
the American Statistical A^j»oc4atlon which brouglit together .social scientists 
and survey methodologists in uni\;ersities, major Federal agencies, and in the 
private sector. [Among the issues treated were the following:] What problems 
do exist and how are they currently affecting the survey activities of academic 
researcji groups', of government agencies, of reputable commercial organizations? 
"What actions can be taken to improve the legitimacy of survey research In a 
way that will be recognized by the profession and be meaningful to the public? 
Wbat statistical innovations are possible that, would lower economic and social 
co^ts without sacrificing accuracy quality of results? The decisions and recom- 
mendations [of the conference] were published in a report that received wide 
atfentiom-Ptirther pursuit of this very ig[iportant matter i.s planned both through 
implementation of conference recommendations amenable to researcii and through 
the support of ancillary projects which deal with the challenges and problems 
facing the survey method." ^ 

S.Xaw and Social Sciences. — The Division's program (n Law and Social Sci- 
ences is designed to improve the use of sociaUscience information in the judicial 



National Science Foundation. Justification of Kstimates of Approprlaf^s, Salaries 
and Expenses, Special Foreign /Currency Program, Fiscal Year 1976 to the Congress, p. 
B-XI-17. 

»»Ibid., p. B-XI-14. , 
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process/* A related objective is to better uiulerstand tlie sequence of sttr'ps in 
legal decisionmaking, NSK explains ijome of tliis research as fuHow.s: 

"Among the research topics being investigated are the c(»iiininnicati\o iK'liuvfor 
of law students and law professors; an attempt to develop tusits for measuring " 
Ifiwyers* skills: ... a study of the characteristics of lawyers involveO in pnliiic 
interest law . .' . the uses of social seieuees in judicial decisionmaking, viin- 
ability in the use of pre-trit^l discovery prooedun^s, language patterns of trial 
lawyers and the proce.ss of settling coniplaiiis uut.side auriiial legal in.stitution.>;." 

4. Anthropology, — \SF has supported anthropological research at Teotihiiaian 
Mexico for about the last twenty years. According to the Foundation^tlie hiiilniu:.s 
of thin reseanh desirihe how the amient fity emerged and liow its .solial .^.\. sterna 
wdre fol'med. Re^canhers are now beginning to ansN\er questions ahout why tli^e 
city died. Although these findings are significant for their own intrinsic ilierit, 
tliey.^ilso help modern man better uuder.Ntand tiic problems of urban de\eb»i»- 
nient. The researcher, \SF reiM»rts "bclie\c> tliat we. at« a .socii'ty, lia\e a need 
to know what ^T^eotiliuaeaii is in a uniijue p<j.siti(Mi to teach us. It was :in ui'i)an 
soiiety, the >tury of whose l»eginniiig, middle, and end are all there waiting to 
be understood. Our own urban stn iety also has .1 be^iiuniiig anJ .1 midiUe — and 
perhaps as nmn^v ends as our understanding i)erinits us to contemplate.""^' 

5. Ifeseanh on Jfif(^nutional IJ( rtiiotumtKintf. — The I^\»undation*s supi>ort 
programs in social psycln>h>gy and' iMjlitieal science t«eem to ha\e i;encrated fe- 
sults which enliaiice unt|,t'rstandin^ of deiiNionmaking in high threat c(aitlict 
situations. E.spt»ciall.\ important 111 this respect are the breajitliroughs generated 
hy XSF 4<upport of reseanh to un<lersfand the dMiamiis of resolving non-zem 
sum games, which characterize much of the iiaifin I between the- world's maj(»r 
superp.iwers. XSF 'explains some of its ret-tMrch >npport and implications as 
follows : - ' 

"In their '^rnd.\ of ** Deterrence in -AmeiK.f Fnreiirn Folicy." Alexander L. 
George and Riclianl Smoke, hoth NSF grantees at Stanford Fniversity. point 
out that 'follow nig Uie ('ul»an missih-'ciisiN. Kennedy and Khrushchev moved 
quickly to a detente What was siirmhcant in Mn.s (ie\elopmeiit wa-; that American 
leaders l»egan to \ lew the So\iet Fiiion aN a limiteil inhersary rather than 
jts a* total enemy. * 
. •Siniihmly. the nature of the ronflict with the Su\iet,rnion was now perceived ] 
in nun-zero muu tonus rather tlian. as ui the acute euUl war era. in terms of a 
zero-.sum contest.* , ' ' / 

I)«'nNch might, put it that the conilict was cliai:ging from a total win-b)se 
.situ«t5fai into one with luoadened aitvi*nat i\ es in wliuh hoth could lienefit. 

*'l !t N chanire,* (liorge and Smoke continue, wa-; <liamatically signalled in 
Pre-^iident Kennedys ehHiuent American I'liiviM-sity addie-^^ of .Tune 10. lOH'i. 
when be called on the .Vmerican people to re'^'^auinie their \iews on the cold war 
and warned his '.i.steiierv not ti* >vv only a distorted and desper.ite view of fTie 
other side, iint to see eoritlu'ts a^ inc\ital'lc. actHmmodatioii as impossible, and 
connnunicatHou as ;n)tin'iii5*JJiui:eJli.in an exdmiige of tlin*ars. N(> government or 
social svsteia is so c\il tliat its people must he coiisidered'lackinj: in virtue' 

After broadeiiint: t7ie>anj;e of aUernatives- the two nations were nhlo to 
narrow ><i)ecitic l)its of their confiiot into i.ssnes that w ere MweptiMe to resolution 

'•l*!ie two antagonists in effect agreed not to push and thu.s exacerl»:Ue tlieir 
long-standim: disatrrepmeiils over Ctntial i'lnd ?:asrern Kurope. arms control 
inspectifm. Cuha, overseas T*.S. i)ases. otc.,' say <;eorjje and Smoke. 

*\Vnere:is tlie cold war had i^eeii (hmnnated !>> n helief in the necessnry 
indivi,sihility of issues, with everything .somehow connected with everything 
elHe. tlie limited detente ushered in it w iJliiiu'iiess to reach a^rofinent on many 
' single. issues that ( ould be s<.parated from other, nnu'e important matters on 
'whit h agreement would have heen more tlifricnljt.' , - 

•A nund>er of such agreements were quickly imi^*— the partial tfst ban, the 
liotdine* agreement. oof)poration (m peaceful ju^ and exploration of space.'etc. 
Other ajjreements, smh as tlie nuclear noi^oliferation treaty, followed more 

6* PuiitwaJ PantK-ii^fition ~r\w Poliii^l ^icuMice research program also has 
supported a^ series of <'ros.vnational s^hes k\hich asspss^.d different tyi)es and 



^ A Prc^TommblnV Mot Mohair v n. "^(^ /\^^vy'2<'t ^^ITy v . 
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rates of i)ollticiil participation in a miinber of poimtriM Ti.w in „n„. • ,i- 

Quatititatite e Se „ot o nlv ti.at ^Ko^oTifJ " '"'f '""'"'^ 

donal insitutions of p.^litical iiiobilliiation i.i tlie stTm.. . h , f'.?"'; 

<U^o,.trat.o„s and .e-tter „nt„,g ca.npai«„s. I„ the FoW^uilll^r.^ 

inSt'i';;fs"ff\ir^:?;i^^^.rLi!r.$^^^ 

•those who participate seem to obta n niorrorthrhpno^^^^ twofold: ifrst, 
messages sent to political leaders froA those'^-ho nart dnafe <ln n f'"™'"'- 
represent the distribution of preferLces of thei> coustuS "^^^^ssanly 

.o!4^r.^rS:"a^;^;i?^^ >^e do..e b, 

especially expprimeiital evaluation r.^seai-ch "l ilh teclini.,nes. 

III hij, program of research on nieasiircnieut and experimentation in sooinl ^efVin^ 
^U.en the Office of Economic Opportm.ity contracted tTha ve "Head"s^^^^^^ 

Sarde7ii.tL" V?'- '"i"""''^ "'■^^■"^ f'^e basic dati aiS de.no^stri't'^ 

i^?„llt Wo , '^-^ ?^ '•'^ evaluation techninues rendered the ffnE 

.r ?Jhvh • "nier NSP support his effort at improving he methods 

by which social programs can be evatuated. This is of fundamental ininonancf 
hecause the hew techniques can be applied to a wide range of sodal interventio^^^^^ 
STffli^on^TsSlafsX^^^^^^ "•-'^ ^•'"^ hiShtrrt^Ty 

foSf ""'^ yiS^actiflties being^easnred. NSF e.^la^^.iese ^rol^emf I"s 
'■To the general public, the flood of economic statistics from government agen- 
vvp./ ""tr^" °^«"n'="«ons. and industry gives^he Impression of a field that ?s 
«ell— if not over-documented. But the volume of economic statistics obscur^ the 
fact plaguing economists that much of the data on which thev relv Is ouWafwi «n 
poorly formatted as to be irrevelant from-the standpoint of afialysK o?^^^^^^^ 
and questions and mutually incompatible and inconsistent/DSic outDUt^lata 
for manS- goojls, for instance, j;annot be compared ^ith cprresiwnd ng eS an^ 
iTl^^^''';/'."l ev;On when detailed output/input taETthe ui^oLm^ 
are released, the latest figures they cover currently hig six to eight years fcehlnd 
and summary data lag by ttvo and a half to three years. - oemno, 

. As another/example, consumer disposable income tabulations (a nrime inrii 
cater used t o^make forecasts pf consumer spending), tr^a^^^^^^^ 

^lb\a^. p!^14^^^'^^^^'^^^^' Mosaic. V. 0. Xo. 3. ^ Sopt -Oct. 1975:11. 

1076 National Science Foundation. AvthorlzaUon. House Hearings, op. clt, p. 152. 
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unlversltyS^s public fees to* be deducted from disposable incoui^ whereas pay- 
ments to a pHimte university are nut. TliUs, families sending cliildien to private 
universities are>tmw>n in most computations as having more dispo;&ab1e income 
than those sending>8hi]dren to public institutions. And when GXP, a household 
word of economic fojfeqasting^ goes up, the economists cheer, even though they 
know^that an. Increase ihyautomobUe accidents resulting froiii disregard uf speed 
limits further Inflates, the^GNP by stimulating auto repairs, new car sales» etc." 

The resuluof such anoiftalies is tbat economists spend'"an unreasonably hi^jh 
proportion of material and intellectual resources" struggling witli incongruous 
delinitions and irreconcilabfe cIas&ilications,' according to ccununiist and Xobel 
prize winner Wassily Leontief.'*^ 

KSF's support to the R^ookings Institution, the Xational Bnruui of Economic 
.Research and other institutions and researchers is de&igned to correct short- 
<fc*mings in these di^ta^^rases and to generate bettef understanding of the theories 
of economics, In Addition, the Foundation has supported conferences to bring 
together economists and decisionmakers to discii;)s important economics issues. 
Eor instance : 

•♦A*n other recent development designed to present economists*' thinking on live 
issues confronting the policymakers in an ubjective forurn U the Brookings Panel 
on Economic Activity, supported in part by the National Science Foundation. The 
panel brings economists of differing viewpoints together on curreut issues and 
the vie^ of all are reflected in summary pilpers» and in comments on published 
research papers, currently edited by Okun and Perry.^ 

9, Social Jndicaiors—yiSF nas probably supported more fun da mental, work in 
social indicators than any other Federal agency, ^ome support tomes from 
the Economics program which awards funds Tor improving national economic 
accounting^ including factors such as non-market activities, iniprovetl measure- 
ment of intermediate goods and, services, and the impact and accounting of 
environmental factors.^* 

However, the bulk of the Foimdation's support comes from the So'cial Indi-, 
cators Support program, XSF ha^ explained some of its initial support and major 
institutional support programs : 
"Between 1904 and 1&70» development of a sizable fraction of what are now 
• regarded as the prototyi)€ social indicator approaches was supported by NSf". 
In 1970, NSF expanded its role and today probably operates the only sustained 
research program in the field. Its, efforts are directed strictly toward research, 
and not toward production of indicators. One of its first major efforts was to 
establish the Center for the Coordination of Research on Social Indicators, in 
Washington, D.C., under the sponsorship of the Social Indicators Research 
Council. The Center's activities involve three general areas : * 
Building networks among individuals and institutions working or in- 
terested in the field through its library, newsletter, and pa^-ticipayon in 
• meetings and conferences. 

Bringing suitable* analytical strategies to bear ^n the development of social 
indicators. For example, the SSRC Center for Social Indicators convened 
and publisheil the results of a symposium {o review Social Indicators* 1973 
{ind has discussed with the Federal Office of ^lanagement and Budget^plans 
* for the new edition scheduled for 1976. 

Improving the accessibility and availability of the data Imse for measure- 
mrnt of social change. For example, in order to make survey proce<lureS 
more comparable, the Center is preparing standard ways of asking standard 
questions (ag(i, occupation, 'education, etc.), and of coding the respon.se^." 
The Fpundation's work has also in\olved preparatinji of an index of **all the 
questions that have been asked more than once in the 4,000 najional surveys 
housed in the [Roper Public Opinion Research Center] Axchivesi." With the 
, intlex, **Suryey Data for Trend Analysis'*. X.SF rei»orts, **re.^ear( hers can more 
easily exploit the historical potential o( the Uopatx Data CenteK."^" 

XSF social indicators support has also proinotctl clie synthesis of vnrious 
disaggregated sets of data prodntejl by Federal agencies.* For instance, the 

««Th<» .NoTC Polplilans. Mosaic, v 6, no. 5, Scpt.-Oct. 1753 : 17-18. ' , 

\ »«Ibl(l.. p. 20. . . ^ , . 

'** S NfltloiijrT S(lpn{p rmindntion. Jn8tlftrnti«in of KstlmntM of Approprtfitlons. RnlnripR 

ftn(l*ExppnRr^C .^peclnl Forelpn Currency l*ro^;rnm, Fiscal Yea/ 1976 to the Congress, op. 

clt. p. I5-Xr-.11 J. 
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Foundation reports the follow in;? about a grant to the National Burc^j^of 
Economic Researcli : > v ' ' 

*'Tbe present national acc<unitiiig franiework cannot easilj* accommodate in- 
formation w'hidi is not exiirebsed hi teims of monetary transact lon.s or infc^iin.i- 
tum uiiicli is highly disag^i'^gateil, as for example infornjatum relating to div 
tributions by houseliold, !)y social group, by regioij. or by deniograpliio cliar^ 
acteristirs. ... In t!ie ab^ena* of any diu'Ct .^oiircv of data fi*r approprhUt* 
efononiir. social, and 'demographic iufuruiatiuu on hou.s^tliohl^. n 5jcarL'l.ri> at 
the [National] Bureau [of Kcononiio search, luc] invented a, method for 
s.Mitht'Mzin^t,' a set uf liou>eliold •'iiiierodala'* i lut'oruiation uii time 
ratio, education, health, age, sex, etc., jer indi\idual as^re^iated to tlie level ot' 
household by region.) The methfid annU c.s the mati Iiiug and Imlviug of ilata 
from a \ariety of public or **'niO(Ier' hUs ijminraiued by i^uiii agenciod a.s the, 
Census Bureau, the S«Hialifeefurity .\ili.iinistratio!i. and the IKS. 

This murodata ^ot ha.sCl)ecu ustul to e'vtinM(».' ftu- ou(» purlieular yeai. !io\v 
nnich pollution ea( h household \\vi> le^^pun^iMe tor gtneratni^^ li: Terms of that 
' hou.seliokrs productne a(ti\ity and i^.s cousum^jlne um* of p diutiug devinfe hUeU 
as antomo!)ilefe. heating and air c-ouditiouuiir. 

[In oombiu.ition witli-utlur d.w.i st t^ ilie iulnnaatiou was uspd] to contrast 
air pollution estinuites with e^tnuato ot tiie u>>t (►f u'tlueing pollution, Ity ty|Hj 
of pollutant. The "bcjual indicator'' in tiiis example is the >eriousuess of air 
lK)lIutiou in various localiticis'or among different social groups.'' "*' 

The Foundation is als(^ .siipi>orting .social indujitor.s reseaiMh whitli replicates 
.*itmlies done pre\ionsI\, and v\liuU were u.sed 1>y the Oflioe of Maiiagenieiit and 
I?\idget 111 tjrepariii:; its fust social reiMirt: "Social Indicators lOTll." It is ex- 
pected that the data ;;ener:ited un(U r the .suct-e^diug Found. ttiou triants wilUbe 
u>ed in the furtlnoining OMH report on 'Social Indicators 19TU.''"*' 
, NSV explains one of its replication srudies a^ t<dlows : 

**Tho potential of .souie eailier ;>ur\ e\5j is already being exploited in the General 
S.tcial Siirvey:^ beimr ouidutted b\ J.iiii«'.s .\. I)a\js .^f the N\uionaI Opinion 
Ke^eanh Tentf r of the rni\ersn\ (»f Clut ^u^h. The suive.\.s. w liieli .started in 1072 
and wiil -K* reKe;jtcd anini;iU.\ uaiil ai east aic asking ouesti<)ns ,that 

^ appeund in prt4rou> niriuual shi-\e\s t.iktn between im"> and \\)V1 by the Nn- 
tioual Opinion ijj'.sc.in li (Vnter. t!ie (iall-ip INjII. and the Fniversiry of Michigan's 
Institute for Sfx ial Kesean h. Kesnlts (,f the snr\e\.s aie buiu' made available on 
punched cards and at nominal cost m older tn encouiage auil^Ms (if the trends 
•described. 

While money is u orally arceiftMl as tlie iiioasine of econ^unic transactions, 
there i«. no similar curreue\ f )r so* ial traiua* tioiis ll„i\ people .spend their time 
is proving a valuable measure, how ever, sjihc tii.ie einumpis^es all l)eha\ior and 
is tHiually avaibable to all menil)ers of vocier\ . 

The first cr«nipi-e!iei)sivt national study '(»f Amei ican's use of time was eon- 
ducted Tn 10G5 and IDfW; by IMiilip E. Ccniveise and John P. Robinson of the 
University of Miclagan\ Institute tor Sjcial Heseaidi. Tlie ongnnil study wjjs 
funded by NSF. and now the FoinubUion is bHlp^ug replitate it in li>7f). Not only 
will the replication permit coniparisoiix/)f time u.se patterns over the last ten 
years, but it is taking advantage as well of leunt metnodolugical de\ elopinents 
and will produce iuformatiou of a much innie sophisticated and detailed sort," 

C. IixLSTR.vTioxs OK Kkkni .\f c o.NrfUsinr'f. Vts of tuk National Sciexce 

FoLXDATUr.VN PKOHM.M -OkIKX I hO S(m lAI. SMf K Hf .^KAIU H SlTFUKT PrO<JRAMS - 

IX THE ItANN Sk iiox. Takfn Fkom ^Mah.uais FKoViUKu ifv iHK Fouxn.vxro.N 

Several uotahle arliievement< in ^ociil rese.r^h supported by the Research 
Aj)pJications Directorate will be described next 

v.m/,?1? n' -^^"'"'u ""'"''VK'''' tl^nn^uM (ris>s.-A snney c<,ndncted bv the 
N Umnal Opiuuai 1 esean ii ( enter dtn-ni^: the bo.ght of the enei-gv cri.sis in 1973- 
,n.:;l 7 ^'^'"'^-^ Frouram. Kesean hers ohtained infor- 

nmtional/ont public mn tious to fhe energy cn.sis to a.s.sist de<-isi on maker s^^^ 
P'irticular Feder d agencies w hic-h needed the .nformation fo iTvHojTpS^ 
energy eou.se rvation and price control. The sui.ey aiso looked at p^Mb if changes - 

»**IbJ(l., n. K^xr-n. 

Qua Dt frying the fTiquantlfiable, op. clt.. pp. C-7. 
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In behaTior palte'rns resnldng from the crisis. The 

people would curtail the use of recreational vehicles but would continue using 

^tla^^^^^A^^^ Policy ^o.ie..^ intergovern- 

mental Science Program has assisted several State bodies Jf*fc?^x^^^^^^ a 
legislative in establishing science and techuolo|f>-, environrlentaJ quality, ana 

■energy advisory mechanisms. In addition a project carried o* in^acoma, Wash- 
ington, but having implications for other cities, studied whetler "fire departmeu- 
tal costs might be converted from support by the property lax to a charge paid 
by all users, including tax-exempt institutions." ^ ^ „ 

3 The Implicationa of Behavior Modification Technology, -^he Program of Ex- 
ploratory Research and Problem Assessment has supi¥)rted a* onsiderable amount 
of innovative interdisciplinary social research, For exami|^, one award led to^ 
the publication of a book on ethical, 80Cial,-and legal issueaMnvohved in the appli- ' 
cation of laseliavior control technology. The work was perf(\med by the Institute 
of Society, Ethics, and 'Life Sciences, Hastings on Hudson, New York. Accord- 
ing to NSF, the publication contains a series of guidelines on psychosurgory. 
which are being used by several Presidential commissions lookfng at the issue of 
biomedical experimentation.** - * # r^^ 

JL A89e88ment of Social /nnot70«ona,— Other selected achievements of the 
Dloratory Reseatcltand Problem Assessment Program include an examination of 
the "economic and social consequences associated with various alternative work 
schedules sndi as shorter wor^ weeks and *flex-time,' " assessed by Haldi Asscv 
ciates in New York."^ In' addition, "the Ai^hur D. Little Company has completed 
a comprehensive technology assessment of the potential impacts of widespread 
application of electronic funds transfer. . ^ . The report . . . will be available t^ 

• the newly estabUshed National Commission^ on Electronic Funds Transfer. 
5 Evaluation Research on Municipal Operajiona and Human Reaourcea Deli- 

' t?cri/— RANN's support of a series of evaluations oh policy research wguld seem 
to promisfe significant assistance to Federal agencies which 'fund .such delivery 
programs and research studies. Ten awardiJ were intended to provide a*body of 
synthesized information ^bout the state of the art of evaluation research in the 

two areas * ' s 

Generally, researchers looked at "the quality, validity, and generalization of 
the work," and identified findings most relevant for Federal, State, an^j^cal deci- 
sionmakers. Seventeen topics were covered in municipal ^P"^^*^°f ' Jf^ 
. field of human resources. Before the studies were disseminated RANN a"empted 
to validate the findings by asking researchers and potential users to J-eview the 
worrRAk' also provided funding to disseminate ^^^'^^I'^^'^J^^^^^ 
list of the 39 awards, showing tiie research area evaluated, the organization to 
which the award was made, and the principal investigator : 

(1 ) Fire Protection-Georgia Institute of Technolc^. Department of Indus- 
trialization Systems Engineering, A^^^^a, Georgia, ^0^2 ; I^^^^ 

(2) Fire Protection^New York Rand Institute,'^54D Madison Avenue, New 
York. Ntrw York, 10022 T^rthur J. Swersey.. t> „ p„T.ii 

(3) Emergency Medical Service-University of Tennessee, Bureau of Pupil 
Administration, Knoxville, Tennessee, 37016 : Hyram Plaas. 

(4) Municipal Housing Serv^ices— Cogen Holt and A.ssociates, 956 Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut, 16510 : Harry Werner M^frnnniitnn 

(5) Foii^alized Pre-Trial Diversion Programs in ^l^'ll^^^^ 
Courts-American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
20036 : Roberta-Rovener-Pieczenik. iaai 

^ Paries and Recreation-xNational Recreation Pj^^f^^ff^ f^^^^^^^ 
\o/th Kent Street, Ariln&ton, Virginia, 22209; The trbin Institute, 2lOO M 
Street, N W., Washington, D,C. 20037 : Peter J. Verhoven. t,^**,^^*, ' 

(T) Police Protection^Mathematica, Inc., 4905 Del Ray Avenue, Betiiesda, 
Maryland, 20014 : ^aul L. Gass. ^ . 

ISO National Science Foundation. Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1974. op. cit, pp. 73-77, 
« Ibid,, p, 80. • 

w VflHoiTfll^ldenre Foundation" Juatiflcation of Estimates of Appropriations. Salaries 
an^K^pBel stecl^^^ Currency Program. Fiscal Year 1076 to the Congress, op. 

***«4?;iiH]in^T^Si;lpn«» Foundation. Justiflcation of F^timates of Appropriations. Salaries 
anTsJiXel. W Program, Fiscal Year 197G to the Confess, op. 

Cjt„ p. P-IV-2. J 
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(fe) Solid Waste Management — Massachusetts Institute of Technology, De- 
partment of Kngineering, Cambridge. Massachusetts, 0213U: David Marks. 

(9) Citizen Participation Strategies— The Rand Corporation, 2100 M Street, 
X. W.. Washington, D.C, 20037 :< Robert Yin. 

(10) Citizen Participation : Municipal Sub-systems. The University of Michi- 
gan Program in Health Planning, Ann Arlwr, Michigan 18101 . Joseph' L. t^llseii. 

(11) Economic Development— Ernst & Ernst. 1225 Connottlcut A\enue, X.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 : Lawrence H. Revzan. 

(12) Goal of Kconomic Development— rniver.sity of Texas-Au.^tiii (Vnter for 
Economic Development, Department of Economics, AUJstiii, Texas T>T12. Xiles M. 
llaii.sen. 

(13) Fninchising and Regulation— University (*f South Dakota, Department of 
Economics, Vermillion, South Dakota .57069 : C; A. Kent. 

(14) Municipal Information Systeui.s — University of California. Public Pol- 
icy Resetirch Organization. Irvine, California 02664. KeunerU L. Kraenier. 

(1.*)) Municipal Gnrnth Guidance S.vsteiim— Uni\ ensit.T of Miuue^ota. School 
of Public Affairs, Minneapolis. Minnesota 55455: Micliael K. Gleejjon. 

(17) Land Use Controls— The Potomac Inst.. Inc., 1501 Eighteenth Street, 
X. W.. Washington. D.C. 20036 : Herbert M. EriAikhn. 

(18) Municipal Management Methods and Bullgetar\ Proce&.se.>— riie Urban 
.Institute. 2100 M Street. N.W., Washington, p:C. 20037: Wayne A. Kimmel. 

(10) Personnel Systeni.s — Georgetown Uiii^ersitji , Public Services Laboratorv, 
Wa.shington. D.C. 20037 : Sehna Mushkin. 

(20) An Evaluation of Policy .Related Research on New Expanded Roles of 
Health Workers — Vale University, School of Medicine. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Kvti Cohen. J 

(21) An' Evaluatioi* of Policy Related Research on the FIffeotiveness of Al- 
ternative Allocation of Health Care Manpower— lute rstudy, 123 East Grant 
Street, Minneapolis. Minnesota 55403 : Aaron Lewin. 

(22) An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Effects of Health Care Reg- 
ulation — Policy Center, Inc.. Sufle 500, 789 Sherman, Denver, Colorado 80203: 
Patrick Donoghue. i 

C23) An Ev;4luation'of Policy Related Research on Trade-Offs Between Pre- 
ventive and Primary Health Care-:-Boston University Medical Center, Boston 
University School of Medicine, Boston. Massachusetts 02215. Paul Gertman. 

(24) An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Effectiveness of Alterna- 
tive^Programs tor the Handieapi>ed— Rutgers University, 165 College Avenue, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08901 : Monroe Berkowitz. 

(25) An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Effe<jts of Alternative 
Health Care Reimbursement Systems— University «)f Southern California, De- 
partment of« Economics, I^s Angeles. California 90007: Donald E. Yett. 

(26) An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Alternative Public and 
Private Programs for Mid-Life Redirection of Careers— Rand Corporation 17OO 
Main Street, Santa Monica, California 90406. 

(27) An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Relations Between In- 
dustrial Organization, Job Satisfaction, and Prodifctlvity — Brandei-s University 
Florence G. Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in* Social Welfare 
Walthani, Massachusetts 02l54\^iliehael J. Brewer. 

(28) An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Relations Between In- 
dustrial Organization. Job Satisfaction and Productivity— New York University. 
Department'.of Psychology. New York, New York 10003 : Raymond A. Katzell. ' 

(29) An Evaluation of Policy Related Re^^eilrch on Productivity, Influstrial Or- 
ganization and Job Satisfaction— c5.se Western Reserve University. School of. 
Management..CleveJ.and. Ohio 44106 : Suresh Srivastva. ^ . 

(30) Anr Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Effectiveness of Alterna- 
tive Methods to Reduce Occupational Illness and Accidents— Westinghouse Be- 
havioral Safety Center. Box 9J8, Aiherfcan City Building, Columbia, Marj-land 
21044 : C. Michael Pfeifer. ^ , - . 

(31) An Evaluation of Polic.\ Related Re.^earcli on the Impact of Unioniza- 
tion on Puhlie Institution^Contract Re.searUi Corporation, 25 Flanders Road 
Belmont. Massachusetts* Halph Jones. 

(:i2) An EvaIuati<m*of Policy Related Re.^eurcli on Projection of Mani>o\ver 
Recpiiremehts— Ohio State' University, Center for Human-Resource Research 
CoUimbms, Ohio, 43210 • S. C. Kcllev. i^t-jeuM u, 
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(33) An ^h-ainattQp of Polioy Related Research on Effeitiveness of Alterna- 
tive Pre-Tdal luter-Vlntion Programs— ABT Associates, Inc., 55 Wheeler Street, 
Cambrifee- Mas^chiisetts. 02138 : Joan Mullen. 

(34) An^valuatlon of Policy Related Kebearch on Standards of Effectiveness 
for Pre-TrlaLRelease Programs— National Center for State Coutts, 725 Madison 
Place, N.W., Washington. D.C., 20005 : Barry Mahoney. . r 

(35) An ^valuation of P61icy Related Research on Effectiveness of Volnnt^er 
Programs Ihthe Area of Courts and Corrections— rni\ersity of Illinois. Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Chicago Cirde, Box 434S, Chicago, llUnois, 606S0: 
Thomas J. Cook. 

(36) An Evaliiation of Policy Related Research on Effectiveness of Jnvenile 
Delinquency Prevention Program— George reiU>ody College for Teai hers, Depart- 
ment of Psychology-. NavShville, Tennesbee. 3T203 : ^lichael C. Dix-on. 

(87) An Evalnation of Policy Related Researai on Exercise of Discretion by^, 
Law Enforcemejit Officials— College of Wdliam and .Mary. Mi tropolitan Building. 
' 147 Granbv §treet, Norfolk. Virginia, 23510: W. Anthony Fitch. 

(38) An Evaluation- of Policy Related Reseanh on Exercise of Police Dis- 
cretic&i— Nation Council *»n Crime a nfl, Delinquency Research Qenter. 009 2ud 
. ' JJtreet, Davis. California. 05010 iM.O.Xeithercutt. \. \ 

(30) An Evalnation of Policv Related Research on Post Secondary Education 
for the Disadvantaged— Merxij- College of Detroit, Departnit?nt of SOciologfy. 
Detroit, Michigan, 48219 : Mary .Tanet Mulka.^"^ 
«^ ii. Other Research in Prod art it ity. — The Productivity section has made several 
lOther notable awards, For instance, according to NSF: ' * . 

"frerald Miller, Professor of' Comniunications at Michigan State Lmversity,. 
received a joint redilctiou of tribute from the Michiffm legi^jlature for his RANN- 
snppoTfe<l work in the u.«ie of videotape tedinology i;iconrtroom trial situations.. 
The resolution states, 'This creative .and imaginative undertaking has^Uie^ 
potential of'ultimatelv producing revolutionary data Relative to courtroom pro- 
cedureS.* The results of Professor Miller's experiments have been reported m a 
number of la\i' school conferences, the most recent one in San Francisco, spon- 
' sored* by Michigan State and Hastihgs School of Law of the Cniv^ersity of Cah- 
iornia»and McGeorge Law School of the University of the Paj^inc. . 
The Productivitv Section's work-on Municipal Systems resulted in researcn 
^ which demonstrated that local governments could save hioney by accounting for 
the time value of money, calculating interest rates for municipa bonds. Also 
mider an award from'^thls program, the L'rban Institute develoi)ed procedures to 
' ' assist local governments-iu tracking the productivity of programs over time. 
\ccordlng to NSF. the researcjrjiudings luive been used in other cities: 
"A number of new measures were developed, including citizen surveys service 
' user survevs, and trained vbser\er measurement 'of libraries, street cleaning, 
and lammile(f operations. The measurement techmaues have been tested and 
applied in St. Petershnrg and Nashville in programs on rat control, street elean- 
h rand recreatit,u. OHie productivity meaMiremeut vvork 1ms been successfully 
ssemiuatecl to other cities inrlmlingMtandolph, New , Jer.sey : talis Church. 
^ Vlndnla ; Palo Alto, Calft. ; Memphis. Tennessee, and Birmingham, Alabama 

The sfection^s wo^k on legalized gambling woul(l seem to have far-reaching 
implications for States <vhicli pow have lottery /systems and ^^^^f J^^""/^^^- 
trick 1>etting tis well as for States contemplating adoption of tlio-e types of 
adtivltiis, The research de«on^rated that such types of gambhug do not demog^ 
^triibly affect "personal, familial or work situations of the average jetton 
However, at ihe same time, such activhies aje not "si^ficaut sources of govern- 
**mentreVemie In relation to total revenue^».* i 
Urban systems- awards ^^ith findings generally apphcable to otheK^cltie^ In- 
dicate<l effleient and effecti^-t> procediires for tjie trefttiiient of accident victims, 
of sanitation services, and the tpatiuil configuration of buildiif?;s to deter crim^. 

»5 1J)76 Natioilal Science Fouhllnth.n Authorizntion. llott^e n^enrlnss. op. clt ♦ pp. 

'^^f^i\om\ SMencP.FoundntJon ^Justlficntinn of -Estim.itP^ ^^i<^^^t?fL"."co«ereSs"^ 
nnd Ex|ien8C8,^ Special Foreign Currenoy Program, Fiscal ^ ear lOiO to the CongreKS, op. 

^ ^*»7Xntk»nnr.*^*cienceFoum!ntlon Annnn! Rp^ort. loy. op ri^ 

' »^NntIonal 8cienx?P FoundntJon. .7ii«;t1flntinn of F.KtimatP^ of Anproprjation«. SalarlPjr 
ana E^plel, SpecfJl Foreign Currency Program. Fi.eal Year lf7(\ to tho Congress, op. 

*^"«^-atT"jT^Sclence Foundation. Annual Report. Fiscal Year 10T4, op. cit.. p. 77, 
* t» Idem. 
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7. Research on Kcvenuc -S/io; m^F.-^RANX'a support of rusearth on g( 
revenue i5liaring.ri'pre>eiitb uiu» of Ui, Uiajur attfiiipt.s to couple resea ' 
major national polio ib^ues to both natii>nul and local Uetbioiiiuakurb. 
e:^plains this program as follows r 

"XSF has developed in cooperation.witli several other ageuties, iiieluahig the 
Ct>ngrebS, a research eft'oit to examine the impact of the program of general 
te venue sharing. Ai> you know, ^ome i<30 billion would l.c di&tnbuted over the 
5-year UtVliine of that program, and new iegi>latiun tu c.Nttnd the program ij, 
imminent. It is inipurtant that d^'cissioninakerxs in the Cungicis.^, m the execu- 
tive l/raneh, dUd in State aod local governnientj> have acCe>.s tu a \\ell-anal.\ztd 
and sahdated body of e\idcnee as tliey eomsuler posbiide legislati\e changexs. 

Such matters as the impaU of pub^ble alternate tormuiaxs, the actual distribu- 
tion iii expenditures, ana the sicnn^ of local oihciat^', coiuniuiiu^ leaders, and 
i*itizens ai'e being analyzed. 'Ihi> research effort waxs desiuned to fucu.s the 
uete^Scir.v research rapidly on the niobt Mgiahuint iiuesii(ais to pro\ule aiisw^r^ 
tor the decision pl•uce^.^ dud w.i^ de\tIoi>ed with clo5>e in\oi\eaieut ot the Ullice 
of Ke\emie i^haniig. ilie couiuiitiee istail ot ihe Congrt^N, the Ad\i&oiy 

Commission on lntergo\ernmemal Kelaiion>. a nunibci ot ^rominunt sciciUisun, 
and the several pulilic Uiterest group* that .sei\t>oaie caiej, and States. It pro- 
vides a fine example of an en'oit where n\anyj[grt\ips and orgauizatioii.s need 
the j-esults but none hax, the re^ourceij or expei^5>e lo put together an objective, 
^riirrent, and comprehensive e\aluatK>n of a mnjWiliideral program. It provides 
*4i good example of the KAXX approach to public policy re^eaich. It abo iliu^^- 
irates that N?5F ean act yuiekly." •'^ 

According to NSF, nuNt oi this reseaich wais c«nipleted by June 1075, in time 
for congrei»j>iohal debate*? on re\ibing the geiieml re\eiiu^' ^harlllg p.i\>grani. i'art 
id* the reports were reprinted in a congre^:jioiial conimittee print.'"*' XiSF's\au- 
uouneenicnt alxmt the a\ailability uf reports and lorthcouniig studies in |the 
series ib gi\ en next : * • / 

N.VTIOXAI. SciEXCil FOVXDATIO.N*, 

11 (Cshiuot<^)i, X).C., AiKjuiit 18, 10':.'}. 

rcnUC.VlIOX A.N.XOU.NCLMEXT 

Several reports on research project* supported b,y the National ' Science 
roundatiou iNSF) ou aspect* of the Federal (jeiu^nil Keveiiue sharing Program 
are now available. The General Kc\enue fcJharing i^iogram, begun under the State 
and Locul ITiscal AbMbtance Ait of :^b7i\ pro\ide* foi llie distiibution by the Fed- 
eral Goveriniient^ of $30.2 billion to 39,000 geiieral-purpo.^e State .ind local 
goN^ermueiiLb over a five-year pciiud that ends Ueceiiiber, liJTG. Discussions over 
the rmewirl aiid possible future foiui of the General lte\enue Sharing Program \ 
have begun in Congr^^s,. ^ , ) 

The reports, which explore \*aritnis aspett* of the allocation formula for 
di&tribnting general revenue sliaiin^ tuiid.N. aie lifted below together with brief 
Uescriptioiis of bUbject matter. A limited number of copies are a\ail<ihle from the 
lifted principal in\e:>tigators and fLoni NSF. After August 31. 1075, reports \ 
>houId be purv^haMd direct l.\ from the "Natniual Technical Information Service 
i XTIS k ^Spi'iiifitield, Vu^lnia, using the XSF-Kesjanh Applieil to Xa- 

tioiiitl Needs iUANX^ document nuinbei^ si\eii below. The order should be 
maiked Attention. 0<xument S.iles. A \oIume containing summaries of the 
allocation forniuKi stndle^ de^ciibed below wili be a\ailable*after Aup:ust 31, . 
lUTr*. from Tlie Superiutendeiit ^^f Doi unient.^. T.S. (iosernnu'iit riintihg (Jflico, y 
Washington," O.C., s>0102. Stock number: o:js-000 00ii;n-7 ; %2A\) \ Kiv'^tfpy, 

, Al.LOC.VriOX FOItMCl.A. sn niKS 

. , *'Tlie Impact of .Vltmiative Interpreta^Xions of the Floor "nnd Ceiling Pro- , 
visions of tbe State and lan/al Fu^cal Assistance Art of 1072.** (Part I) ; **Pro- 
gr;\nis to Implement .Vlternati\es.'* (Part II). Dr. Uobert P. Strauss is the 
Principal In\estigator. Uopie.^ of tlie report are available only *f rom Dr. iCrudi 



»» U.S. ConRrc^s. Senate. Committee on Appropriations. Department of Hoiiajng and 
T>bni» I>ovel«iMiioiit. nnil < ♦Ttain liui* i»i'nil«'iit .\;:«nii«'s A|JMr«'l>ii''^i"'*'^' Fi^tiil \ear i97a. 
Hearings on II.R. 8070, y4tli Congress U\ ^i.^Aon. Washington, U .S Gtaernmcnt Print- 
Injr Office. l«7."i. p r>. * 

^ Interview. 
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Lucas, RANN, Room 1128, National Science Foundation. Washington, D.C., 
20550. (*202) or from NTIS: (NSF-R.\-.S-75-017, Part I); (NSF- 

RA-^S-75-017A, Part II). Part* I studies four possible .interpretations of the 
floor and celling provision^ for allocations to governments under the Act. Part 
II is a program for maki;ig allocatiotis. 

"Brookings Studies of Revenue Sharing Formula Alternatives." Mr. Allen 
^Manvei, 'Xhe Brookings Institution, 1775 Massachusetts A^euue, N.W., Wasliins:- 
ton, D.C. 20036. (202) 797-6067. (NSF-JlA-S-7rM)20). Due to Mr. Manvel's 
illness, this first report from Brooking.s was prepared by I^r. Richard Nathan 
' and Mr. Jacob Jaffe. The eff.ects of the existing state option to drop either rela- 
tive income or'relati\e tax effort from the allocation formula within the state is 
explored. 

"AlternatiTe Formulae for Gejrieral Revenue Sharing. Population Based .Jleas- 
uresof Need."4)r. John P. Ros.s. Virginia I'olytechnic Institute, Blacksburjr,"2^0G] 
(703) 951-5517. (NSF-RA-S-7.V019) . Seeks to identify population groups with 
needs for expanded public services and to retlesign the formula to provide more 
money to the governments that serve them. ' 

*'State Responsibility for Public Services and General Revenue Sharing." 
Dr Ross Stephens, Department of Political Science. University of Missouri- 
Kansas CitT. 64110. (816) 276-1326. ( NSF-RA-S-75-015). Prop0.ses alternative 
formulae wfiichcjiallenge the fixed State/local splits in order to better reflect 
State responsiBTIIties IfOi financing and delivering services. 

. *'An Alternative Approach to General Revenue Sharing: A Need Based Alloca- 
tion Formula.'" Gregorv Schmid. Institute for the Future. 2740 Sand Hill Road, 
Manlo Park, California 94025. (415 ) 864-6322, (NSF^RA-S-75-0l3). Develops 
an evaluation index to judge governments* needs for financing services ai^d re- 
shapes the formula t9 provide more funds to needy governments with high rela- 
tive tax effort. ' ci • * * i « ^ 

•Equalization and Equity and General Revenue Sharing: An Analysis of Alter- 
native Distribution Formulas. Part I : Alternative Interstate Distributiou For- 
mulas Dr. Stephen M. Barre, Rand Corporation, 2100 M Street.. N.W.. Wash- 
ington, D.O. 20037. (202) 296-6000. (NSF-RA-S-75-023). This preliminary reiK)rt 
offers formula designs to produce more fiscal equalizatloa and greater distribu- 
tional equity among States than the existing formula. , , „ 

"Alternative Formulae for General Revenue Sharing: Stability of Allocations. 
(Part I> Dr Morton Lustig. tTniversitv of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 19174. 
(215)* 243-8211. (NSF-RA-S-75-018); A redesigned formula to smooth fluctua- 
' tions in revenue sharing payments frd^ one entitlement period to the next. 
. ^General Revenue Sharing: Designing a Formula Which Does Not Discourage 
or Distort Local Variations and Financing and Delivering Services. Mr. Barry 
Jesmer Center for Governmental Research, Inc., 37 South Washington btreet, 
Rochester, Ne^ York, 14608. (716> 325-6360. (NSF.RA-S-75^16). Analyzes the 
"neutrality'* of the existing forniula to identify and eliminate features which en- 
courage recipient governments to make chahges in tax,es and in structures to 
obtain mo re^pevenue sharing funds. / , *• 

"GeneroTRevenue Sharing Formulae Alternatives: Governmental Functions 
and Needs " Mr Reese C. Wilson, Stanford Research Institute, 333 Ravens^vood 
AvenurMenlo Park. California. 94025. (415) 32M200 ^xt. 3376 Examines 
a lartre number of changes in the data and mechanics of the formula in order 
to better allocate funds* according to the needs, responsibilities and functions of 
governments. $ . 

FORTHCOMING REPORTS 

In addition to supporting research on the formula for general revenue sharing, 
RANN has supported studies on the impacts and processes of the program. TopU»s 
include recipient uses of fnn>|s for tax relief, capital projects and operating 
* nrosfams: citizen participation in local funding deeiAlons; evaluations of the 
nroeram b'yv government officials, community groups and citizens; compliance 
with civil rights requirements: and implications of inflation for various funding 
levels. Announcements of the availability of these reports will be made shortly. 

RACKOROUKD-INFORMATION . j 

• A blbliQgrapby and bacltground material on the revlSne sharing Program are 
available from the National Planning Associafi^. Contact" Ms. Martharose 
laaftey Nalional Planning Association, ^666 Connecticut AvenU^, N.W., Washing; 
tpn, D.C., 20000. (202) 48a-22to. 
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Data tapes combining Census of Goveriiuients, Census .of Populhtion and 
Housing, and Office of Revenue ISliariiig alloeatiun information are available frum. 
Da til Use and Access Laboratories. Contact Mr. Rpbert Giguilliat, DUALabs, 
Suite 900, 1601 North Kent Street, Rosslyu, Virginia, 22200. (<%3) 525-1480. , 

Data tapes and documents describing the process used by the Otflce oi Revenue 
Sharing to malce allocations' are available from Westat, Inc. Convict Mr. Tiiuuias 
Jym's, We.*<tat, Inc., IICOO Nobel Street, UockNille, Maryhind 20i?52. (301) 8iSl- 
5310. ext. 260. - * * 

Fur iuformatjou about iudiviilual i>roject.s aiul rebulth. contact i>rincii)al Invest- 
tijiators. F4>r information about XSF's KAXN re\euue sliariu^^ research iu-o£;rani, 
contact Dr. Trudg^Uucas, (202) 634-C2(i0. 

D.>>OCIAL'AND BeH.WIORAI. StlK.NCL PROGRAMS IN TlIK >ftvTIf')XAL Sf^IKNCK Koi NOA- 
TION . pRi:iCIPAL, FlNUIiNCiS AMi^RhCOM.UK.NUAnoN'b OF tilt. CoAIMIlThK UN IIIK 

s>ooiAL Sciences IN the National Science Foi nuaiion 

PRINCn»AL FIN[>INOS AND UECOMMEri'D.^HO.VS > 

,. "Tlie body of this report exanaue.s th^Xutioiial Science Foundution'^< programs 
<if .suiJiKjrt for basil and ai>i>lied re.seari h and their adniiui.stnition. 'Iliis .section 
pu»\i4e.s a map f<^r tliat e>.aniinatiun hy netting foith \ery briedy tiie ua»st 

^iniporifant findings and riKrommeiuIatioiis \ 

i<itpport of basic^^esearch 

1. The quality (»f basic re^^earcli projects in tlie social and I)eliavioKiI sciences 
.supported by tlie Foundation is ^eiievalli eM client, altliongli some re.ser\alions 
ahoiit sin>cilic enipha.^es are ilet ailed later in tliis report. There is also a large 
jiunilier t)f e.\»ellent proposals tliat tire rejected becau>e they caunof be suiiiKjrted' 
within the present program budgets. 

2. Projects tliat ie«pure large-stale support (se\cr.U hundred thmisand dollars 
jier year or more) or that need to l)e supi*orted over a Unv^ perio^d to produce 
result*: tend t^ I)e discouraged, rejected, or reduced. 

I>. .Many iuipin-taut investigations of h\^h quahty are u*»\v underfunded or 
louiidetely tihfundeil. Sinie only about licrccut of tlie qualitied. iinestigators 
in the sociaTand I»elia\ioral sru uce.>. reiene fi'deral lOseanh funds, thje i»o(d of 
a\ailable rdhuircli talent is adequate for substantial exiiansion of activity. (An 
a\erage of 58 percent of investigators in tlie other sciciiCes receive federal 
funds.) ^ ' ^ ' N 

4. -Kvteuiting the relati\e adequacy of NSF funding of l<asic researc h among 
the s«\ei^l social aud beliavioral sciiiue thsciplines i^ u(»t easy, esi>€cially if 
j^upiH^rt ?roui other ftnleral agenj le^ is to l»e taken into account. Data on the 
IinM«*rti(iii of projMisals funded, the amount ^f resuinh snppurf per university 

.^uentist/ and recent trends in t<»tal federal and roundation support do not 
prc\seiU ait (»ntirel> consistent^ picture. On biilancc*. lunvever, researcliers in ' 
p^.\4h<dogy. imiitical* s< leiice, and anthroiMdou'y niay he fared with especially 
*-everc^ fniuiiiig pn>hlenis. The i^roiXi.sed tisc^-al P.>T7 budget. If adopted, would go 
MJine ch^jtance 'tow ard <dl*»\ latin;; the stringeiK'y ,of fnmls in psychology, but 
wouhl not sigurficaiitly inq^rove the .situation in political science and 
anthrop()h>gy. ' ' ^ 

^ ~h No iniiM)rtaut areas pf basic sucial or htlm\ioraI science research were 
identiluMl tliat could not seek .shp'port under one or aiaither of Uie* existing pro- 
^laiiis. We commend «HtrongIy the propo.sed creatilm of the new^programs for 
sensory i)hysioh»gy and percept i6n and for uiemory and cognitive processes, 
sepiiratiiig t*»ese topics fr^ni tiiii^ijTeuou.sly %ery heterogeneous psychobicjlogy 
pro^irani. In the reiwrt's disajssion of the Individual programs, a number of 
specili< questions of direction and balance are raised that require attention 
fi/)m pb'gnim dirpctor.s aud^advisory iwiuel.s, but that probably do not call for 
formal reorganization of the program struetnre. 

Tlie teport identities a number of imporfant research opportunities that^ 
have been insufficiently explored or «.\"pb»lted hy ^the Foundation, generally' 
becnu.se olj the large scale of support or tlie lopg-terin eommitnieiit they imply. 

Committee on the So< Inl Soipiir^** In the Niitlonn^^ Foundntiori. Assembly of 
B»'hftvloral and Soolnl Sciences. National Hevearch Council. Sorinl nntl Behavioral Rolenct* 
iTojrrams In the National Science Foundatloi^ Final Repurt. Washington^ D.C., National 
Academy of Sciences. 197Q. pp. 5-8. 

J , * - 
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"These kinds of opportunities will continue to be neglected unless the staff of 
the Directorate tor Biological, Behavioral, and Social Sciences encourages 
large-scale proposals when they are justified by the circumstances, reviews them 
carefully even when they cannot be funded within current budgets, and takes 
an aglive and vigorous role in seeking additional allocations Foundation funds 
to supRoft* those that are meritorious. Some examples of such research oppor- ' 
tunities are: longitudinal studies over extended time periods, comparative re- 
search across nations and cultures, mU national research facilities for, for ex- ' 
^mple, survey" research, information processing psychology, psyclioacoustics, 
large data bases, and advanced stirdy. • 

^ 7, Research Involving laboratory experimentation or using advanced mathemat' 
ical and other quantitative techniques appears to receive retaj;ively^igli priority 
» in most of the social sciences. While this is an appropriate -emphasis in tlie 
I\)Undation setting, greater support needs to be provided (particularly in social 
psychology, ect)noriiics, sociology, and political science^'for studies using tech- 
niques of field research and ethnographic analysis of social institutfons and proc- 
esses^ Special encouragement should be offered to substantive studies tliat'Show 
good promise; of advancing these latter metbodologies and making them more 
reliable and informative. , 

8. Not all basic research programs now employ outside panels for the review 
of proposal^. Panels should be created fpr all programs now lacking them and- 

u regularly by all programs. Average panel ratings of proposals 

should be determined, and panels should be informed wljether projects are 
funded, The^rogram directors should provide explanations whenever they do 
not follow th^ recommendations of the review panels. . ^ 

9. There should be more input from the scientific commuiiity in program plan- 
ing. Ad hoc advisory groups should be used by program directors in planning 
future programs and budgets. Each advisory group should meet with the approi^ 
I^riate program director at least once a year. * * . 

10. It does not appear th^t the staff managing iJasIc research in the social 
and behavioral sciences has effectively represented theae sciences at the higher 
administrative levels of the Foundation and in the Foundation's negotiations 
wath the administration and Qongress. It is imperatire that they perform these 
functions better. ^ 

Support of applied' research * * 

11. The Committee attaches great importance to the support of applied research 
^ ^imed at solving significant problems in our society. The RANN (Research 

Applied to National Needs) program is a useful component of the federal govern- 
ment's support of applied behavioral and social science research, complementing 
and filling gaps in the programs of the mission agencies. However, the present 
RANN program needs strengthening. The RANX social and behavioral science 
research is highly variable in quality and, on the average, not vjaipressive. More- 
over, the scale of the program' is quite modest in relation to the range of appro- 
priate research targets. 

12. The JRANN procedures for developing programs and proposal solicitations , 
and for reviewing proposals do not provide adequately for the participation of * 
applied scientists. Present procedures may be reasonably suitable fur assessing 
the relevance of proposals to social goals, but more parti ci^)at ion of tiie performer 
communities is essential for jiidging the scientific quality of proposed projects^ 
Proposals should be funded only if they meet high standards jrfTnrtijrelevance 
and scientific quality. . ^ ( 

13. Achievement of the RANN applied research objectives is impeded by some 
^ aspects of the present RANN operation. In particular, RANN procedures now 
' refiect excessive confidence in the ability of a few staff members to determine 

the proper direction for research programs. Staff pressure to tailor research 
proposals to narrowly specified programs, planned from the top down, plays 
too liIT5« a role in RANN funding decisions, and response to genuinely Unsolicited 
proposals plays too small a role, 

14. Thk roster of the behavioral and social science programs within RANN 
should i)eViodified to correspond more closely to the structure of the applied 
fields that will carry out the research. Alany pf the present research activities 
could be better accommodated in programs for such interdisciplinary fields as 
public finance, organizational administration, operations research hnd manage- . 
ment science, communications, public choice, urban affairs, liCimfln performance, 
land use and resource management, government regulation of industry, public 
la Wy. program evaluation and measurement, or combinations of these fields. 
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i5. IniprC^^lMg tlTa quality Qf tbe rosearth projects funded by RAnN and their 
outputs reqi^ires gr«iter stability of progriims aud louger-range financing of 
" projects: ' ^ ' . 

IC. The Directorate foi; Research Applic^atlons needs greater participation 
by stafiE with training in the social and behavioral sciences. The need is partic- 
. marly acute iit those programs that fund .technical research with important 
V Spp^ioniic and social implications and in the higher administrative levels of the 
, , JDllr^torate." 



/ 
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■ / APPENDIX II ■ 

1. Letter to Ho:^ Eat Thorxtox from Dr. Sandersox, National 

Science Foundation, Jtot 15, 1977 

2. Memo to Ho^\ Rat Thornton from JMjs. Knezo, CoxGREssibxAL 
* * RFJSE.\Rcn SERvicEf August 30, 1977 



' ' , - • Xatiox.v^ Sciexce ForXDATlOX, 

Washington, D.C., July 15, imi. 

Hon. Ray Thorxtox, 

Chairman, SubcQmmlttet on Scunce, Research, and Technofogy, Com- 
inittee on -Science an<L Technology, Eoiise of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. . . " 

Dkvr Mr. Chairhax: I am pleased to submit the Foundation's 
comments on The PsycholqglcUl and Social Sciences Res§ar^h Sup- 
port Programs of the National Science Foundation: A Background 
Report, prepared for your Subcommittee by Ms. Genevieve J. fciezo, 
of the Libraby of COTigi'ess. . ' ^ 

The report fTro^des a reasonably accurate summary of the^Jiistojy 
of the Foundation's support of research in psychology and tlie sodal 
sciences. However, the report .contaiiis a number of assumptions anS 
conclusions which do^trrcfle^Tliccurately the Foundation's support 
' of psychological and social science researcil. Moreover, the report also 
gives a somewhat misleading picture of the impact of the Founda- 
tion'^ program of Research Applied to Xatipnal: Xeeds on NSF sup- 
port of sociaLscjence Tesearcli,. * ^ 

A majoivtheme of the repoit \i that XSF basic and applied Research 
support foi» ps^^chology'iand the .social sciences has coii^stently dcn 
clined as a percentage" of tfie total X^F biidget since 1971. Further, 
'the report states that "the onset of this pat{eriw)f relative decline is 
associated with the inception of the research applied to national needs 
^ (RANN) pro^am.'^ - ^ 

• It appears'that the report's" st^ements on the specific percentage of 
^ declining NSF support foi^ research in psyclfology^ and the social sci-. 
wices are bas/ed on the exclusion of all RAXX social'science research 
Support froni both bg^^ic and applied rese<ftch. These fu^ds are re^ 
classified under a ne\f category entitled ^Troblem Oriented Research''* 
This exclusion makes it impossible to discern trends accurately. While 
the FoundatioH recognizes mat the ^separate tabulation of funds allo- 
cated to 'TroWem Oriented Reseai-ch'' has merit for ^some purposes, 
this special da&ification would need to be applied.,to all years and^ all 
^ programs in order to arrive at a Clear |>icture of.^ends ill funding.- 
The decynec^ift-the percentage o^ XSF research support allogated to 
psychology and the social sciences does nbt imply a*'decliiie ir\ the 
dollar amounts 60 allocated. Jhe FouiKl&tJmrs support of basic and 
applied research in psycholo^^ and the social 'scienees was $27.3 mil- ' 
lion in fiscal year 1070 compared to an estimated ^53.6 million in fiscal 
year 1976. In a rising'budget, thepercentage of total support may de- 
crease' T^-hile t\\€ actual level of sujiport increases." Moreover, a coni- 
plete analysis would have to compare grow th ijj^s for other scientific 
disciplines and other agency support on a.cojfTparable basis. 

(165) ■ ' 
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The report also misinterprets certain NSF records. Consequently 
parts of the report fail to reflect the strong commitment to peer revie\v 
that characterizes NSF programs. The report interprets amend- 
mems ' to grants ^as implymg staff review only. ReneMal applications, 
which are given full review by non-NSF scientists^ constitute a sub- * 
stantial,proportion-of a,ctions classified as "a!nendmei4ts'\ Contrary to 
theimpi-ession cre|ited by tlie report, re^news by specialists outside the 
J'puncl^tion p)av a major part m all Foundation actions except rela- 
tively minor budget modifications or timt^ ext^Misions. Wiil^ounda- 
tions policy does not requii^ outside review for each year^ a con- 
tinuing grant,.Jhe outside reviewers of the original pi^posal Evaluate 
such projects specifically for long term support. A new proposal and 
fuU peer review is required at the. end of the overall period (three to^ 

tvfe j^ears). Foundation policv is based on the assumption that it is in 
\f i-nterest of both the scientific community and the Foundation to 
p^vide longterm^ commitments of support to especially meritorious 
p^jects. . • * N ' . 

The report assumes that the absence of an* Advisory Panel review 
meaiis that there is no peer review. But this is not the case. In fact, 
on the relatively few non-j)anel actions there is usually heavier use of 
outside reviewers and site visits. The FdunVlati&n has established some 
additional Advisory jpanels ^irice the report was drafted. But some of 
the fields listed in thereport as (*xdmples of programs without panels 
are iiot programs. Hfc example, "research ill modelling'\is not a 
se^j^rate program. PrJ^)osals tailing in thi^ area are not handled as a 
special class but are referred to tha appropriate program for review. 
Ordinarily, an Advisory- Panel for the relevaijt discipline as well as 
by other non-panel specialists\vill exdmine the^e. 

The Foundatio(||is also concerijed about unsubstaiUiated statements 
in the report such as: ''There is^some information, to indicate that top 
recipients mav not be thfe 'best' research perforiyers." The National 
Academy of Sciences/Xatioiial Research Council report on Social and 
Behavioral Sciences ^^ogyams in the NSF (Simon Cornmittee Ee- 
port) came to quite a different coii(Jusion. Th^ ICnezo report iha^ not 
made explicit any infoimation thatywoirld run counter to the intensive 
exploration of NSF actions on whwi the Simon Committee Report was 
based. The present report. liko^ose preceding It ancTfrom wliich it 
draws, does not present any firm basis for assuming thdt scientifically^ 
irrelevant criteri^^, have intruded into the Foundation's funding deci- 
sions. "TTe believe' tliat scieiitific merit," as fudged by a broadly based 
set of -peer reviewers, provides the^best assurance that the mcjSt meri- 
torious research Avill be supported, . ' , 

The Foundation has pl-o\ided continuing strong support for bftsic 
and applied research in the social .sciences and plan.s^to gpntinifo»fco cIo 
so in the future. ^ '""^^ J 

' Sincerely yoiirs, ' 

Jack T. Saxdkrpov. 
- • . Direrthr, Office of Plinminq 
V' . * ' ' • RcHour^-es M<tmgcmcnt. 



' 'ArorsT^O, 19T7. 
To: Honorable Eay.TlK>rnton. ^ , 

From : Genevieve J, Knezo, Analyst in Science ajicl Teciniology, 

Science Policy Research Division, 
VIA: James M. McCullougli, Acting Chief, Sciemi' Policy Researdi 

Division. , * ; , ' 

Subject: Response to XSF conunonts on the study. Hh Psphologl^J 
iuyl Social Scidicis H crunch Supj/ort Proytam,^ of tfu XatlonnV 
Science Fo unchit tan-. ^ 
Thank you for thi^ oppoitunity to re>poni{^t() the conmient^ in the 
letter of July Iw. UiTT.^ fi-oni Dr. Jack SancU-r.^on, National Scicme 
Fomulation. conccrnin<r tllc. study I drafted for >our Snbcomniittea*. 
entitled The Pi^yvlioloijiail ' nnd Soci()i 



Prog rams of the \atio-nal S4 na 
since January 1077 with ♦inenibeiVo 
theii disagreements ^and 



^u^r^csted ehantriV"^ 



lit se(//( h iS up port 
Po-tmdift/o/t. I4met.,-e\eral times 
f Dr. Saivilei-^pn'b staH* to diseussy 
1 appueiate the Founda- 
tions connnents but. for the mo>t jjait.* our position* remains the ^ 
^ame.-' - ^ ' ' • . ^ ' 

This report \va^ eompleteil m Awnrlist 1070 and an executive summary 
was published in yom' Subcoiiuirtttee's ]iearings on 'the XSF fiseal yeiir • 
P*77 authoii/.ation bilk At that tim^* data were a\ai1able only through ' 
the fiM^-al \oar 1!)7(>, Si;heoi>*iuittee stalf airreed with me that it Wsas 
neither necessai \ "^or pioperUo u])date ihe n^pprt for publication 
>inie the snnUiiaiy (^f it ha> ;vh'eady Jbeeh publi>hcd^Xor do we believe 
the 4:le<-r>ion not^io update the report \itnite^ the finchngs since they 
arel)a.-ed on data and observations extendiiig back at least a decade, 

AVe cout^^nd that it wa-. necessary to ditfeientiate between basic, ap- 
plied, and problem 01 tented .-ocial icnd psychological roearch. Legis- 
lati\e enactment> have put -pendihg floors on RAXX applied sodnl 
ix'Starch for the last fe\4 year^. making such research a special con- 
g!^s-i(mal concern.^ Also. RAXX research differs from basic and ap- 
plied research ihi^*^to its interdisciplinary nature. and procurement 
[)i;artices used to fund it, # * ' ^ ^ 

Our i50*urco^ for. 'infoi matron on fnmling trf'ndVvand analyses weVe^ 
di^ta ob^aineil from the XSF series, FnJ( ral Funds jor Research^ De- ' , 

^^"^ Oflur Si h nf/fjfr:\cllrifu-s. and information supplied 
Ifv XSF st«tT. Loilgitudii^al trend^^^ embodied in tables ij, 6, ll.iind 
ol.-ewhere, indicate that Irri^^u* 'ai^^Tapplied social ii0i psycllological re- 
search funding declined over tlie period 1071 ^'(inception of .RAXX) 
to 1076 and that fundin*; fornmn\ diseiplijie research areas .supported 
by the Division of r^o^-ial Sciences declined over the period. If /h^e 
aj-e inaccuracies, we believe they am lathe data sources. Ji footribt<»*on* 
page three noted the beginning of a reversal in. ffmding trends for* 
some. areas ^vhich has occurred nn 1077 and 1078, after our study was " 
completed. ' . . . 

• We d<i not agree that (lata describing continuinc: and amended^ 
awArds or advi.^ory panels were misinterpreted. Tn Qrder to help XSF*^ 
nn«ntajn its higli standarHs, it appears that hnprovc^d repoi'tinj? to 
th^Conirres? on administration of continnin«r awards and more public 
advice ki the form of advisory panels for determining pt'iorities foi:. 
new lincs.of s\ipport wbnld be\usefnl. 

(107) 
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Finally, our discuijsion of tlie quality of researcli performed by 
some '-top ' recipients has been fully, documented in the text. Ihere 
seems tp be no reason to withhold from the Congress information ot 
this nature even though it may contravene the findings of the Simon 
coiBfliittee,, whose findings are summarized in the report. 

The reafcoijis for the differences l)etween our repc^it and the Founda- 
tions comments are explained ab6vc. ^Ve hope this informatiqu is 
useful to voir. We -look forward to^ continued cooperation witli your 
. ynbcomini\tce and the Xational Science Foundation on future over- 
<\*rhi of the XSF bocial and p^vcholo^Jrical aiences programs. 




